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BsrmODUCTION 

PUMPOSE  AlfD  PLAH.  —  This  book  aims  to  be  a  practical  guide 
for  tlie  player  of  games,  whether  child  or  adult,  and  for  the  teacher 
or  leader  of  games.  A  wide  variety  of  conditions  have  been  con- 
sidered, including  schools,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  boys'  and 
girb'  summer  camps,  adult  house  parties  and  country  clubs, 
settlement  work,  children's  parties,  and  the  environment  of  in- 
doors or  out  of  doors,  city  or  country,  summer  or  winter,  the 
seashore,  the  woodland,  or  the  snow.  The  games  have  been  col- 
lected from  many  countries  and  sources,  with  a  view  to  securing 
novel  and  interesting  as  well  as  thoroughly  tried  and  popular 
material,  ranging  from  traditional  to  modem  gymnasium  and 
athletic  games.  An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
games  for  particular  conditions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
very  strenuous  games  for  older  boys  or  men ;  games  for  the  school- 
room; games  for  large  numbers;  new  gymnasium  games  such  as 
Nine  Court  Basket  Ball  and  Double  Corner  Ball;  games  which 
make  use  of  natural  material  such  as  stones,  pebbles,  shells,  trees, 
flowers,  leaves,  grasses,  holes  in  the  sand  or  earth,  and  diagrams 

I  drawn  on  the  ground. 

I  The  description,  classification,  and  arrangement  of  the  games 
have  been  made  with  the  steadfast  purpose  of  putting  them  into 
the  most  workable  form,  easily  understood,  with  suggestions  for 
getting  the  most  sport  and  playing  value  out  of  them,  and  with 
means  of  ready  reference  to  any  class  of  games  for  use  under  any 
of  the  conditions  mentioned.  The  series  of  indexes  which  acco' 
plish  this  last-mentioned  purpose  make  it    possible   to  class 

I  the  gam^  m  many  different  ways,  sparing  the  reader  the  neo 
'  for  bimting  through  much  imrdated  material  to  &nd  thl 
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suited  to  his  conditions.  The  index  lor  schools  is  essentially  a 
graded  course  of  study  in  games. 

The  ball  games  requiring  team  play  have  been  described  accord- 
ing to  an  analytic  scheme  not  before  used  for  the  class  of  games  given 
in  the  present  volume,  which  makes  it  possible  to  locate  at  a  glance 
infoimation  about  the  laying  out  of  the  ground,  the  number,  assign- 
ment, and  duties  of  players,  the  object  of  the  game,  rules  and  pointa 
of  play,  fouls,  and  score.  The  various  kinds  of  balls  are  described 
with  o£Bcial  specifications.  Diagrams  for  all  kinds  of  games  have 
been  supplied  unsparingly,  wherever  it  seemed  possible  to  make 
dearer  the  understanding  of  a  game  by  such  means,  and  pictorial 
illustration  has  been  used  where  diagrams  were  inadequate.  The 
music  for  all  singing  games  is  given  with  full  accomiianiment. 
Suggestions  for  the  teaching  and  conduct  of  games  are  given,  with 
directions  for  floor  formations.  Means  of  counting  out  and  choos- 
ing sides  and  players  are  described,  and  one  section  is  devoted  to 
forfeits. 

Under  each  of  the  main  divisions  chosen  —  miscellaneous  active 
games,  quiet  games,  singing  games,  bean-bag  games,  and  ball 
games  —  the  material  has  been  arranged  in  alphabetic  order  to 
facilitate  ready  reference,  although  a  general  alphabetic  index  is 
appended.  In  short,  the  book  aims  to  bring  together  all  related 
material  and  every  available  device  for  making  it  readily  accessible 
and  easily  understood. 


SOUSCES  AHS  VATURE  OF  MATERIAL.  — The  material  in  thb 
volume,  aside  from  that  accumulated  through  a  long  experience 
in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  games,  has  been  collected 
through  (i)  special  original  research,  and  (i)  bibliographical 
research.  The  original  research  has  been  made  among  the 
foreign  population  of  New  York  City,  where  practically  the  enlire 
world  is  accessible,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Ori^nal  This  has  resulted  in  seme  entirely  new  games  that 
reBearch  the  writer  has  not  found  elsewhere  in  print.  From 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Greek  Pebble  Chase, 
the  Russian  Hole  Ball,  the  Scotch  Keep  Moving,  the  Danish 
Slipper    Slap,    and,    from    our    own    country,    among    others. 


Sources  and  Nature  of  Material 

'  Chickadee-dee  from  Long  Island,  and  Hip  from  New  Jersey. 
Entirely  new  ways  of  playing  games  previously  recorded  have 
been  found,  amounting  not  merely  to  a  variation  but  to  a  wholly 
new  fonn.  Such  is  the  method  here  given  for  playing  Babylon, 
a  form  gathered  from  two  different  Scotch  sources.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  game  of  Wolf,  for  which  additional  features  have 
been  found  that  add  greatly  to  its  playing  value,  especially  the 
rule  whereby  the  wolf,  when  discovered  by  the  sheep  who  are 
hunting  for  him,  shall  take  a  jump  toward  the  sheep  before  his 
chase  after  them  begins;  or,  should  he  discover  them  first,  the 
requirement  that  they  take  three  steps  toward  him  before  the 
chase  begins.  Such  points  add  greatly  to  the  sport  of  a  game,  and 
with  the  spoken  formulas  that  accompany  them  form  a  rich  find 
for  both  student  and  player. 

One  may  not  well  refer  to  the  original  research  without  mention 
of  the  charm  of  the  task  itself.  It  has  been  one  of  the  sunniest, 
happiest  lines  possible  to  follow,  attended  invariably  with  smiling 
faces  and  laughter  on  the  part  of  old  or  young,  native  or  foreign, 
the  peasant  people  or  those  more  sophisticated. 

The  bibliographical  research  has  covered  a  wide  field.  Here- 
tofore the  principal  sources  in  English  for  the  collector  of  games 
have  been  the  invaluable  and  scholarly  folklore  BibUogrHpbi- 
compilalionsof  Mr.  William  Wells  Newell  {Sottgs  and    cal  resctrch 

[  Games  of  American  Children)  and  Mrs.  Alice  B-  *n<ir«"lt» 
Gomme  (Tradilional  Games  in  the  Dklionary  of  British  Folk  Lore). 
The  earlier  British  collection  by  Strutt  {Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
English  People)  has  also  been  a  source  of  great  value.  In  the 
United  States  considerable  collecting  and  translating  of  games  have 
from  time  to  time  been  done  by  the  physical  training  magazine, 
Mind  and  Body.  For  all  modem  athletic  games  an  invaluable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  Mes.srs.  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Brothers 
'n  the  publication,  since  T892,  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Mr.  James  E. 
Sullivan.  The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  all  of  these  sources. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  consulted  in  many 
fields  including  works  of  travel,  reports  of  missionaries,  etc.  This 
has  resulted  in  games  from  widely  scattered  sources,  including 
European  countries,  the  Orient,  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  North 
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otbcsB,  an  the  Japanese  Cnb  Race;  Ae  CUaese  games  flf  Fofckig 
Ibe  Otj  Gates,  and  LeOmg  Oi«  ibe  Doib;  the  bveaa  games 
with  flowas  and  gnsaes;  the  North  Amakaa  latfiiB  prats  ol 
Snow  Snake  and  RaOng  Target;  and  Oe  poetic  pme  ol  the 
Bttle  SpaDBh  chidroi  aboot  the  Voca  and  Stata,  pl^vd  in  the 
DOondaneB  nniLed  by  stmshne  and  shadow. 

But  the  abject  ot  the  boot  has  beca  faj  an  means  to  pcesent 
ooljr  Borcl  matcriiL  There  is  an  aiirtocracy  of  pmes,  dassic 
t^^Mt  hy  aD  the  ri^iU  cf  tradition  aad  popohr  approval. 
mgtuM  without  irtiich  a  coBectkn  vooU  be  as  hicocDpIete 
aa  would  an  anthology  of  Eag^Bh  ballads  without  RMm  Hoodj 
SaOy  in  our  AUey,  or  Drink  to  me  only  vitk  tkim  Eyes.  These 
standard  games  are  amply  represented,  minted  in  the  true  spirit 
of  American  democracy  with  strangers  from  foreign  lands  and  the 
new  cTcalioiis  of  modem  athletic  practice. 

The  games,  old  and  new,  are  full  of  that  mtimaticoi  of  envirtm- 
tnent  which  the  novelist  calb  local  colco',  oftot  containing  in  the 
lifftf  name  alone  a  comprehensi^'e  suggest  iveness  as  great 

color  aad  as  that  of  an  Homeric  epithet.  Thus  our  familiar 
bmncr  fo  Cat  and  Mouse  appears  in  modem  Greece  as  Lamb 
*■"**•  and  Wolf;  and  the  French  %-eision  of  Spin  the  Platter 

is  My  Lady'sToilet,  concerned  with  laces,  jewels,  and  other  ballroom 
accessories  instead  of  our  prosaic  numbering  of  players.  These 
changes  that  a  game  takes  on  in  different  environments  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  folklore,  and  some  amusing  examples  are  to  be 
found  m  our  own  country.  For  instance,  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising to  find  a  game  that  is  kno\vn  imdcr  another  name  in  the 
North  called,  in  Southern  States,  " Ham-Ham-Chicken-Ham- 
Bacon  I"  The  author  found  a  good  example  of  folklore-in-the- 
making  in  the  game  usually  known  as  "Run,  Sheep,  Run  I"  in 
which  a  band  of  hidden  players  seek  their  goal  under  the  guidance 
of  signals  shouted  by  a  leader.  As  gathered  in  a  Minnesota  town, 
tbew  signals  consisted  of  colors,  —  red,  blue,  green,  etc    Thk 
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rnme  game  was  found  in  the  city  environment  of  New  York 
under  the  name  of  Oyster  Sale,  and  the  signals  had  become 
piddes,  tomatoes,  and  other  articles  strongly  suggestive  of  a  deli- 
catessen store.  The  butterfly  verse  for  Jumping  Rope  is  obviously 
another  late  production  of  the  folklore  spirit. 

The  lover  of  childish  humor  will  find  many  delightful  exam- 
ples of  it  among  the  games,  as  where  little  Jacky  Lingo  feeds 
bread  and  butter  to  the  sheep  (Who  Goes  Round  My  Stone  Wall?); 
or  the  Mother,  trying  the  Old  Witch's  apple  pie,  discovers  that 
**It  tastes  exactly  like  my  child  Monday  1"  The  tantalizing 
"nominies"  or  "dares,"  as  in  Fox  and  Geese,  and  Wolf,  and  the 
ways  in  which  players  are  trapped  into  false  starts,  as  in  Black 
Tom,  ace  also  highly  amusing. 


PBinciPLES  OF  SELECnoiT-  —  In  the  selection  of  material  for 
this  work,  a  marked  distinction  has  been  made  between  games, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unorganized  play  and 
constructive  activities  included  in  many  books  of  children's 
games.  While  the  term  "play"  includes  games,  so  that  we 
"play  games,"  it  applies  also  to  informal  play  activities,  such 
as  a  child's  "playing  horse,"  "playing  house," or  playing  in  the 
sand.  In  such  unorganized  play  there  are  no  fixed  rules,  no 
formal  mode  of  procedure,  and  generally,  no  climax  to  be  axiieved. 
The  various  steps  are  usually  spontaneous,  not  predetermined, 
and  are  subject  to  individual  caprice.  In  games,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  Blind  Man's  Bufl",  Prisoners'  Base,  or  Football, 
there  are  prescribed  acts  subject  to  rules,  generally  penalties  for 
defeat  or  the  infringement  of  rules,  and  the  action  proceeds  in  a 
regular  evolution  until  it  culminates  in  a  given  climax,  which 
usually  consists  in  a  victory  of  skill,  speed  or  strength.  In  a 
strict^  sdentific  sense,  games  do  not  always  involve  the  element 
of  sport  or  play,  being  used  in  many  forms  among  primitive 
peoples  for  serious  di\'inalory  purposes.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  all  of  the  games  in  the  present  collection  are  for  the 
IHltpoee  of  sport  and  recreation. 
'  ^e  four  hundred  games  here  published  are  selected  from  a 
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jeative  expression.  There  will  doubtless  always  be  some  games 
ihat  will  have  large  popular  following,  playing  on  the  "psychology 
of  the  crowd,"  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  players.  Thus  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  so-called  national  games,  Baseball  and  Football  in 
America,  Handball  in  Ireland,  Pelota  in  Spain,  and  so  on;  but 
natural  expression  through  games  has  always  been  and  probably 
always  will  be  infinitely  varied,  and  should  be  if  the  psychology 
of  the  subject  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

In  the  arrangement  of  material  there  has  many  times  been  a 
«trong  temptation  to  classify  the  games  by  their  historic,  geographic, 
psychologic,  or  educational  interests;  by  the  playing  elements 
contained  in  them ;  or  by  several  other  possible  methods  which  are 
of  interest  chiefly  to  the  academic  student;  but  these  have  each 
in  turn  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  original  intention  of  making 
the  book  preeminently  a  useful  working  manual  for  the  player  or 
leader  of  games. 

The  same  games  are  found  not  only  in  many  different  countries 
and  localities,  but  under  different  names  and  with  many  variations 
in  the  form  of  playing  them.  This  has  necessitated  Varying 
a  method  of  analytical  study  which  has  been  followed  wdes  o'  pl«y 
with  all  of  the  games.  A  card  catalogue  has  been  made  of  them, 
and  in  connection  with  each  game  notation  has  been  made  of 
the  various  names  imder  which  it  has  been  found,  and  details 
of  the  diEferences  in  the  mode  or  rules  of  play.  The  choice  of 
rules  or  directions  has  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  playing 
values  previously  alluded  to,  those  directions  having  been  selected 
which  experience  has  shown  to  make  the  most  interesting  game. 
Sometimes  these  differences  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  different 
game,  or  one  suited  to  different  ages  of  players.  In  a  few  instances, 
as  with  Prisoners'  Base,  Captain  Ball,  Zigzag  Ball,  etc.,  it  has 
wemed  best  to  present  several  typical  forms  of  the  same  game  with 
an  analytic  statement  of  the  differences,  Jeaving  the  leader  to 
select  the  form  best  adapted  to  his  conditions.  At  no  time, 
however,  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  present  all  games  or  all 
forms  of  any  one  game.  That  would  be  merely  to  make  a  com- 
pendium of  all  possible  material.  A  purposeful  selection  has 
been  made  throughout. 

The  choice  of  names  could  not  well  be  made  on  any  one  prlD^ 
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not  tumble  down  next  week ;  he  runs  more  fleetly,  dodges  with 
more  agility,  plays  more  expertly  in  every  way,  showing  thereby  a 
neuro-muscular  development. 

The  social  development  through  games  is  fully  as  important 
and  as  pronounced.  Many  children,  whether  because  of  lonely 
conditions  at  home,  or  through  some  personal  pecul-  Social 
iarily,  do  not  possess  the  power  readily  and  pleasantly  development 
to  co5perate  with  others.  Many  of  their  elders  lack  this  facility 
also,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  place  one  at  a  greater 
disadvantage  in  business  or  society,  or  in  any  of  the  relations  of 
life.  The  author  has  known  case  after  case  of  peculiar,  unsocial, 
even  disliked  children,  who  have  come  into  a  new  power  of  coopera- 
tion and  have  become  popular  with  their  playmates  through  the 
inQuence  of  games.  The  timid,  shrinking  child  learns  to  take 
his  turn  with  others;  the  bold,  selfish  child  learns  that  he  may 
not  monopolize  opportunities;  the  unappreciated  child  gains  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  others  through  some  particular  skill 
that  makes  him  a  desired  partner  or  a  respected  opponent.  He 
learns  to  take  defeat  without  discouragement  and  to  win  without 
undue  elation.  In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  are  the  dormant 
powers  for  social  cooperation  developed,  reaching  the  highest 
point  at  last  in  the  team  games  where  self  is  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  the  team,  and  cooperation  is  the  very  life 
of  the  game. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  in  the  training  that  comes 
ihrough  games,  is  the  development  of  will.  The  volitional  aspect 
of  the  will  and  its  power  of  endurance  are  plainly  _.j,  .  . 
seen  to  grow  in  power  of  initiative;  in  courage  to 
give  "dares"  and  to  take  risks;  in  determination  to  capture  an 
opponent,  to  make  a  goal,  or  to  win  the  game.  But  probably 
the  most  valuable  training  of  all  is  that  of  inhibition  —  that 
power  for  restraint  and  self-control  which  is  the  highest  aspect  of 
the  will  and  the  latest  to  develop.  The  little  child  entering  the 
primary  school  has  very  little  of  this  power  of  inhibition.  To  see 
a  thing  he  would  like  is  to  try  to  get  It;  to  want  to  do  a  thing  is 
to  do  it;  he  acts  impubively;  he  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
restrain  movement  and  to  deliberate.  A  large  part  of  the  difficulty 
I  the  training  of  children  at  home  and  at  school  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  this  power  of  the  will  for  restraint  and  sdf-control  is  tmde 
vdoped.  So-called  "willfulness"  is  a  wQl  in  which  the  volitkmal 
power  has  not  yet  been  balanced  with  this  inhibiti^'e  power.  One 
realizes  is  this  way  the  force  (rf  ^Matthew  Arnold's  definttioD  (d 
character  as  "  a  ccrapletely  fasbicHied  will." 

There  fe  no  agency  that  can  so  effectively  and  nattirally  develop 
power  of  inhibition  as  games.  In  those  of  very  little  children 
there  are  very  few,  if  any,  restrictions;  but  as  players  grow  older, 
more  and  more  rules  and  regulations  appear,  requiring  greater  and 
greater  self-control  — such  as  not  playing  out  of  one's  turn;  not 
starting  over  the  line  in  a  race  until  the  proper  signal;  aiming 
deliberately  with  the  ball  instead  of  throwing  wildly  or  at  haphaz- 
ard; until  a^ain,  at  the  adolescent  age,  the  highly  organized  team 
games  and  contests  are  reached,  with  their  prescribed  modes  of 
play  and  elaborate  restrictions  and  fouls.  There  could  not  be  in 
the  experience  of  either  boy  or  girl  a  more  live  opportunity  than  in 
these  advanced  games  for  acquiring  the  power  of  inhibitory  control, 
or  a  more  real  experience  in  which  to  exercise  it.  To  be  able,  m 
the  emotional  excitement  of  an  intense  game  or  a  close  contest, 
to  observe  rules  and  regulations;  to  choose  under  such  circum- 
stances between  fair  or  unfair  means  and  to  act  on  the  choice,  is 
to  have  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  to 
have  the  trained  power  and  habit  of  acting  on  such  knowledge, — 
a  power  and  habit  that  mean  mimeasurably  for  character.  It  is 
for  the  need  of  such  balanced  power  that  contests  in  the  business 
world  reach  the  point  of  winning  at  any  cost,  by  fair  means  or  fouL 
It  is  for  the  need  of  such  tramed  and  balanced  power  of  will  that 
our  highways  of  finance  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  able  men. 
If  the  love  of  fair  play,  a  sense  of  true  moral  values,  and  above  all, 
the  power  and  habit  of  will  to  act  on  these  can  be  developed  in  our 
boys  and  girls,  it  will  mean  immeasurably  for  the  uplift  of  the 
community. 

The  natural  interests  of  a  normal  child  lead  him  to  care  for 

different  types  of  games  at  different  periods  of  his  development. 

Bvolntion  oi    In  Other  words,  his  own  powers,  in  their  natural 

pUy  interwts  evolution,  seek  instinctively  the  elements  in  play  that 

will  contribute  to  their  own  growth.     \\'hen  games  are  studied 

from  this  viewpoint  of  the  child's  interests,  they  are  found  to 
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1^  into  groups  having  pronounced  characteristics  at  different 

'  «ge  periods. 

Thus,  the  little  child  of  six  years  enjoys  particularly  games  tn 
which  there  is  much  repetition,  as  in  most  of  the  singing  games; 
games  involving  impersonation,  appealing  to  his  Games  for 
imagination  and  dramatic  sense,  as  where  he  becomes  various  ages 
a  mouse,  a  fox,  a  sheepfold,  a  farmer,  etc. ;  or  games  of  simple 
chase  (one  chaser  for  one  runner)  as  distinguished  from  the 
group-chasing  of  a  few  years  later.  His  games  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, reaching  their  climax  quickly  and  making  but  slight  demand 
on  powers  of  attention  and  physical  endurance ;  they  require  but 
little  skill  and  have  very  few,  if  any,  rules,  besides  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  "taking  turns.''  In  short,  they  are  the  games  suited  to 
undeveloped  powers  in  ahnost  every  particular  but  that  of 
ima^nation. 

Two  or  three  years  later  these  games  are  apt  to  seem  "babyish" 
to  a  child  and  to  lose  interest  for  him.  His  games  then  work 
through  a  longer  evolution  before  reaching  their  climax,  as  where  an 
entire  group  of  players  instead  of  one  has  to  be  caught  before  the 
game  is  won,  as  in  Red  Lion,  Pom  Pom  Pull-away,  cic.  He  can 
watch  more  points  of  interest  at  once  tlian  formerly,  and  choose 
between  several  different  possible  modes  of  play,  as  in  Prisoners* 
Base.  He  gives  "dares."  runs  risks  of  being  caught,  and  exercises 
hb  courage  in  many  ways.  He  uses  individual  initiative  instead  of 
merely  playing  in  his  turn.  This  is  the  age  of  "nomioies,"  in  which 
the  individual  player  hurls  defiance  at  his  opponents  with  set 
lonnulas,  usually  in  rhyme.  Players  at  this  time  band  together 
in  many  of  their  games  in  opposing  groups,  "choosing  sides"  — 
the  first  simple  beginning  of  team  play.  Neuro-muscular  skill 
increases,  as  shown  in  ball  play  and  in  agile  dodging.  Endurance 
lor  running  is  greater. 

When  a  child  is  about  eleven  or  tv?elve  years  of  age,  some  of  these 
characteristics  decline  and  others  equally  pronounced  lake  their 
placa  "Nominie?"  disappear  and  games  of  simple  chase  (tag 
games)  decline  in  interest.  Races  and  other  competitive  forms  of 
running  become  more  strenuous,  indicating  a  laudable  instinct  to 
increase  thereby  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  at  a  time  when 

t  *s  growth  is  much  greater  proportionately  than  that  of  the  arterieSL 
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and  the  blood  pressare  b  omseqoentljr  greater.    A 
feature  from  now  on  is  the  closer  organization  of  grc 
is  called  team  ptay.    Team  play  bears  to  the  simp] 
which  precedes  it  an  analogous  relation  in  scxne  r 
between  modem  and  primitiTe  warfare.    In  primiti' 
action  of  the  participants  was  homogeneous;   that 
batant  performed  the  same  kind  of  aorice  as  di 
combatant  and  largely  on  individual  initiative.    ' 
battle  and  the  clang  of  arms"  meant  aa  individu 
every  man  engaged.    In  ctmtrast  to  this  there  is,  is 
fare,  a  distributitm  of  functions,  some  combatants  [ 
kind  of  duty  and  others  another,  all  working  toget! 
mon  end.    In  the  higher  team  organizations  of  Bas 
ball,  Football,  there  is  such  a  distribution  of  fu 
players  being  forwards,  some  throwers,  some  guarc 
these  parts  are  often  taken  in  rotation  by  the  dil 
The  strongest  characteristic  of   team  play  is  tl 
whereby,  for  instance,  a  ball  b  passed  to  the  best 
player  having  the  most  advantageous  position  for 
A  player  who  would  gain  glory  for  himself  by  a 
tional  play  at  the  risk  of  losing  tor  his  team  does 
team  spirit.    The  traits  of  character  required  am 
good  team  work  are  invaluable  in  business  and  sot^. 
are  among  the  best  possible  truts  of  character.    \ 
games  makes  maximal  demands  upon  perceptive  ^ 
ability  to   react  quickly  and   accurately  upon   r^ 
conditions,  requirmg  quick  leasoning  and  judgmen 
ttou  play  of  this  sort  begins  to  acquire  a  decided  mt 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  reaches  a  strong  devel< 
high  schools,  and  continues  through  college  and  adu 
Such  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  games  wl 
Rdation        '^^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^  development  at  diS 
k«tweea         They  are  all  based  upon  a  natural 
derdopsunt  physical  and  psychological  powers  thi 
BBifitj        jiinte^j  at  m  so  brief  a  sketch.    Any 
with  the  education  or  training  of  a  child  should  kn 
of  modem  study  in  these  particulars. 
Tlie  fullest  and  most  ptadKAl  coret^kBXkfQ.  cK.  on 
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&e  chad's  evolution  to  the  particular  subject  of  play  that  has  yet 
beeQ  presented  is  that  of  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  Superiateadent 
of  Playgrounds  in  Pittsburgh,  and  fonnerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 
The  wonderful  studies  in  the  psychology  of  play  by  Karl  Groos 
(The  Play  of  Animals  and  The  Play  of  Man),  and  the  chapter  by 
Professor  William  James  on  Inslinci,  show  how  play  activities  are 
expressions  of  great  basic  instincts  that  are  among  the  strongest 
threads  m  the  warp  and  woof  of  character  —  instincts  that  should 
have  oppcrtunity  to  grow  and  strengthen  by  exercise,  as  in  play 
and  games.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  play,  in  games  and  other 
forms,  is  nature's  own  way  of  developing  and  training  power. 
As  Groos  impressively  says,  "We  do  not  play  because  we  are 
young;  we  have  a  period  of  youlh  so  that  wc  may  play." 

The  entire  psychology  of  play  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of 
games.  Indeed,  although  the  study  of  games  in  their  various  as- 
pects is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  bibJicgraphy  bearing  on 
the  subject,  historic,  scientific,  psychologic,  and  educational,  is 
enonnous  and  demands  a  distinct  scholarship  of  its  own. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  teacher  should  know  the  significance 
of  certain  manifestations  in  a  child's  play  interests.  If  they 
should  not  appear  in  due  time,  they  should  be  en-  Ago 
couraged,  just  as  attention  is  given  to  the  hygiene  of  claisification 
a  child  who  is  under  weight  for  his  age.  But  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  any  hard  and  fast  age  limits  may  be  set  for  the  use 
of  different  plays  and  games.  To  assign  such  limits  would  be 
a  wholly  artificial  procedure,  and  yet  is  one  toward  which  there 
is  sometimes  too  strong  a  tendency.  A  certain  game  cannot  be 
prescribed  for  a  certain  age  as  one  would  diagnor;  and  prescribe 
for  a  malady.  Nothing  in  the  life  of  either  child  or  adult  is 
more  elastic  than  his  play  interests.  Play  would  not  be  play 
were  this  otherwise.  The  caprice  of  mood  and  circumstance  is 
of  the  very  soul  of  play  in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  chiefly  away  from  dog- 
matic limitations  in  the  use  of  games.  Very  young  players  and 
adults  alike  may  find  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  same 
game.  Previous  training  or  experience,  conditions  of  fatigue,  the 
cJrcumstances  of  the  moment^  and  many  other  considerations 
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determine  the  suitableness  of  games.  To  I 
has  known  the  game  of  Three  Deep,  which  is 
nasium  games  for  men,  to  be  played  with  gre; 
by  a  class  of  six-year-old  boys;  and  the  sam 
unmterestedly  bungled  over  by  a  class  of  c 
had  not  had  previous  training  in  games  and  v 
sourceful.  Similarly,  the  comparatively  simp! 
ment  may  be  interesting  and  refreshing  for  a  ( 
men,  while  high-school  pupils  coming  to  care 
may  prefer  Battle  Ball,  a  more  closely  organij 
type.  In  general,  boys  and  girb  dblike  the  m 
-  just  outgrown,  but  the  adult  often  comes  agai 
pleasure  in  the  simpler  forms,  and  this  witli 
childhood. 

The  index  of  games  for  elementary  and  hi; 

jtf  this  volume  constitutes  a  graded  course  hi 

Qtfipi  Study  of  children's  interests. 

Gonm  of        games  for  schools  is  made,  not 

studjon        lief  or  intention  that  the  use  < 

*■"•■  confined  to  any  particular  gra 

but  largely,  among  other  considerations,  t 

found  advantageous  in  a  school  course  to  I 

reserve  as  pupils  progress.    The  games  hav< 

for  the  earliest  grade  in  which  they  have 

average,  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  well  playf 

that  they  be  used  thereafter  in  any  grade  wher 

ing.    This  school  index  by  grades,  which  t 

games,  will  be  found  a  general  guide  for  the 

game  is  suitable  imder  any  circumstances. 

The  relation  of  games  to  a  school  prc^ 

To  sit  for  a  day  in  a  class  room  observing  is 

Rdatlon  of     ^^^  mental  strain  and  fatigue 

gunM  to        beyond  question  that  the  school 

school  life      ditions  induce  a  tremendous  na 

through  prolonged  concentration  on  academic 

the  abnormal  repression  of  movement  and  m 

becomes  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  d 

cood/tjons  of  study.     As  a  &«a&\on.  b&nk&« 


I  neuro-musculai      ^H 
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steadj  increase  in  the  ajdmonitions  that  restrain  t 
activity  as  shown  in  the  unnecessary  handling  of  books  and  pencils 
and  general  restlessness;  also  restraint  of  a  desire  to  use  the  voice 
and  communicate  in  a  natural  outlet  of  the  social  instinct.  One 
b  equally  impressed  with  the  prolonged  continuance  of  bad  pos- 
tures, in  which  the  chest  is  narrowed  and  depressed,  the  back  and 
shoulders  rounded  forward,  and  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive 
organs  crowded  upon  one  another  in  a  way  that  impedes  their 
proper  functioning  and  induces  passive  congestion.  In  short, 
the  nervous  strain  for  both  pupil  and  teacher,  the  need  for  vigorous 
stimulation  of  respiration  and  circulation,  for  an  outlet  for  the 
repressed  social  and  emotional  nature,  for  the  correction  of  pos- 
ture, and  for  a  change  from  abstract  academic  interests,  are  all 
largely  indicated.  Nothing  can  correct  the  posture  but  formal 
gymnastic  work  selected  and  taught  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  other 
conditions  may  be  largely  and  quickly  relieved  ihrough  the  use  of 
games.  Even  five  minutes  in  the  class  room  will  do  this,  —  five 
minutes  of  lively  competition,  of  laughter,  and  of  absorbing  involun- 
tary interest.  The  more  physical  activity  there  is  in  this  the  better, 
and  fifteen  minutes  of  even  freer  activity  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
playground  is  more  than  fifteen  times  better. 

The  typical  school  recess  is  a  sad  apology  for  such  complete 
refrshment  of  body  and  mind.  A  few  pupils  take  the  center  of 
the  field  of  play,  while  the  large  majority,  most  of  whom  are  in 
greater  need  of  the  -xercise,  stand  or  walk  slowly  around  the  edges, 
talking  over  the  teacher  and  the  lesson.  An  organized  recess,  by 
which  is  meant  a  programme  whereby  only  enough  classes  go  to 
the  playground  at  one  time  to  give  opportunity  for  all  of  the  pupils 
to  run  and  play  at  once,  does  away  with  these  objections,  if  some 
little  guidance  or  leadership  be  given  the  children  for  lively  games. 
The  best  discipline  the  writer  has  ever  seen,  in  cither  class  room  or 
playground,  has  been  where  games  are  used,  the  privilege  of  play 
being  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  instant  obedience  be- 
fore and  after.  Besides,  with  such  a  natural  outlet  for  repressed 
iistincts,  their  ebullition  at  the  wrong  time  is  not  so  apt  to  occur. 
Many  principals  object  to  recesses  because  of  the  moral  contami- 
nation for  which  those  periods  are  often  responsible.     The  author 

8  had  repeated  and  convincing  testimon/  of  the  efficacy  of  games 
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ith  this  objection.    The  game  becomes  the  one  ab 

sst  of  recess,  and  everything  else  gives  way  before  it 

aperintendent  of  Schools  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  one 

ichool  superintendents  in  the  country  to  go  on  record 

efit  from  games,  and  much  fuller  experience  has  accu* 

ce. 

«^h  of  large  cities  has  been  so  comparatively  recent 
;e  only  b^inning  to  realize  the  lunitations  they  put 
J     upcm  normal  life  in  many  ways  and  the  need  foi 
mic  special  efifort  to  counterbalance  these  limitations. 
:e     The  lack  of  opportunity  for  natural  play  for  children 
and  young  people  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
in  its  effects  upon  growth  of  body  and  character.    Th< 
>f  children  who  have  only  the  crowded  city  streets  to  plaj 
mous,  and  any  one  visiting  the  public  schoob  in  the  earlj 
may  readily  detect  by  the  white  faces  those  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  summer's  fresh  air  and  su' 
rhe  movement  to  provide  public  playgroimds  for  childr 
e  park  space  for  all  classes  in  our  cities  is  one  connect 
ith  the  health,  strength,  and  endurance  of  the  populate 
^ade  against  tuberculosis  has  no  stronger  ally.    Inf 
stance  to  disease  in  any  form  must  be  increased  by 
iities  for  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  exercise.     This 
of  the  building  up  of  a  strong  physique  is  an  er 
ing  directly  on  the  industrial  power  of  the  Individ 
omunity  expenditures  for  hospitals  and  other  ins 
Eure  of  the  dependent  and  disabled  classes. 
*ippling  of  moral  power  is  foimd  to  be  fully  as 
ith  these  conditions  as  is  the  weakening  of  phyf 
apartments  have  repeatedly  reported  that  thf 
tids  has  resulted  in  decrease  of  the  number  r 
juvenile  crime  in  their  vicinity;   also  dec 
ices   resulting   from  misdeeds   of  the  c 
natural  and  normal  outlet  for  energies  tl 
destruction  of  property,  altercations,  ai 
sorts,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  playgroimd  b 
ased  cost  for  detection  and  prosecution  r 
\d  related  agencies. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  children  of  the  poor  ara 
the  only  ones  who  need  the  physical  and  moral  benefit  of  normal 
childish  play.  One  b  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  many  children 
of  the  rich  are  even  more  to  be  pitied,  for  the  shackles  Children  of 
of  amventicmality  enslave  them  from  the  outset,  flieridi 
Many  are  blasS  with  opera  and  picture  exhibits  —  tjrpical  forms 
of  pleasure  for  the  adult  of  advanced  culture  —  without  ever 
having  had  the  free  laughter  and  frolic  of  childhood.  That  part 
of  the  growing-up  process  most  essential  for  character  is  literally 
expunged  from  life  for  them.  One  need  spend  but  an  hour  in  a 
dty  park  to  see  that  many  children  are  restrained  from  the  slight- 
est running  or  frolic  because  it  would  soil  their  clothes  or  be  other- 
wise ^  undesirable."  The  author  recalls  a  private  school  for  girls 
in  which  laughter  was  checked  at  recess  because  it  was  **  unlady- 
like.'' 

In  contrast  to  this  barbarous  repression  are  some  delightful 
instances  of  provision  for  normal  chfldish  play  and  exercise  for 
such  children.  In  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities  a  Teachers  of 
teacher  was  employed  for  several  seas<His  to  play  S»>n^ 
games  with  a  group  of  chfldren  oa  a  suburban  lawn  to  which  all 
repaired  twice  a  week.  This  was  genuine  play,  full  of  exercise 
and  sport  and  laughter.  In  another  Eastern  city  a  teacher  was 
similariy  employed  for  many  seasons  to  coach  a  Basket  Ball  team 
in  the  small  rear  area  of  the  typical  city  residence.  Teachers  of 
physical  training  and  others  are  doing  much  to  organize  thb 
sort  of  exercise,  including  tramping  clubs  and  teams  for  cross- 
country runs,  and  the  encouragement  of  Tether  Ball  and  other 
games  suited  to  limited  conditicHis. 

As  a  nation  we  are  slow  to  learn  the  value  of  recreaticm.  We  go 
to  the  extremes  of  using  it  either  not  at  all  or  so  excessively  as  to 
exhaust  nervous  energy  to  the  pdnt  where  ''the  day  we  most 
need  a  holiday  is  the  day  after  a  holiday.''  This  may  be  different 
when  we  learn  more  fully  that  the  recuperative  power  of  short 
intervals  of  axnplete  relaxation  has  a  genuine  investment  value. 
The  increased  output  of  energy  afterward,  the  ihYegtmcnt- 
happier  spirits,  prolonged  endurance,  clearer  think-  vehie  of 
ing,  and  tfie  greater  ease  and  pleasure  with  which   racreaHon 

work  b  done,  more  than  odaoensate  lotiiKyt  >^^'Rn{£s^^ 
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been  stated  that  oae  large  manufactiirmg  concern  has  found  w 
greatly  to  its  advantage  to  give  a  daily  recess  period  to  its  em- 
ployees at  its  own  expense,  the  loss  of  working  time  being  coni 
pensated  in  the  quality  of  the  output  following,  which  shows, 
for  instance,  in  the  fewer  mistakes  that  have  to  be  rectified 
The  welfare  work  of  our  large  stores  and  factories  should  provide 
opportunity,  facilities,  and  leadership  for  recreative  periods  of  this 
character. 

For  the  brain  worker  such  benefit  from  periods  of  relaxation 
is  even  more  apparent.     Our  strenuous  and  complicated  civiliza- 
Brkin  tion  makes  more  and  more  necessary  the  fostering  of 

workers  means  for  complete  change  of  thought.  When  this 
can  be  coupled  with  invigorating  physical  e.\ercise,  us  in  active 
games,  it  is  doubly  beneficial;  but  whether  games  be  active  or 
quiet,  the  type  of  recreation  found  in  them  for  both  child  and  adult 
is  of  especial  value.  It  affords  an  emotional  stimulus  and  outlet, 
an  opportunity  for  social  codperation,  an  involuntary  absorption 
of  attention,  and  generally  an  occasion  for  hearty  laughter,  that 
few  other  fonns  of  recreation  supply. 

The  list  in  this  volume  of  games  for  house  parties  and  country 
clubs  is  given  with  the  hope  of  making  games  more  available  for 
adults,  though  with  the  knowledge  that  guests  on  such  occasions 
take  in  a  wide  range  of  ages,  and  many  games  for  young  people 
are  included.  These  are  equally  appropriate  for  the  home  circle. 
In  addition,  the  so-called  gymnasium  games  offer  some  of  the  finest 
recreative  e-xercise. 

The  author  would  like  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  playing 
together  of  adults  and  children.     The  pleasure  to  the  child  on  such 
pi,_  (^  occasions  is  small  compared  to  the   pleasure  and 

Kdultiwitta  benefit  that  maybe  derived  by  the  grown-up.  To 
cbildTen  hold,  in  this  way,  to  that  youth  of  spirit  which  ap- 
preciates and  enters  into  the  clear-eyed  sport  and  frolic  of  the 
child,  b  to  have  a  means  of  renewal  for  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  nature.  In  a  large  city  in  the  Middle  West  there  is 
a  club  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  parents  who 
are  members  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  children  in  this  way. 
The  club  meets  one  evening  a  week.  It  is  composed  oi  a  few  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  their  wives  and  children.     It  meetf 
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jit  the  various  hemes,  the  hostess  being  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gramme, which  consbts  of  musical  or  other  niunbers  (rendered 
partly  by  the  children  and  partly  by  the  adults),  of  occasional 
dancing,  and  of  games,  some  of  which  must  always  call  for  the 
mutual  participation  of  the  children  and  their  elders.  A  more 
beautiful  idea  for  a  club  could  scarcely  be  devised.  It  is  also  a 
tragic  fact  that,  lacking  such  an  occasion,  many  parents  have  little 
opportunity  to  enjoy  their  children,  or,  alas  1  even  to  know  them. 

Another  illustration  may  indicate  even  more  strongly  the  benefits 
from  such  social  gatherings  of  adults  and  chfldren.  In  a  smaO 
town  where  the  yoimg  boys  and  girls  spent  more  6«met  in 
evenings  than  seemed  wise  in  places  of  public  country  life 
amusement,  a  teacher  of  physical  training  not  long  ago  opened  a 
class  for  them  expressly  to  meet  this  situation.  The  programme 
included  games,  dancing,  and  formal  exercise,  and  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  teach  things  of  this  sort  that  might  be  used  for 
gatherings  at  home.  The  class  fulfilled  its  object  so  well  that 
the  parents  themselves  became  interested,  began  to  attend  the 
sessions  and  participate  in  the  games,  until  they  were  an  mtegral 
part  of  all  that  went  on,  —  a  wholesome  and  delightful  association 
for  all  concerned,  and  one  that  practically  ended  the  tendencies 
it  was  designed  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  in  h&  practical  and  stimulating  pam- 
phlet on  games  for  country  children  {Country  Play;  A  Field  Day 
and  Play  Picnic  far  Country  Children.  Pub.  by  Charities  ^  N.  Y.), 
points  out  a  very  real  factor  in  the  failure  of  American  country 
life  to  hold  its  young  people  when  he  cites  the  lack  of  stimulation, 
organization,  and  guidance  for  the  play  activities  of  the  young.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  that  coimtry  chfldren  and  youths  have  through 
the  spaciousness  of  environment  alone  all  that  they  need  of  play. 
Organization  and  guidance  are  often  needed  more  than  for  the  dty 
children  whose  instincts  for  social  combination  are  more  acute. 

OSIODIS.  —  One  may  not  dose  even  a  brief  sketch  of  games 
and  their  uses  without  reference  to  the  topic  of  origins.  This  has 
been  studied  chiefly  from  two  different  viewpoints^  that  <\leths^5^\r 
ojgy,  m  which  the  work  ol  Mi.  Ste?rosl  C^iaai^&^^w3tessss5tf^ 
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that  oE  foIklOTe,  m  which  in  English  Mrs.  Gomme  and  Mi.  Newdl  ^M 
have  done  the  most  extensive  work.  Both  of  these  modes  of  study 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  games  originated  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race  as  serious  religious  or  divinitory  rites. 
Indeed,  many  are  so  used  among  primitive  peoples  to-day.  Very 
few  games  are  of  modem  invention,  though  the  development  ot 
many  to  the  high  point  of  organization  and  skill  in  which  we 
know  them  is  very  recent.  Basket  Ball  was  a  deliberate  invention, 
by  Dr.  James  Naismiih,  then  of  Spring6eld,  Mass.,  in  1892, 
Base  Ball  and  Tennis,  as  we  know  them,  were  developed  during  the 
last  half  century  from  earlier  and  simpler  forms ;  Indoor  Base  Ball 
was  devised  by  Mr.  George  W  Hancock,  of  Chicago,  in  1887, 
Battle  Ball  and  Curtain  Ball,  both  popular  gymnasium  games,  were 
devised  by  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University. 

In  ethnology  the  study  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  games 
"  furnishes,"  says  Mr.  Culin,  "  the  most  perfect  existing  evidence 
of  the  underlying  foundation  of  mythic  concepts  upon  which  so 
much  ot  the  fabric  of  our  culture  is  built."  The  most  scientific 
work  on  the  entire  subject  of  games  lies  m  this  direction.  Aa 
revealed  by  board  and  other  implement  games  the  element  of 
sport  does  not  originally  mhere  m  a  game,  the  procedure  being  a 
rite  of  magic  or  religion,  pursued  mainly  as  a  means  of  divination. 
In  Mr.  Culin's  opinion,  "  the  plays  of  children  must  be  regarded 
apart  from  games,  being  dramatic  and  imitative,  although  copy- 
ing games  as  they  [the  children]  copy  other  affairs  of  life,  and  thus 
often  preserving  remains  of  ceremonials  of  remote  antiquity." 

From  the  folklore  viewpoint  Mrs.  Gomme  and  Mr.  Newell 
have  brought  to  bear  on  games  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  old  cus- 
toms and  beliefs,  discerning  thereby  a  significance  that  might 
otherwise  pass  unnoticed  and  ijnappreciated.  Thus  we  have  the 
recognition  of  old  well-worship  rites  in  the  little  singing  game 
"Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water";  of  ancient  house  ritual  in  some 
of  the  dramatic  games;  m  others  the  propitiation  of  deities  that 
preside  over  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  sun-ivals  of  border  war- 
fare; of  old  courtship  and  marriage  obser\'ances,  and  many  other 
rites  and  customs.  Sometimes  this  recognition  Is  merely  on« 
of  analogy  or  association,  leading  to  a  surmise  of  the  origin  ol 
a  game ;  sometimes  it  b  supported  by  old  records  and  drawing 
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m  rdcrencci  found  in  early  literature.  While  often  not  bo  exact 
as  the  strictly  scientific  method,  this  folklore  study  throws  a 
fiood  of  light  oa  the  heritage  of  games  that  passes  from  child 
to  chSd,  giving  to  the  subject  added  dignity  and  worth.  One 
comes  to  appreciate  that  the  childhood  bereft  of  this  heritage 
has  lost  a  pleasure  that  is  its  natural  right,  as  it  would  if  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
or  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  class  of  games  studied  by  the  folklorists  mentioned  includes 
mainly  those  of  active  and  dramatic  character  as  distinguished 
from  the  board  and  implement  games.  Mrs.  Gomme  sees  in  their 
form,  method  of  playing,  the  dialogue  often  included,  and  the  fact 
of  their  continuance  from  generation  to  generation,  an  expression 
of  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  considers  them  a  valuable  adjunct  in 
the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  drama.  The  student  of  games 
must  find  of  great  interest  Mrs.  Gomme's  classification  by  formai- 
tion,  the  line  form  being  considered  to  represent,  or  to  have  grown 
'Out  of,  a  contest  between  people  from  different  countries  or  locali- 
'Ges;  the  circle  formation  a  representation  of  customs  prevailing 
fa  one  village,  town,  or  tribe,  and  so  on,  with  the  arch  form  or  tug 
.i)£  war,  the  wmding-up  games  (as  in  Snail),  etc. 

Viewed  in  this  light  of  their  origin,  games  are  especially  fasci 

iting.  They  take  one  back  to  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
ance    to  quaint  chronicles  of  kings  and  courtiers  setting  forth 

brilliant  train  for  some  game  that  is  the  heritage  of  the  child  of 
to-day;  to  ladies-in-waiting  on  the  Queen  playing  Babylon;  to 
shepherds  congregating  on  the  moors,  or  early  village  communities 
dividing,  over  some  forerunner  of  our  college  Football ;  to  village 
tads  and  lasses  dodging  through  the  cornstalks  with  Barley  Break, 
>or  milkmaids  playing  Stool  Ball  with  their  stools.  For  while  it  ia 
Tightly  said  that  the  serious  occupations  of  adults  at  one  period 
baome  the  games  of  children  at  another,  the  statement  omits  an  in- 
lennediate  fact  that  strongly  impresses  the  student  of  games ;  namely, 
that  these  activities,  which  at  first  were  serious  rites  have  been  used 
for  sport  by  adults  themselves  before  being  handed  down  to  chil- 
dren; as  though  the  grown  folk  should  masquerade  for  a  time  in 
theiroutwom  garments  before  passing  them  on  to  foUowmg  genera- 
Considering  the  vari^l  interests  that  find  expression  '-a 
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£se  games,  one  is  further  impressed  with  the  fact  that  humanitj 
)  thus  in  review  its  entire  range  of  experience,  transmuting 
lo  material  for  sport  the  circumstances  of  love  and  hatred,  sorrow 
Id  rejoicing,  fear  and  veneration.  Nothing  is  too  exalted  or 
Mmble,  too  solemn  or  fearsome,  to  be  the  subject  of  these  frolic 
Ints.  Nature  in  all  he'  panoply  is  here  in  dramatized  form  o: 
■erence  —  earth,  stone,  tire,  and  water ;  verdure  and  the  kingdom 
I  living  things  from  beast  to  man;  the  seasons  and  the  planets. 
Tdustry,  love  and  war,  fiends  and  deities,  death  itself  and  the 
Ireafter,  all  pass  in  review,  for  one  who  sees  the  hidden  signifi- 
loce,  like  a  panorama  of  existence,  as  they  passed,  a  plaything 
.  jest,  before  the  gods  of  Olympus.  It  would  seem  as 
bugh  humanity,  viewing  in  long  perspective  its  own  experiences, 
1  found  them  all  at  last  fit  subjects  to 

"  Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty."  ^ 


Dne  dares  to  hope  that  this  little  craft,  bearing  as  it  does  such  a 
it  of  gladness,  may  leave  behind  a  wake  of  cheer,  and  laughter 
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TO  THE  TCACHER  OF  GAMES 

The  following  suggestions  axe  made  with  a  view  to  the  use  ot 
games  under  any  circumstances,  though  many  of  them  apply 
especially  to  large  numbers  of  players  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  or  leader,  as  in  playgrounds  and  schools. 

The  leader  or  teacher  of  a  playground  should  approach  his  or 
her  work  largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  host  or  hostess  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  each  individual  guest  is  happy  and  has  opportunity 
to  share  all  of  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  But  much  more  than 
this  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
of  games,  or  leader  of  children's  play,  needs,  like  all  teachers,  to 
have  a  sympathetic  personal  understanding  of  the  players;  a  quick 
Insight  into  character  and  motive;  a  knowledge  of  what  to  look 
for  in  the  child's  development  at  different  periods,  as  indicated  in 
the  Introduction;  and  to  be,  in  short,  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

The  teacher  should  never  hesitate,  from  questions  of  personal 
dignity,  to  participate  in  the  play  of  children.  Nothing  can  more 
quickly  gain  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  child  than  such  par- 
ticipation. Every  adult  can  doubtless  recall  the  extreme  pleasure 
experienced  in  childhood  when  some  grown  person  entered  into  the 
childish  play.  In  schools,  where  there  is  necessarily  so  much  of 
formal  discipline  and  dealing  with  large  numbers  en  masse,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  effects  of  games  is  to  produce  a  more  natural  and 
sympathetic  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  a  fuller 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  child  nature.  This  effect 
from  the  use  of  games  has  been  noted  by  scores  of  teacheis,  even 
those  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  such  use. 

Every  teacher  will  have  his  or  her  individual  methods  for  teach- 
ing, discipline,  and  management  of  games.  The  following  gen- 
eral suggestions,  however,  are  the  resu't  of  expenence,  and  mav 
be  of  assistance  to  the  novice,  at  least 
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The  best  method  of  leaching  a  game  b  to  make  a  full  explaoa- 
doQ  of  it  before  the  pupils  take  their  places  to  play.  If  this  be  in 
a  schoolroom,  tUustrative  diagrams  may  often  be  How  to  teub 
drawn  on  the  blackboard,  and  it  is  sometimes  help-  t  euna 
ful,  there  or  ebewhere,  to  have  a  few  pupils  go  slowly  (not  running) 
through  the  genial  fonn  of  the  game,  to  illustrate  it  to  the  others. 
In  a  playground  the  same  method  may  be  used  by  having  the 
players  sit,  if  that  be  feasible,  or  by  halting  them  in  a  march  or 
after  gymnastic  exercises,  to  listen  to  the  explanation.  Never  try 
to  teach  and  play  a  game  at  the  same  time.  The  only  exception  to 
rule  should  be  where  there  b  a  large  and  disorderly  crowd 
with  which  to  deal.  Then  it  may  occasionally  be  best  to  start  a 
ic  to  gain  interest  and  attention,  and  then  halt  (or  further 
explanation. 

It  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  unity 
to  unite  all  of  the  players  in  a  playground  in  one  game.  Com- 
paratively few  games,  however,  are  successful  when  ci«ss  uid 
played  by  very  large  numbers.  A  special  index  has  group  gamM 
been  prepared  of  such  games,  however,  and  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  present  volume.  Classes  may  often  be  brought  into 
order  and  attention  in  a  playground  by  the  simple  device  of 
marching,  the  march  to  end  in  one  game  for  all  of  the  players, 
or  several  games  in  groups. 

An  indication  that  too  many  players  are  taking  part  in  a  game  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
players,  arising  usually  from  the  infrequency  with  which  each  player 
gets  an  opportunity  to  participate.  The  ultimate  test  of  any  gam^ 
however,  from  the  recreative  standpoint  must  be  one  of  interest, 
and  this  b  often  found  among  playeis  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  action  if  competition  be  close.  A  teacher  should  watch  closely 
for  waning  interest,  and  may  often  save  the  situation  by  dividing 
the  players  mto  two  or  more  groups.  Many  games  that  are  com- 
monly iKted  for  as  many  as  sixty  players  are  given  in  the  present 
index  as  useful  for  "thirty  or  more,"  By  thb  b  meant  that  the 
best  playing  values  of  the  game  are  lost  when  played  by  more  than 
thirty,  although  it  b  possible  to  use  the  game  wkh  a  larger  num- 
ber. Very  frequently  even  these  games  are  far  betto*  pl^red  \>j 
^nuiW  groups. 
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A  resourceful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  of  adapting  games  to 
large  numbers.  Among  such  devices  may  be  mentioned  (i)  in- 
creasing the  number  of  runners  and  chasers ;  for  instance,  in  the 
game  of  Cat  and  Rat,  there  may  be  several  cats  and  several  rats; 
(a)  in  the  circle  games  of  simple  character,  especially  the  singing 
games,  the  circle  may  be  duplicated,  thus  having  Iwo  concentric 
circles,  one  within  the  other;  (3)  in  many  ball  games 't  will  be  found 
possible  to  put  more  than  one  ball  in  play,  as  in  Bombardment  or 
Circle  Club  Bowls.  Such  suggestions  as  this  are  often  made  in  the 
present  volume  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  games. 

Group  play,  by  which  is  meant  the  division  of  a  large  number 
of  players  into  smaller  squads  or  groups,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
method  for  getting  the  best  sport  and  the  greatest  playing  values 
out  of  most  games.  Such  a  division  of  players  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter  to  inaugurate,  untrained  players  being  inclined  to  follow 
the  teacher  from  point  to  point  in  the  playground.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  appointing  group  leaders,  each  of  whom  should  under- 
stand the  game  to  be  played  and  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it- 
Older  children,  and  almost  invariably  the  children  who  are  disor- 
derly or  inclined  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  and  discipline  of 
the  playground,  are  the  best  ones  to  charge  with  such  responsibility. 
This  method  serves  the  double  purpose  of  quelling  their  disor- 
derly propensities  by  occupying  them  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and  takes  care  of  a  group  of  players  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
group  method  is  used  in  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  the  lead- 
ers of  the  groups,  or  allow  the  children  to  elect  them,  before  leaving 
the  class  room  for  the  playground. 

The  choice  of  games  to  be  played  should  be  left  to  a  vote  or  sug- 
Choiceof  geslion  of  the  players.  The  teacher's  function  in 
gUDH  this  regard  is  to  suggest,  not  to  dictate.     In  schools 

this  choice  may  generally  best  be  made  in  the  class  room,  before  a 
class  goes  to  the  playground. 

A  teacher  should  be  ready  with  suggestions  for  new  games  or 
occupationofsomesortwhen  interest  wanes  in  a  game  that  is  being 
played ;  but  a  new  game  should  not  be  suggested  until  there  is 
evidence  that  players  are  tired  of  the  old  one.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  children  want  to  play  games  incessantly 
during  a  half-day  session  of  a  playground.    Children  like  quiet 
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punutts  occasioaally  as  well  as  do  adults,  and  it  is  well  to  alternate 
games  with  such  quiet  periods  and  also  with  marching,  gymnastics, 
folk  dancing,  or  periods  of  free  activity.  So-called  quiet  games 
will  be  found  useful  imder  such  circumstances. 

Each  playground  leader  or  teacher  should  be  provided  with  a 
whistle.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  strain  on  the  voice,  and  should 
be  understood  from  the  outset  to  command  instant  , 

quiet,  all  play  to  be  suspended  when  it  is  heard.     The  '^ 

most  Joyous  play  goes  always  with  the  best  discipline.  Both  chil- 
dren and  adult  players  like  strength  and  decision  in  a  teacher 
or  leader.  Indeed,  they  instinctively  place  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  decided  and  dominant  characters  among  them- 
selves. It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  author  that  discipline 
in  schools  is  greatly  helped  by  the  playing  of  games,  partly  because 
the  privilege  of  play  or  its  loss  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
to  order  at  other  times,  but  also  because  of  the  happy  outlet  afforded 
for  normal  tendencies  and  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  games 
themselves. 

Get  the  playing  values  out  of  games.  By  this  is  meant,  see  that 
every  child  gets  as  much  opportunity  as  possible  for  participation 
in  the  actual  physical  exercise  of  the  game  and  in  all  Playing 
the  phases  of  play  that  make  him  a  successful,  alert,  re-  toIum 
sourceful  player.  The  result  of  this  and  the  test  of  it  will  be  the 
amount  of  interest  and  sport  in  the  games.  Do  nol  make  the  games 
too  serious.     Get  laughter  and  frolic  out  of  liiem. 

EncotU'age  timid  pupils  to  give  dares  and  to  take  risks.  No  class 
of  players  needs  more  sympathetic  or  tactful  understanding  and 
help  from  a  teacher  than  the  timid.  Such  children  often  suffer 
greatly  through  their  shyness.  They  should  first  be  brought  into 
play  in  some  form  of  game  that  does  not  make  them  conspicuous; 
one,  for  instance,  in  which  they  do  what  all  the  other  players  do, 
or  merely  take  turns.  Such  children  should  be  encouraged  by 
praise  of  their  successful  efforts,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  call  attention  to  their  failures. 

See  that  the  selfish  or  most  capable  children  do  not  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  play;  the  opportunities  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed.    It  is  often  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  distinguish  between 

f-assertiveness,  which  is  a  natural  phase  of  the  development  of 
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the  sense  of  individuality,  or  selfishness  and  "bullying,"  which  are 
taggerated  forms  of  the  same  tendency.  Both  may  need  repres- 
sion and  guidance,  but  only  the  latter  are  reprehensible. 

Encourage  each  pupil  to  be  alert  to  see  when  it  is  his  turn  and 
to  be  quick  in  play.  Every  game  should  be  a  sense-training  game, 
developing  power  for  quick  perception  of  external  stimuli  and 
quick  and  expert  reaction  to  such  stimuli. 

In  chasing  games,  encourage  interesting  chases,  the  runner  to 
take  unexpected  turns  and  dodges,  making  capture  difficult.  The 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  for  a  chase  often  makes  a 
dull  game,  devoid  of  sport. 

Young  players  will  need  to  be  helped  to  use  reason  and  judgment 
in  games,  as  to  when  to  run  risks  of  capture,  how  to  attack  the 
opponent's  weakest  point,  etc. 

Do  not  treat  children  as  though  they  were  made  of  glass  and  fear 
to  see  them  tumble  down.  Every  child,  boy  or  girl,  ought  to  be 
able  to  bear  a  few  falls,  knocks,  and  bruises.  This  is  nature's 
way  of  training  a  child  to  be  more  observant  or  agile.  Besides, 
physical  hardihood  is  one  of  the  best  possible  results  from  the  play- 
ing of  games.  Do  not  coddle  a  child  who  has  received  an  injury. 
Cultivate  a  stoic  spirit.  If  it  be  a  slight  injury,  have  the  child  go 
on  with  his  play  and  he  will  soon  forget  it.  If  it  require  treatment 
of  any  sort,  take  the  player  at  once  away  from  the  playground  or 
vicinity  of  the  other  players  and  apply  first-aid  remedies  until 
medical  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

T^am  play  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  play.  The  teacher 
should  look  for  the  beginning  of  the  tendency  toward  it  as  shown 
in  a  fondness  tor  the  play  of  opposing  groups, 
manifest  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  This 
tendency  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  into  more  closely 
organized  types  of  team  games.  The  greatest  value  of  team  play 
lies  in  the  cooperation  of  the  players,  all  working  together  for  a 
common  end,  a  player's  thought  and  effort  being  to  do  what  b 
best  for  his  team  rather  than  to  use  his  skill  for  individual  glory. 

The  number  and  difficulty  of  rules  and  regulations  governing 
a  game  go  through  a  steady  increase  as  children  grow  older.  The 
games  for  very  little  children  have  practically  no  rules  except  the 
following  of  turns  in  rotatioiL      Later  come  such  games  as  those 
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b  which  a  player*s  turn  comes  only  on  a  given  signal,  and  it 
is  a  foul  to  start  before  this  signal,  as  in  relay  races.  Many  othei 
types  of  rules  appear  as  the  games  progress.  These  Enforcemeat 
reach  their  culmination  in  ball  games  where,  amid  of  rules 
the  excitement  of  a  game,  a  player  must  exercise  heedfulncss  and 
restraint  in  the  method  of  playing  upon  a  ball,  the  range  of 
movement  allowed  from  a  given  base,  and  many  other  points. 

A  teacher  should  understand  clearly  that  the  inhibitive  power  of 
the  will  necessary  for  the  observation  of  rules  is  a  slow  and  late 
development,  and  that  its  training  by  means  of  rules  is  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  features  in  the  use  of  games.  {See 
Introduction.)  Players  should  therefore  not  be  expected  to  take 
part  in  a  game  that  is  much  beyond  their  power  in  this  regard.  A 
teacher  should  not  announce  a  rule  unless  sure  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  players  to  observe  it.  Having  announced  a  rule, 
however,  enforce  it  to  the  full  extent.  To  condone  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  rule  is  equivalent  to  a  lie  in  its  injury  to  the  moral  nature 
of  a  player.  It  is  a  weak-willed  teacher  who  does  not  enforce  rules. 
Players  will  respect  far  more  a  strict  disciplinarian  than  a  weak  one. 
Every  player  who  infringes  a  rule  should  suffer  the  full  penalty 
therefor.  Only  by  such  means  can  there  be  trained  the  strength 
of  will  to  avoid  such  infringement  in  the  future,  for  it  should  be 
repeated  that  such  infringements  are  not  always  the  result  of  in- 
tentional cheating.  They  indicate  very  often  an  undeveloped  power 
of  will,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
sneaking  ccwardice  that  would  win  unfairly  and  mere  lack  of  power. 
Both  causes,  however,  should  lead  to  the  same  result  of  suffering 
the  full  penalty  for  any  infringement  of  rules. 

Teach  players  to  play  to  win  —  with  all  their  might.  But  with 
this  cultivate  a  sense  of  honor.  Have  them  realize  that  any  vic- 
tory not  earned  strictly  by  their  own  merits  or  those  of 
their  team  is  a  disgrace  rather  than  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. No  better  opportunity  can  ever  be  found  for  incul- 
cating the  knowledge  that  to  be  trusted  is  far  greater  than  to  be 
praised.  A  player  should  scorn  rewards  not  based  on  merit,  and 
should  be  led  to  feel  that  a  defeat  resulting  from  an  honest  trial 
ql  strength  is  an  honorable  defeat ;  that  the  real  issue  is  as  much 

icemed  with  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  as  with  the  compara- 
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tive  results  of  it  measured  with  some  other  player.  A  defeated 
player  should  be  led  to  recognize  and  do  honor  to  the  prowess  ol 
his  adversary,  and  so  to  congratulate  him  honestly.  A  sense  oi 
superior  power  should  never  degenerate  into  gloating  over  a  de- 
feated adversary  or  into  contempt  for  his  weaker  ability.  Many 
thrilling  examples  of  honest  mutual  admiration  between  victor 
and  vanquished  may  be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  warfare,  as 
when  Grant  handed  back  the  sword  of  surrender  to  Lee. 

In  athletic  games  players  should  learn  that  to  question  or  dispute 
the  decision  of  judges  or  other  officials  presiding  over  games  is 
thoroughly  unsportsmanlike  and  a  species  of  dishonor.  Having 
once  placed  themselves  under  officials,  decisions  must  be  accepted 
without  cavil  at  the  time.  The  natural  desire  to  learn  how  a 
decision  was  reached  in  an  athletic  event  must  be  held  in  check 
until  the  judges  have  opportunity  to  announce  fouls  or  other 
features  of  scoring  that  determine  the  result.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  by  both  players  and  coaches,  that  the  officials, 
who  are  each  concentrating  on  some  one  feature  of  the  play, 
know  what  happens  far  more  accurately  than  the  general  ob- 
server. It  is  also  thoroughly  unsportsmanlike,  and  counts  as  a 
foul,  disqualifying  a  player,  if  he  receive  directions  or  coachii^ 
of  any  sort  from  an  instructor  during  a  game. 

FLOOR  FORMATIOH.  —  The  terms  "formation"  and  "floor 
formation"  are  commonly  used  to  designate  the  placing  of  players 
in  the  playground  and  gymnasium  in  the  lines,  circles,  groups,  or 
opposing  sides,  necessary  for  the  starting  of  a  game.  To  ac- 
complish this  disposition  of  the  players  quickly  and  without  con- 
fusion requires  a  dear  knowledge  of  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Some  methods  are  here  offered,  but  before  giving  them 
in  detail  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  differing  psychological  effects 
of  the  various  formations. 

The  circle  or  ring  formation  has  a  pronounced  tendency  toward 
a  spirit  of  unity  among  players.  Each  player  may  see  and  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  all  other  playere  in  a  group,  in  a  way 
not  practicable  in  any  other  formation.  Any  one  who  has  met 
strangfcrs  at  a  dmner  party  or  committee  meeting  gathered  at  a 
round  table  will  comprehend  the  singificance  of  this.  In  the 
kindergarten,  this  principle  is  used  largely,  each  day's  exerdsei 
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openfag  with  the  pupfls  in  a  circle.  A  game  in  drde  formation 
is  therefore  often  one  of  the  best  means  of  making  acquainted  play- 
ers who  are  strangers  to  each  other,  and  of  giving  a  sense  of  united 
interest  to  a  heterogeneous  group. 

The  sense  of  being  united  in  a  common  interest,  or  esprU  de 
carps,  may  be  gained  to  some  extent  in  some  general  forms  of  play- 
ground activities  such  as  marching.  As  children  grow  into  the 
tendency  to  enjoy  group  or  team  play,  the  competitive  spirit  be- 
comes very  strongs  and  games  in  which  the  players  work  in  com- 
petitive teams,  as  in  relay  races,  or  in  opposing  sides,  as  in  Bom- 
bardment, may  serve  the  purpose  of  continuous  mutual  interest. 
As  a  rule  the  competitive  spirit  is  strong  in  games  in  the  line 
and  group  formations,  and,  indeed,  is  usually  the  basis  of  such 
formations. 

For  all  formations  pupils  should  be  trained  to  move  quickly. 
Formations  made  from  marching  order  may  often  be  done  on  the 
double-quick. 

imio  FORKATIOH. — For  small  numbers  of  players  no  formal 
procedure  is  needed  to  get  the  players  into  a  ring  formation.  For 
very  little  children  the  teacher  should  simply  stretch  his  or  her 
own  hands  sideways,  taking  a  child  by  either  hand  to  show  what  is 
wanted,  and  telling  the  others  to  form  a  circle.  All  will  naturally 
dasp  hands  in  the  same  way.  Children  should  be  urged  to  move 
quickly  for  such  formations.  For  some  games  the  hands  remain 
dasped.  For  others  the  hands  are  dropped  (unclasped)  after  the 
ring  is  formed.  The  distance  between  players  may  be  gauged  by 
the  stretch  of  the  arms  when  the  hands  are  clasped,  making  the 
ring  larger  or  smaller.  With  older  players  the  teacher's  participa- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  circle  is  not  necessary,  the  mere 
command  to  ''Form  circle!"  being  adequate. 

For  large  numbers  the  ring  formation  is  best  achieved  from  a 
line  standing  in  single  file.  The  players  should  march  or  run,  the 
leader  of  the  file  describing  a  circle  and  joining  hands  with  the  rear 
player  of  the  file,  all  of  the  others  joining  hands  similarly  with 
their  neighbors. 

COHCERTSIC  cntCLBS.-^  Where  players  are  to  be  placed  fai 
two  circles,  one  within  the  other^as  in  Three  Deie^^  Zis^a%%{^ 
or  fome  o{  the  s!n{^  games  iot  Asxfit  iixmiMsv'^^^^  ^cs^^^ 


march  in  a  column  of  twos  (two  by  two),  and  the  leaders  should 
describe  a  circle  until  the  ends  meet.     All  then  face  inward. 

Another  method  of  forming  concentric  circles  is  to  form  a  single 
circle,  and  have  every  alternate  player  step  inwards.  Or  the 
players  may  number  off  by  twos,  and  those  bearing  the  odd 
(or  even)  numbers  lake  one  or  two  steps  toward  the  center  of  (he 
circle.  All  numbering-cff  methods,  however,  arc  comparativdy 
slow, 

OPPOSIHG  TEAMS  OR  LIHES.  —  For  assigning  large  numbers  ot 
players  quickly  in  opposing  teams  or  lines,  the  following  methods  are 
among  the  most  orderly:  — 

I.  The  players  "fall  in"  for  a  march  in  single  file.  They  march 
up  the  center  of  the  room  or  ground ;  the  first  player  turns  to  the 
right  and  the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  on  alternately,  taking  stations 
at  the  sides  of  the  ground;  they  are  thus  separated  into  two 
opposing  groups,  those  which  turn  to  the  right  forming  one  group 
or  team,  and  those  to  the  left  another. 

This  method  is  even  quicker  if  players  march  in  colunms  of  twos 
or  fours,  alternate  ranks  turning  to  alternate  sides. 

II.  Players  may  be  required  to  march  in  columns  of  twos  (two 
abreast),  halt,  and  those  in  one  file  of  the  column  step  to  one  side 
of  the  playground  instead  of  marching  to  the  front  and  separating^ 
as  in  I,  and  those  in  the  other  file  to  the  opposite  side. 

Where  an  even  division  of  running  abilUy,  or  height  for  catch' 
bails,  is  necessary,  players  should  be  sized  when  lining  up  /or  ei 
of  the  above  methods. 

III.  When  players  in  a  gymnasium  or  playground  have  at 
been  numbered  for  gymnastic  purposes,  the  odd  numbers  a 
directed  to  one  end  of  the  playground  to  form  one  team,  ? 
even  numbers  to  the  opposite  end  for  the  other  team. 

GROUP  tORMATIOMS- —  To  get  players  into  many  small 
a  division  may  often  best  be  made  from  the  marching  for 
Players  may  be  brought  for  this  purpose  into  columns  r 
more  (marching  four  abreast),  hailed,  and  each  file  in  tu 
to  some  particular  location  in  the  playgroimd. 

Where  time  is  not  a  consideration,  or  the  number 
Bmaller,  more  deliberate  methods  of  counting  out,  ch 
^tc.,  may  be  used,  described  in  the  cha^^^  ^^  "  ^^ 
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TURNS ;  "  WHO'S  IT  ?  " 

Counting-out  rhymes  and  other  methods  of  choosing  players  for  games 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  the  whole  study  of  children's  games. 
Such  rhymes  and  methods  are  found  in  use  all  over  the  world  and  are  pre^ 
historic,  having  descended  like  the  great  mass  of  children's  games  from  the 
serious  practices  of  adults  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Classic  literature  has 
innumerable  references  to  such  customs,  as  where  in  the  Iliad  the  heroes  cast 
lots  in  the  cap  of  Atrides  Agamemnon  to  know  who  shall  go  forth  to  battle  with 
Hector,  or  dioose  by  similar  means  their  places  in  the  funeral  games  for 
Patrodus.  Many  instances  of  the  use  of  these  practices  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  including  the  famous  one  of  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  seamless 
garment  Much  collecting  and  investigating  have  been  done  as  to  these 
methods,  several  collections  of  counting-out  rhymes,  covering  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples,  having  been  made  in  the  interests  of  folklore,  the  histoiy  of  magic,  etc 
Sudi  rhymes  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  not  to  mention 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  other  places  presenting  primitive  conditions.  The 
laigest  collection  and  most  thorough  study  published  in  America  was  that 
made  by  Mr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  These 
rtiymes  unquestionably  originated  in  old  superstitions  and  rites,  including  in- 
cantations of  the  old  magicians  and  practices  of  divination  by  lot  The 
doggerel  of  counting-out  rhymes  is  often  traceable  to  old  Latin  formulas  used 
for  these  purposes,  a  fact  that  shows  the  absurdity  and  artificiality  of  pur- 
posely  manufactured  rhymes. 

In  the  majority  of  games  it  is  necessary  to  assign  various  players 
to  their  parts  in  some  manner  that  shall  be  strictly  impartial. 
Thus,  one  player  may  have  to  be  chosen  to  be  "  It "  —  that  is,  to 
take  the  prominent,  arduous,  or  often  disadvantageous  or  disagree- 
able part ;  for  example,  the  part  of  "  Black  Tom  "  in  the  game  of 
that  name,  the  ''blind  man"  in  blindfold  games,  etc.  In  many 
other  games  the  players  have  to  determine  who  shall  have  the  first 
turn,  or  the  order  of  rotation  in  which  all  shall  play,  as  who  shall 
be  the  first  back  in  leapfrog,  etc.  In  still  other  games,  such  as 
Prisoners*  Bsse,  Black  and  Wbite,  dXidm^XL^X^^^B^ssv^^^^^^^F^ 
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sides  or  teams  have  to  be  cbosen.  Some  gunes  have  their  otm 
distmctive  methods  of  aawgning  parts,  but  m  most  cases  ai^ 
method  may  be  used,  A  few  of  the  most  popular,  practical,  and 
useful  methods  are  given  here  (See  also  Floar  Farmaiiatu  fat  pro- 
vbus  chapter.) 

For  very  little  children,  the  teacher  or  leader  should  cliooae  or 
assign  the  players  for  the  different  parts,  such  as  who  shall  be  flM 
first  cat  or  mouse  in  the  game  of  ''Kitty  White,"  or  who  shall  go 
into  the  center  in  many  of  the  smging  games.  This  meCliod  ii 
often  used  for  parlor  games  in  children's  pardes  by  the  hoitWj 
though  many  other  methods  may  be  used.  For  dder  plajcn^ 
the  foUowing  methods  will  be  found  hdpfuL 

COUiiTiNa-onT.  *- This  b  a  very  popular  method  among  cU- 
dren.  One  player  in  the  group,  generally  self-appointed,  but  mne- 
times  chosen  by  popular  consent,  does  the  ''counting  ouf  Ha 
repeats  a  rhyme  or  jin^e,  touching  one  player  on  the  chest  for 
each  accent  of  the  verses.  He  always  begins  with  himsdf  and 
then  touches  the  first  one  on  his  left,  and  so  on  around  the  circle 
or  group  in  regular  order.  Any  player  to  whom  falls  the  last 
word  is  "out'';  that  is,  he  is  eliminated  from  the  succeeding 
counting  and  is  not  to  be  ''It,"  generally  a  matter  for  xe|oio- 
ing.  Such  a  player  steps  out  of  the  group  at  once.  Thii 
cotmting  is  omtinued,  the  verses  being  repeated  over  and  ovcr« 
until  only  two  players  are  left,  when  the  formula  is  again  gone 
over,  the  one  to  whom  the  last  word  falls  being  free,  and  the 
remaining  player  "  It."  When  a  verse  b  not  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  entire  group,  the  player  at  his  discretion  may  lengthen 
it  by  adding  "One,  two,  three, — out  goes  he  I"  (or  she);  <r 
"O-U-T  spells  out!" 

From  many  verses  the  following,  without  which  no  colleetk 
could  well  make  its  appearance,  are  chosen  as  typical  £or  tt 
purpose. — 

^Oneiyi  twoery  tUcoy  tM^ 
Hanihiil,  Cnduble^  tum^dea 
Whing,  whang,  muskadsn, 

lum,  stiaddleduiiip  twenty-ooel" 


The  Sonowing  oountli^-out  rhyme  k  faxfiCMm  \bl  lOfimr) 
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M  having  been  taught  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  before  his  open  fire  by 
that  dainty  little  maiden,  Marjorie  Fleming: — 

•'Wonay,  twoeiy,  tickery  seven, 
Alibiy  crackaby,  ten  and  e]eveQ» 
Pin,  pan,  muslq^dan; 
Tweedle-um,  twoddle-um. 
Twenty-wan:  eeerie,  ourie,  owiiSk 
You,  are,  out(" 

The  foDowing  are  old  and  popular  formsi — 

-*£nna,  mena,  mina,  mo^  *'Aina,  maina,  mona,  mikoi 
Catch  a  njgger  by  the  toe;  Bassalona,  bona,  strike; 

If  he  hoOerBy  let  him  go^  Hare,  ware,  frown,  hack; 

Enna,  mena,  mina,  mof  Halioo,  balico,  wee,  wo^  wy,  irtia^l* 

"^ Monkey,  monkey,  bottle  of  beer;       ''Little  fishes  in  a  bnx>k. 
How  many  monkeys  are  there  here?    Father  caught  them  with  his  hook. 
One,  two,  three^  out  goes  he  (or  she  1)"  Mother  fried  them  in  a  pan. 

Father  ate  them  like  a  man.*" 

HOLDBRS.  —  A  favorite  method  of  choosing  players,  especially 
with  boys,  is  that  called  ''holders"  or  *'hand  holders."  When  a 
group  of  boys  decides  to  play  a  game,  one  suddenly  shouts, 
''Picker  up  I"  picks  up  a  pebble  and  hands  it  to  another  boy. 
The  one  who  picks  it  up  is  called  the  stone  picker,  and  is  "out" 
to  start  with;  that  is,  he  doesnot  have  to  take  part  in  the  guessing 
of  hands  which  foUows. 


Mr.  Beard,  who  has  recorded  finom  observation  this  method  of 
players,  gives  an  additional  point  which  the  writer  has  not  happened  upon. 
He  says  that  the  first  pUiyer  has  scarcely  shouted  *' Picker  up  t "  before  another 
cries  ''Wipe*'erK>ffl''  and  a  third,  *'Stone  holder^  *'Picker-up  hands  the 
stone  to  Wipe**er-off.  Picker-up  is  then  free.  Wipe-'er-off  makes  a  great 
show  of  wiping  the  stone  off  on  his  trouser  1^  and  hands  it  to  Stone-holder. 
Wipe-*er-off  Is  then  hee,  and  Stone-holder  puts  his  hands  behind  him,**  etc 
This  preliminaiy  of  handing  the  stone  is  often  omitted,  especially  where  a 
large  group  is  to  pUiy,  as  the  first  holder  of  the  stocc  has  in  a  large  group  a 
good  chance  to  go  ''out"  as  the  guessing  prooeeda 

The  person  who  holds  the  stone  (a  coin,  button,  or  any  small 
object  may  be  used)  places  his  hands  behind  his  back  so  that  tha 
9ther  playaa  mzj  not  know  in  wbkikiYiax^\ift^^sg{»si^^^^s^^^^ 
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ud  flien  holds  hb  doied  fisti  out  bx  ftoDt  of  him,  wtth  die  bttdi 
of  the  hands  (knuckles)  upwird.  The  first  player  rat  Wt  left 
steps  forward  and  touches  the  hsnd  in  which  he  tUnks  thOe  II 
no  stone.  The  holder  opens  ibat  hand;  if  the  guess  has  been  co^ 
rect,  the  guesser  is  "out"  and  the  holder  must  go  through  the  lUW 
performance  with  the  next  guesser.  Sliould  the  one  who  gueao 
touch  the  band  which  holds  the  stone  instead  of  the  empty  hand, 
then  he  must  become  holder,  taking  the  stone  and  going  thzDUg^ 
the  same  play  with  it,  the  holder  from  whom  he  took  it  being  "  out.** 
In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  guessing  is  to  choose  the  hsad 
which  is  empty,  a  successful  guess  putting  the  guesser  out,  a  wrai^ 
guess  making  him  the  next  holder  and  putting  the  preceding 
bolder  out 

D&AWIHO  CDTS.  —  In  dils  method  of  chooslng  players,  a  blade 
of  grass  or  hay  or  a  slip  of  paper  is  provided  for  each  player  ia 
the  group.  These  should  dl  be  cut  of  approzimatdy  the  same 
length,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  ^uld  be  quite  sboiti 
One  player,  the  holder,  holds  these  in  a  bunch  in  one  hand,  first 
getting  even  all  of  the  ends  that  are  to  show.  The  other  ends  an 
concealed  in  the  hand,  so  that  it  b  impos»ble,  by  kwku^  at  tM 
extended  ends,  to  tell  which  is  die  short  piece.  Each  player  in  dH 
group  then  draws  one  of  the  slips  or  pieces,  the  one  who  geli 
the  short  piece  being  "It" 

If  desired,  the  slips  may  be  put  in  a  hat  or  box,  the  players  draw 
ing  without  looking  in.    Tliis  method  is  quite  suitable  for  pai^ 
games,  where  it  is  much  used. 

TOSS-tlF.  —  The  toss-up  is  a  very  simple  and  popular  method 
choosing   plajrers.     It  counts  In  tossing  a  coin  in  the  air 
allowing  it  to  land  on  the  ground,  to  see  which  side  wil 
uppermost,   each   player   having  previously   ch<£en   a   sid 
in  otho"  words,  taken  his  chants  on  that  side  landing  u' 
Generally  a  coin  is  used,  but  a  stone  will  do  as  a  substitute,  f 
being  marked.    Shells  may  also  be  used,  the  throw  to  t 
mined  by  the  light  or  dark  ^de  or  the  convex  or  concavr 
ing  upward.    The  method  of  tossmg  is  the  same  for  an 
articles.    One  player  tosses  the  coin  in  the  air,  the  play 
chosen  "heads"  or  "tails";  the  side  of  the  coin  havir 
aoJii9csiled'*]wads,"  the  other  ude^tsSk."   T^iUt 
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foils  uppermost  If  a  coin  or  shell  doesix>t  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
but  rests  edgewise,  the  toss  does  not  count.  When  this  method  is 
used  by  a  group  of  players,  each  player  is  considered  out  who  makes 
a  lucky  guess.  Any  player  who  guesses  the  wrong  side  takes  the 
next  turn  for  tossing  the  coin.  Sometimes  it  is  required  that  the 
choice  (of  heads  or  talk)  shall  be  made  while  the  coin  is  in  the  air, 
probably  to  avoid  any  juggling  on  the  part  of  the  tosser. 

RACDIO;  LilST  OVER;  ETC.  —  A  popular  method  of  determining 
who  shall  be  ''It"  for  a  game  is  for  the  players  to  race  to  a  certain 
point,  the  last  one  to  reach  it  being  ''  It."  Or  one  of  a  group  of 
players  deciding  on  a  game  may  say  ''Last  over  the  fence!" 
when  all  dimb  or  vault  over  a  fence,  the  last  one  over  being 
"  It"  In  the  gymnasium  this  method  is  sometimes  used  when  the 
players  are  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  floor.  Upon  hearing  the 
shout  "Last  overt"  they  all  scatter  and  jump  over  any  available 
piece  of  apparatus,  bars,  horse,  etc.,  the  last  one  to  vault  being 
"It" 

The  Wabanaki  Indians  use  an  interesting  method,  combining 
coimting-out  and  racing.  The  players  being  gathered  in  a  group, 
each  player  puts  out  two  fingers,  resting  them  on  the  ground,  a 
stone,  or  any  convenient  place.  A  counting-out  rhyme  is  then  used, 
one  finger  being  touched  for  each  accent  A  finger  b  doubled 
under  whenever  a  verse  ends  on  it,  imtil  only  three  fingers  are  left 
The  owners,  whether  they  be  two  or  three  players,  immediately 
start  on  a  run,  the  counter  chasing  them.  The  one  caught  is 
"It" 

Some  games  have  each  thdr  own  distinctive  method  of  choo^ng 
players,  as  in  Duck  on  a  Rock.  These  methods  are  described 
with  the  games  wherever  they  have  been  obtainable. 

CHOOSINO  SIDES.  — For  many  games  the  players  are  divided  into 
two  opposing  groups  or  teams.  When  there  is  no  special  leader  or 
captain  for  each  group,  some  of  the  above  methods  of  counting- 
out  or  choosing  are  used  for  assigning  players  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  most  games,  however,  where  there  Bit  opposing  groups, 
a  captain  or  leader  is  first  selected.  This  part  sometimes  goes  to 
the  person  who  first  shouts  for  it,  but  it  is  more  usual  for  the  players 
to  choose  captains,  as  special  qualities  are  generally  needed  in  per- 
sons in  that  position,  and  even  youdil  cSbS^fticxL  ^x^  ^^s^  ns^  t^s^k^ 
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themsdves  under  strong  leadership.  Captains  or  leaders,  however, 
lay  be  chosen  by  any  of  the  previously  menboQed  methods,  or 
they  may  be  selected  by  a  teacher  or  leader. 

Two  captains  or  leaders  baWog  been  chosen,  each  chooses  his 
Lwn  players,  the  choice  being  made  alternately  one  at  a  time,  the 
rst  captain  selected  generally  having  first  choice.    A  good  captain 
kill  select  his  players  for  the  playing  qualities  needed  in  the  particular 
^me  to  be  played.     These  qualities  will  vary  in  different  games, 
md  different  players  may  b«  chosen  for  ezcefleoce  in  one  par- 
Bicular  direction,  such  as  swift  running,  agile  dodging,  boldness 
I  giving  dares  and  taking  rislcs;   in  ball  games,  skill  in  catch- 
ing or  throwing,  or  other  forms  of  play;  and  in  all  games,  the 
Lbility  to  "play  fair,"  and  to  cooperate  generously  and  with  good 
■emper.     A  player  may  be  unskillful,  and  yet  very  valuable  as  a 
veneral  helper  if  he  possesses  the  qualities  for  cooperation.    The 
linpopular  player  is  nearly  always  a  selfish  person,  one  who  dis- 
jegards  rules  or  tries  to  win  unfairly.     Aside  from  the  general 
»ntempt  engendered  by  such  qualities,  a  player  having  them  is 
lindesirable  because  he  gets  his  side  into  disputes  or  runs  a  greata 
E  of  increasing  the  opponent's  score  with  fouls. 
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ALL  UP  RELAY 

iOto6oar  more  flayers. 
Ftayground;  gymnasium;  schaolroam. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  like  numbers 
which  compete  against  each  other.  The  difiFerent  groups  line  up 
m  single  file  behind  a  starting  line  drawn  on  the  ground.  Directly 
in  firont  of  each  team,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  running  space 
(which  should  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long) ,  are  drawn  two 
circles,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  side  by  side,  with 
lims  touching.  In  one  of  the  circles  of  each  pair  three  Indian 
dubs  are  placed. 

On  a  signal,  number  one  of  each  file  runs  forward  and  with  one 
hand  only,  changes  the  clubs  from  one  circle  to  the  other.  Each 
dub  must  be  made  to  stand,  and  none  must  touch  the  outline  of 
(he  circle.  As  soon  as  each  player  finishes  this,  he  runs  back  to 
his  file,  touches  the  next  player  on  the  hand,  and  passes  ofiF,  back 
of  the  line.  The  second  player  should  be  waiting  for  this  ''  touch- 
off''  with  toe  on  the  starting  line  and  hand  outstretched. 

This  second  player,  on  receiving  the  touch-off,  nms  forward  to 
(he  cirdes  and  chuiges  the  dubs  from  the  second  ring  back  to  the 
first,  observing  the  same  rules  of  procedure.  Each  player,  in  turn 
does  tills,  the  file  winning  whose  last  player  is  first  to  dash  over  the 
starting  line  on  his  return. 


This  IB  a  veiy  popular  game  for  athletic  contests,  especially  for  younger 
girh.  When  used  in  this  way,  an  especially  careful  observation  should  be  kept 
lor  foob  by  official  judges.  One  foul  is  scored  against  a  team  for  (a)  each 
thoe  a  runner  starts  over  the  line  without  the  ''touch-off" ;  (b)  each  time  both 
hands  are  in  play  at  once  in  changing  the  clubs;  (c)  each  club  that  is  not 
replaced  after  falling;  (d)  each  club  that  is  left  standing  anywhere  but  within 
the  drde  for  which  it  was  intended.  When  played  thus,  according  to  strict 
•AleticniiM^  die  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing  plus  the  smallest  score  on 
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fouli.    Thus,  If  team  A  Gnbhes  first  with  ux  fouls,  ttaia  B  finlsbn  second 

vith  four  fouls,  snd  team  C  finishes  third  with  no  fouls,  team  C  wins,  being 

givea  first  place,  team  B  second  place,  and  team  A  third  place. 

Team*  Ordec  of  FioUhiog  Number  of  FouU  Otdttid  Wlaolag 


I 


ANIMAL  BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF 

10  to  ^  or  more  players. 

Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  is  blindfolded  and  stands  ia  the  center  of  a  circle' 
with  a  wand,  stick,  or  cane  in  his  hand.  The  other  players  dance 
around  him  in  circle  until  he  taps  three  times  on  the  floor  with 
his  cane,  when  they  must  stand  still.  The  blind  man  thereupon 
points  his  cane  at  some  player,  who  must  take  the  opposite  end  of 
the  cane  in  his  hand.  The  blind  man  then  commands  him  to  make 
a  noise  like  some  animal,  such  as  a  cat,  dog,  cow,  sheep,  lion,  don- 
key, duck,  parrot.  From  this  the  blind  man  tries  to  guess  the  name 
of  the  player.  If  the  guess  be  correct,  they  change  places.  If 
wrong,  the  game  is  repeated  with  the  same  blind  man. 

The  players  should  try  to  disguise  their  natural  tones  as  much  as 
possible  when  imitating  the  animals,  and  much  sport  may  be  had 
through  the  imitation.  Players  may  also  disguise  their  height,  to 
deceive  the  blind  man,  by  bending  their  knees  to  seem  shorter  or 
rismg  on  toes  to  seem  taller. 

Where  there  are  thirty  or  more  players,  two  blind  men  should 
be  placed  in  the  center. 

There  is  much  sport  in  this  game  for  either  children  or  adalla  or  both 
together.  The  author  has  Icdowq  it  to  be  the  occasion  for  great  merriment 
under  all  three  circtir'i'fta  nces. 

ANIMAL  CHASE  ^ 

to  to  y)  or  more  flayers.  ^H 

Playground;  gymnasium  ^ 

Two  pens  are  marked  off  hi  dbtant  comers  of  the  playgrouno. 
One  phyer,  called  the  chaser,  stands  at  one  side  of  one  of  thesa 
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The  otfier  players  stand  within  the  pen  that  is  nearest  th« 
chaser.  All  of  (he  players  in  the  pen  are  named  for  difiFeren) 
animals,  (here  being  several  players  of  each  kind.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  considerable  number  each  of  bears,  deer,  foxes,  etc. 
The  chaser  calls  the  name  of  any  animal  he  chooses  as  a  signal  for 
the  players  to  run.  For  instance,  he  may  call  ''Bears!"  where- 
upon all  of  the  players  who  represent  b^urs  must  run  across  to 
±e  other  pen,  the  chaser  trying  to  catch  them. 

Any  player  caught  before  reaching  the  opposite  pen  changes 
places  with  the  chaser. 


The  particular  point  of  difference  between  this  and  some  other  similar 
diSBOg  gunes  is  that  the  chaser  may  not  know  just  which  of  the  players  in  the 
pen  will  rtart  out  in  leqxxise  to  the  name  of  the  animal  that  he  calls. 

ARROW  C3IASE 
Stoidftayen. 

Oui  of  doors. 

Thn  game  is  especially  adapted  to  surroundings  where  a  very 
devious  chase  may  be  given,  with  many  opportunities  for  the 
runners  to  go  out  of  sight,  double  back  on  their  course,  etc.,  as 
in  a  viUags. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties.  One  of  these  parties, 
each  member  having  a  piece  of  chalk,  starts  out  on  a  nm  over  any 
route  chosen  by  their  leader.  Every  ten  feet  the  runners  must 
chalk  a  small  arrow  somewhere  along  their  path,  the  object  of 
the  hunting  party  being  to  overtake  these  runners,  discovering 
their  course  by  the  arrows.  No  attempt  is  made  to  get  back  to  a 
goal,  as  in  many  other  games  of  chase. 

The  hunting  party  at  the  starting  place  counts  two  thousand 
to  give  the  runners  a  full  start,  and  then  pursues  them.  The  run- 
ners will  use  all  possible  finesse  in  making  it  difficult  to  find  their 
arrows,  although  it  is  a  rule  of  the  game  that  the  arrow  must  be  in 
plain  si^t,  (hough  not  necessarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
oouise  taken.  It  may  be  marked  on  the  farther  side  of  a  post, 
stone,  etc.,  or  at  a  considerable  height,  or  near  the  ground,  but 
never  under  a  ledge  or  where  it  might  not  be  seen  plainly  by  any 
one  rtinriing  in  front  of  it. 
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The  runners  will  naturally  take  a.  coiirse  that  wfll  eventuallj 
bring  them  back  to  the  starting  point,  the  chasers,  however,  try 
rug  to  overtake  them  before  they  can  accomplish  this. 
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AUTOMOBILE  RAGE 

20  to  JO  players  at  once. 
Schoolroom. 

This  schoolroom  game  is  played  with  most  of  the  dasa  sittmg, 

being  a  relay  race  between  alternate  rows.  The  first  child  in  each 
alternate  row,  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  leaves  his  seat  on  the 
right  side,  runs  forward  around  his  seat  and  then  to  the  rear, 
completely  encircling  his  row  of  seats,  until  his  own  is  again  reached. 
As  soon  as  he  is  seated,  the  child  next  behind  him  encircles  the  row 
of  seats,  starting  to  the  front  on  the  right  side  and  running  to  the 
rear  on  the  left  side.  This  continues  until  the  last  child  has  en- 
circled the  row  and  regained  his  seat.  The  row  wins  whose  last 
player  is  first  seated.  The  remaining  alternate  rows  then  play,  and 
lastly  the  two  winning  rows  may  compete  for  the  championship. 

The  interest  may  be  increased  by  calling  the  race  an  international 
one,  the  teacher  providing  small  flags  of  different  nations,  or  the 
children  may  cut  and  paint  these  of  paper.  The  first  child  in  each 
row  chooses  the  country  he  will  represent  by  the  selection  of  a  flag 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  This  he  places  on  the  rear  desk,  and 
it  is  held  nloft  by  the  last  player  when  he  regains  his  seat,  indi- 
cating that  his  country  has  come  in  first,  second,  etc.,  in  the  auto- 
mobile race. 

BARLEY  BREAK 

6  to  1 8  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium, 

A  long,  narrow  strip  of  ground  is  needed  for  this  game,  dividi 
mto  three  spaces  measuring  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  square.  The 
central  one  of  these  three  spaces  is  called  the  barley  field.  In  each 
of  the  three  stands  a  couple  of  players  {or  more,  as  hereinafter 
described).  The  couple  in  the  center  is  obliged  to  link  arms; 
therefore  the  center  place  is  the  most  difficult  and  considered  di» 
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advantageous.  The  couples  in  the  other  spaces  advance,  dnglj 
or  together,  into  (he  barley  field,  trampling  the  barley  by  dancing 
around  the  field  as  much  as  they  can  without  being  caught.  These 
couples  need  not  link  arms.  When  one  of  these  is  caught,  he  must 
renuun  inactive  in  the  barley  field  until  his  partner  is  also  caught. 
The  couple  owning  the  barley  field  may  not  step  beyond  its  limits, 
.  nor  may  the  couple  being  sought  take  refuge  in  the  field  opposite 
to  their  own.  When  the  two  are  caught,  they  become  warders  of 
the  barley  field,  changing  places  with  the  previous  couple,  and 
any  others  who  have  been  caught  return  to  their  own  fields.  The 
game  is  made  interesting  by  not  confining  the  efiFort  to  catching 
two  members  of  the  same  couple  in  succession.  Both  couples  in 
the  adjoining  fields  should  venture  far  into  the  barley,  taunting  the 
couple  who  have  linked  arms  by  calling  "  Barley  break  I"  These, 
in  turn,  will  as&t  their  object  by  making  feints  at  catching  one 
player  and  turning  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction  for  another. 
The  number  of  players  may  be  increased  by  putting  three  couples 
in  the  center  (barley  field)  and  two  or  three  couples  at  each  end. 

ITnt  gune  fa  centuries  old  and  used  to  be  played  at  harvest  time  around 
tibe  itacks  in  the  ffyr"^^M% 

BASTE  THE  BEAR 

to  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  bear,  and  ^ts  in  the  center  on  a  stooL 
The  heai  chooses  a  second  player  to  be  his  keeper.  The  keeper 
stands  by  the  bear,  each  of  them  holding  an  end  of  a  short  rope 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  knotted  at  either  end  to  give  a  firm 
hold.  The  rest  of  the  players  stand  around  in  a  circle  inclosing 
these  two.  The  object  of  the  players  is  to  tag  (baste  or  buffet) 
die  bear,  without  themselves  being  tagged  by  the  bear  or  his  keeper. 
The  players  may  only  attack  the  bear  when  the  keeper  calls  ''  My 
bear  is  free  1 "  Should  a  player  strike  at  the  bear  before  the  keeper 
says  this,  they  change  places,  the  striker  becomes  bear,  the  former 
bear  becomes  the  keeper,  and  the  keeper  returns  to  the  ring.  The 
keeper  does  his  best  to  protect  his  bear  by  dodging  around  him  on 
•n  sides  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  players  who  dodge  in  from  the 
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circle  to  hit  him.  Should  the  keeper  or  bear  tag  any  player,  the 
same  exchange  is  made;  that  is,  the  player  tagged  becomes  bear, 
the  former  bear  the  keeper,  and  the  keeper  returns  to  the  ring. 

Should  a  rope  not  be  conveniently  at  hand,  the  game  may  be 
played  in  any  of  the  three  following  ways:  (i)  by  the  bear  and  his 
keeper  clasping  hands;  (s)  a  chde  may  be  drawn  around  the  bear 
beyond  which  the  keeper  may  not  go;  (3)  the  keeper  may  be 
subjected  to  the  general  rule  of  not  going  more  than  two  steps  away 
from  the  bear  in  any  direction. 

Where  there  are  more  than  thirty  players,  two  or  more 
ibould  be  formed,  each  having  its  own  bear  and  keeper. 

This  is  an  old  game,  popular  in  many  countries.     It  conlains  exc 
Kpoit,  with  opportunity  for  danng,  narrow  escapes,  and  much  laughter 


BEAR  IN  THE  PIT 

to  to  30  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  bear  pit  is  formed  by  the  players  joining  hands  in  a  cu-de  with 
one  in  the  center  as  the  bear.  The  bear  tries  to  get  out  by  breaking 
apart  the  bars  (clasped  hands),  or  by  going  over  or  under  these 
barriers.  Should  he  escape,  all  of  the  other  players  give  chase,  the 
one  catching  him  becoming  bear. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  with  boys,  and  is  not  so  rough  a  game  as 
Bull  in  the  Ring,  the  means  of  escape  for  the  bear  being  more  varied. 
He  can  exercise  considerable  stratagem  by  appearing  to  break- 
through the  bars  in  one  place,  and  suddenly  turning  and  aawl' 
onder  another,  etc. 
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BEND  AND  STRETCH  RELAY 

10  to  60  payers. 
Schoolroom. 

This  game  consists  in  a  sideways  passing  of  two  bean  bags  and 
two  dumb-bells  alternatdy.  This  amount  of  apparatus  should  be 
placed  on  the  floor  m  the  outer  aisle  beside  each  player  in  one  of 
the  outside  rom,  say  that  to  the  left  oi  tii£  pu^i\&. 


reaK'^ 
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On  the  oommaiid  ''Got''  each  plajrer  in  thb  first  row  pkks  up 
a  dumb-bdly  raises  it  overhead,  and  there  passes  it  to  his  own  right 
hand,  which  is  then  extended  sideways  at  shoulder  level|  where  the 
next  player  takes  it  The  dumb-bells  are  passed  across  the  room 
in  thb  manner,  each  player  stretching  his  arms  high  overhead, 
when  he  passes  (he  bell  from  his  left  to  his  right  hand.  The  last 
player  who  receives  the  bell  places  it  on  the  floor  beside  him  in 
tiie  outer  akie. 

As  soon  as  the  first  player  has  passed  the  first  dumb-betl,  he 
picks  up  a  bean  bag  by  bending  down  to  the  left,  then  straightens 
upward,  passes  (he  bag  over  his  head  to  his  own  right  hand,  and 
then  bends  deeply  to  the  right  and  places  the  bean  bag  on  the  floor 
at  his  r^t  side.  He  inmiediately  straightens  to  an  erect  position, 
when  the  next  player  bends,  takes  up  the  bag,  passes  it  over  his 
head,  and  bends  to  place  it  on  the  floor  at  his  right  side. 

As  soon  as  he  has  disposed  of  the  first  bean  bag,  the  leader  of 
each  line  reaches  for  the  second  dumb-bell.  This  time  the  bell  is 
passed  simply  from  hand  to  hand  in  front  of  the  body  instead  of 
overhead. 

As  soon  as  the  second  bell  has  left  his  hand,  the  leader  of  each 
line  picks  up  the  second  bean  bag,  which  is  the  last  piece  of  appara* 
tus  to  be  passed.  The  passing  of  the  second  bean  bag  is  different 
from  (hat  of  the  first.  The  pupils  face  sideways  to  the  left,  their 
feet  resting  in  the  aisle,  and  drop  the  bag  behind  them  to  the  floor 
with  both  hands,  at  the  same  time  bending  slightly  backward. 
The  next  player  bends  forward,  picks  up  the  bag  with  both  hands, 
and  then  leans  backward,  with  his  hands  stretched  high  overhead, 
and  drops  (he  bag  in  his  turn  in  the  aisle  behind  him.  The  line 
wins  whose  last  player  first  receives  the  second  bean  bag.  The 
player  in  the  last  Une  receiving  this  bean  bag  ritould  stand  in« 
stantly  and  hold  the  bean  bag  high  overhead,  the  winning  line 
bong  adected  by  this  signaL 

TUi  gune  whs  oirigiiialed  bjr  Mr  Joseph  Cemiak,  of  Chicago,  and  submitted 
In  a  oompetitioo  for  achooliooim  games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the 
PubBc  Scliooh  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City,  in  1906.  This  game  was 
that  received  honorable  mention,  and  is  here  publidied  by  the  kind  per* 
of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girk'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding 
JtBmihea^  paUU»ea  oi  the  handbook  in  which  the  gBone  first  appeared. 


BIRD  CATCHER 

10  Iff  60  flayers. 
Schoolroom;  ^y ground. 

Two  opposite  comers  are  marked  off  at  one  end  of  the  ground  01 
room,  the  one  to  serve  as  a  nest  for  the  birds  and  the  other  as  a  cage. 
A  mother  bird  is  chosen,  who  takes  her  place  in  the  nest.  Two 
other  players  take  the  part  of  bird  catchers  and  stand  midway 
between  nest  and  cage.  If  played  in  the  schoolroom,  the  remaining 
players  sit  in  their  seats;  if  in  a  playground,  they  stand  beyond  a 
line  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ground  which  is  called  the  forest. 
All  of  these  players  should  be  named  for  birds,  several  players 
taking  the  name  of  each  bird.  The  nammg  of  the  players  will  be 
facilitated  by  doing  it  in  groups.  If  in  the  class  room,  each  row 
may  choose  its  name,  after  which  the  players  should  all  change 
places,  so  that  all  of  the  robins  or  orioles  will  not  fly  from  the  same 
locality. 

The  teacher  calls  the  name  of  a  bird,  whereupon  all  of  the  players 
who  bear  that  name  nm  from  the  forest  to  llic  nest,  but  the  bird 
catchers  try  to  intercept  them.  Should  a  bird  be  caught  by  the 
bird  catcher,  it  is  put  in  the  cage,  but  a  bird  is  safe  from  the  bird 
catchers  if  it  once  reaches  the  nest  and  the  mother  bird.  The  play- 
ers should  be  taught  to  make  the  chase  interesting  by  dodging  in 
various  directions,  instead  of  running  In  a  shnple,  straight  line  for 
the  nest. 

The  distance  of  the  bu-d  catchers  from  the  nest  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  little  experience,  it  being  necessary  to  place  a  handii 
upon  them  to  avoid  the  too  easy  capture  of  the  birds. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE 

10  to  100  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  parlor;  schoolroom. 

One  player  is  chosen  as  leader,  the  rest  being  divided  into  t 
oqual  parties.     Each  player  in  one  party  should  tie  a  handkerchief 
on  the  left  arm  to  indicate  that  he  belongs  to  the  Whites;  those 
IB  the  other  divisioa  are  called  the  Blacks.    XU«  ^la.'^ts  stand 
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aiound  the  ground  promiscuously,  the  Whites  and  Blacks  being 
mingled  indiscriminately. 

The  leader  is  provided  with  a  flat  disk  which  is  white  on  one  side 
and  black  on  the  other,  and  preferably  hung  on  a  short  string  to 
facilitate  twirling  the  disk.  He  stands  on  a  stool  at  one  side  01 
end  and  twirk  this  disk,  stopping  it  with  one  side  only  visible  to  the 
players.  If  the  white  side  should  be  visible,  the  party  known  as 
the  Whites  may  tag  any  of  their  opponents  who  are  standing  up- 
ri^t.  The  Blacks  should  therefore  drop  instantly  to  the  floor. 
as  in  Stoop  Tag.  Should  the  black  side  of  the  disk  be  shown,  the 
party  of  Blacks  may  tag  the  Whites.  Any  player  tagged  drops  out 
of  the  game.  The  party  wins  which  puts  out  in  this  way  all  of 
its  opponents.  The  leader  should  keep  the  action  of  the  game 
rq>id  by  twirling  the  disk  very  frequently. 

TliiB  fa  an  exocDent  game  for  keeping  players  alert,  and  may  be  the  source 
of  much  merriment 

BLACKBOARD  RELAY 
toio6o  flayers. 

Schoolroom. 

Aa  here  ezphdned,  thb  game  fa  adapted  to  grammar  (sentence  construe 
tfan,  and  punctuation)  It  may  be  made  to  correlate  with  almost  any  school 
labjecC,  as  ezf^ained. 

The  dass  is  seated  with  an  even  number  of  pupils  in  each  row. 
A  piece  of  crayon  is  given  to  the  last  players  in  each  row,  all  of  whom 
at  a  given  signal  run  forward  and  write  on  the  blackboard  at  the 
front  of  the  room  a  word  suitable  to  begin  a  sentence.  Upon 
finishing  the  word  each  player  returns  at  once  to  his  seat,  handing 
the  crayon  as  he  does  so  to  the  player  next  in  front  of  him.  This 
seoHid  plajrer  at  once  nms  forward  and  writes  one  word  after  the 
first  one,  to  which  it  must  bear  a  suitable  relation.  In  this  way 
each  player  in  the  row  adds  to  the  sentence  being  written  by  his 
own  row,  the  last  player  being  required  to  write  a  word  that  shall 
complete  the  sentence,  and  to  add  punctuation  marks. 

The  points  scored  are  25  for  speed  (the  first  row  to  finish  scor- 
ing the  maximum,  and  the  others  proportionately  in  the  order  of 
finuhing),  25  for  spelling,  25  for  writing,  and  25  for  grammatical 
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construction,  capitals,  and  punctuation.     The  row  wins  whidi 
scores  the  highest  number  of  points. 

The  following  modes  of  correlation  are  suggested  for  this  game:  — 

Arithmetic.  -~  Each  relay  of  pupils  writes  and  solves  on  the  blackboard  a 
problem  dictated  by  the  teacher  just  before  the  signal  to  leave  their  seats- 
The  line  wins  which  has  the  largest  number  of  problems  correct,  Muhipli 
cation  tables  may  also  be  written,  one  step  for  each  pupil 

English  grammar  or  punctuation,  as  explained  previously;  spelling,  the 
teacher  announcing  the  word  for  each  relay  as  they  leave  their  seats;  author,!, 
each  pupil  to  write  the  name  of  an  author  belonging  to  a  certain  period  or 
country ;  each  pupil  lo  write  the  name  of  some  poem,  play,  story,  ossay,  or 
book  by  an  author  whose  name  is  given  at  the  outset  of  the  game;  or  the 
names  of  characters  from  a  given  hteraiy  work  or  author;  or  the  next  line 
or  passage  from  a  memorJEed  selection. 

Geography.  —  The  names  of  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  ca|»ta]  cities,  h 
ries,  products 

Hiatoij. — The  names  (related  lo  a  given  period  if  desired)  of  famous  men  ~-* 
statesmen,  miUtaiy  men,  writers,  artists,  musidsasi  of  battles,  dis'"'v°res,  etc 


BLACK  TOM  ■ 

to  to  y>  or  more  players.  fl| 

Playground;  gymnasium.  ^H 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  on  the  ground  with  a  space  of  from 
ihirty  lo  fifty  feet  between  them.  All  of  the  players  except  one 
stand  beyond  one  of  these  lines.  In  the  midd'e  territory  between 
the  lines  the  one  player  who  is  chosen  to  be  It  takes  his  place,  and 
cries  "Black  Tom!  Black  Tom  I  Black  Toml"  repeating  the 
words  three  times  as  here  given;  whereupon  the  other  players 
must  all  rush  across  to  the  opposite  line,  being  chased  by  the  center 
player,  who  catches  any  that  he  may.  Any  one  so  caught  Joins 
him  thereafler  in  chasing  the  others. 

The  particular  characteristic  of  this  game  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
center  player,  instead  of  saying  "  Black  Tom, "  may  trick  or  tan- 
talize the  runners  by  crying  out  "Yellow  Tom,"  or  "  Blue  Tom," 
or  "  Red  Tom, "  or  anything  else  that  he  chooses.  Any  player  who 
starts  to  run  uf>on  such  a  false  alarm  is  considered  captive  and  must 
join  the  players  in  the  center.  This  is  also  true  for  any  plaj'er 
who  starts  before  the  third  repetition  of  "  Black  Tom." 

Another  way  of  giving  a  fal<K  alacm  is  for  any  oat  ol  the  ceotei 
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pliycn  esoept  the  ordinal  It  to  pve  the  signal  for  running.  Any 
runner  starting  in  response  to  such  a  signal  from  any  of  the  chasers, 
except  the  original  It»  thereby  becomes  captive  and  must  join  the 
players  in  the  center. 

The  first  one  to  be  caught  is  center  player,  or  It,  for  the  next 
gune. 

Tlie  gune  as  here  given  is  played  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  same  game  is 
pbyed  in  the  South  under  the  title  of  "Ham,  ham,  chicken,  ham,  bacon!" 
die  wofd  "faaam''  being  the  signal  for  the  run,  any  player  starting  without 
hatting  it  haTii^  to  join  the  center  playeia 

BLIND  BSLL 
5 10  too  flayers. 

Fador;  gymnasium;  flay  ground. 

All  the  players  but  one  are  blindfolded  and  scatter  promiscuously. 
The  one  who  is  not  blindfolded  carries  a  bell  loosely  in  one  hand, 
90  that  it  will  ring  with  every  step.  If  desired,  this  bell  may  be 
hung  around  the  neck  on  a  string  or  ribbon.  The  blindfolded 
players  try  to  catch  the  one  with  the  bell,  who  will  have  to  use 
considerable  alertness  to  keep  out  of  the  way-  Whoever  catches 
die  bdDmaa  changes  places  with  him. 

Where  Acre  are  over  twenty  i^yeis,  there  should  be  two  or  more  bdlmen. 
TUi  is  a  capital  game  for  an  indoor  pazty. 

BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF 
soto  30  or  more  flayers. 

Parlor;  gymnasium;  flaygraund. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  blindfolded  and  stands  in  the  center. 
The  other  players  join  hands  and  circle  around  him  until  the  blind 
man  db^n  his  hands  three  times,  whereupon  the  circle  stops  moving 
and  the  blind  man  points  toward  the  circle.  The  player  at  whom 
he  pomts  must  at  once  step  into  the  circle,  and  the  blind  man  tries 
to  catch  hun,  and  when  caught  must  guess  who  the  player  is.  If 
Ae  guess  be  correct,  they  change  place? .  If  not  correct,  or  if  the 
blind  man  has  pointed  at  an  empty  space  instead  of  at  a  player,  the 
dnle  oQDtmues  and  the  game  is  repeated.    The  player  who  i^ 
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called  into  the  circle  will  naturally  try,  by  noiseless  steppmg, 
dodging,  etc.,  to  give  the  blind  man  some  difficulty  in  catching 
him,  but  when  once  caught  must  submit  without  struggle  to  exami- 
nation for  idcntilication. 

This  U  one  of  the  oldest  recorded  games  and  is  found  in  praclically  all 
countries.    The  aadeai  Greeks  called  il  "  Brazen  Fly." 

BODY  GUARD 

TO  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  small  space  is  marked  off  at  one  end  of  the  ground  as  a  "  home' 
or  goal.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  Panjandrum,  an  important 
personage  requiring  a  body  guard.  Two  other  players  are  chosen 
to  be  the  guard.  The  game  starts  with  these  three  players  in  the 
home  ground  and  the  balance  of  the  players  at  large.  The  three 
issue  forth,  with  the  two  players  who  act  as  body  guard  clasping 
each  other  by  the  hand  and  preceding  the  Panjandrum  as  a  shield. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  at  large  to  touch  or 
tantalize  the  Panjandrum  without  being  tagged  by  his  guard. 

The  guard  will  shift  around  their  charge  to  avoid  these  attacks, 
and  the  Panjandrum  himself  may  evade  them  by  moving  around 
his  guard.  Whenever  a  guard  succeeds  in  tagging  a  player,  the 
Panjandrum  and  his  guards  return  at  once  to  the  home ;  whereupon 
the  player  tagged  changes  places  with  the  Panjandrum,  and  the 
game  goes  on  as  before. 

BULL  IN  THE  RING  J 

10  to  30  or  more  players.  ^M 

Playground;  gymnasium, 

AH  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  firmly 
clasped.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  is  the  bull.  The 
bull  tries  to  break  through  the  ring  by  parting  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  players.  If  he  breaks  through,  the  t'^'o  players  whose  hi 
he  parted  immediately  give  chase  to  him,  and  the  one  catching 
becomes  the  bull. 

TbJs  is  a  very  rough  game. 


mds 


to  to  6o  or  more  players. 

FaHor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

The  players  in  pairs  form  a  ring.  The  inner  player  of  each 
couple  kneels.  The  outer  player  of  each  couple  holds  the  upraised 
hand  of  the  kneeling  partner  and  circles  around  her,  asktag  the 
fcOowing  questions.  The  partners  reply  as  indicated,  mentioning 
eich  time  one  hour  later  by  the  clock,  until  six  o'clock  has  been 
readied. 

"What  lime  does  the  king  come  home?" 

"  One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

"What  has  he  in  his  hand?" 

"A  bunch  of  ivy." 

This  dialogue  and  the  accompanying  movement  of  the  players 
dxnild  be  rhythmic  and  spirited  in  time.  As  the  kneeling  players 
»y  "A  bunch  of  ivy,"  they  begin  clapping  their  hands  in  the  same 
rapid  time;  whereupon  the  outer  players  run  around  the  entire 
ring  to  the  right  imtil  each  player  has  returned  to  her  partner,  once 
br  one  o'clock,  twice  for  two  o'clock,  etc.,  until  six  o'clock  has 
been  reached.  The  players  change  places  each  time  after  this  series 
of  ctrcliog,  the  outer  players  kneeling,  and  those  who  formerly 
kodt,  standing.  The  time  of  both  the  dialogue  and  the  running 
^uld  be  rapid  to  keep  the  game  spirited.  The  larg^  the  circle 
that  may  be  described  around  each  kneeling  player  by  the  partnei 
the  better. 

»BUNG  THE  BUCKET 
to^flayert. 
lyground;  gymnasium. 

This  ts  a  game  of  leapfrog.  The  players  are  divided  into  tvro 
parties.  Half  of  them  form  one  continuous  "back,"  on  which  the 
other  half  jiimp,  one  at  a  time,  until  all  are  seated.  The  players 
who  form  the  "back"  stand  one  behind  another,  the  first  player 
rating  his  head  against  the  stomach  of  one  who  stands  uprig 
backed  by  a  wall  or  fence.    Each  player  in  turn  grasps  the  coat 
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tail  or  waist  of,  and  rests  his  head  or  shoulder  against,  the  playei 
next  in  front.  They  should  thus  make  one  long,  even,  and  solid 
"back"  or  row  of  backs.  These  are  called  the  buckets.  The  other 
players  are  called  the  bungs,  and  stand  at  some  little  distance  to 
get  a  run  for  the  leap.  They  will  naturally  select  their  best  leaper 
as  the  first  of  their  line,  as  he  may  not  move  forward  after  he  has 
once  landed  on  the  backs,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  leave 
as  much  space  behind  him  as  possible  for  the  others  to  sit.  None 
of  the  players  may  mo\e  forward  after  once  landing  on  the  backs. 
If  all  of  the  bungs  succeed  in  seating  themselves  without  any  break 
occurring  among  the  buckets,  it  counts  one  in  favor  of  the  buckets. 
When  such  a  breakdown  occurs,  the  two  parties  change  places, 
the  bungs  taking  the  place  of  the  buckets ;  otherwise  the  game  is 
repeated  with  the  same  bungs  and  buckets.  The  par^  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score  to  its  credit  at  the  end. 

BUYING  A  LOCK 

S  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  schoolroom. 

Oh,  here  we  a.]\  go  lO  buy  ua  a  lock; 

What  kind  of  a.  lock  shall  it  be? 
We'll  buy  a  broom  handle;  if  that  will  not  do^ 

With  a  poker  we'll  try  it  alone. 
But  if  neither  the  broom  nor  the  poker  will  dc^ 

We'll  open  it  then  with  a  stone. 

This  game  is  suitable  for  very  little  children.  They  stand  in  a 
long  line  or  rank  side  by  side,  holding  hands.  While  repeating  the 
verse,  one  end  of  the  line  winds  in  under  the  raised  arms  of  the  last 
two  players  at  the  opposite  end,  but  instead  of  passing  entirely 
through,  as  in  many  other  winding  games,  the  player  next  to  the 
last  only  turns  far  enough  to  face  in  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  or 
BO  that  the  players  will  eventually,  when  all  have  so  turned,  be 
brought  into  single  file,  one  standing  behind  the  other.  In  this 
position  the  arms  are  dropped  over  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  player's 
own  left  arm  crosses  his  chest  with  the  clasped  hands  (his  own 
left  and  his  neighbor's  right)  resting  on  his  right  shoulder.    Each 
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player  should  dasp  his  neighbor's  hands  at  the  start,  so  that  the 
pshn  of  his  own  left  hand  faces  forward  and  the  palm  of  his 
own  right  hand  faces  backward. 

When  the  whole  line  has  been  "locked"  in  this  way,  the  players 
unwind  in  reverse  order,  still  repeating  the  verse. 

When  players  are  familiar  with  the  winding  and  unwinding 
process,  the  game  may  be  played  in  circle  formation  instead  of 
line  formation;  that  is,  it  will  start  with  all  of  the  players  facmg 
inwaid  as  they  dasp  hands  to  form  a  circle,  and  the  locking  or 
winding  will  bring  them  facing  in  single  file  around  the  circle. 

TUs  b  a  f&vorite  game  with  little  girls  in  China,  and  is  here  given  with  the 
kind  peraiMBon  of  Dr.  Isaac  T.  Headland  and  Messrs.  Fleming  H  Revell  & 
Co,  bom  Ihe  book  entitled  '"The  Chinese  Boy  and  GiiL"* 


GAT  AND  MIGB 

One  {dayer  is  diosen  to  be  cat,  and  hides  behind  or  under  die 
teacher's  desk.  After  the  cat  is  hidden,  the  teacher  beckons  to 
five  or  six  other  players,  who  creep  softly  up  to  the  desk,  and  when 
an  are  assembled,  scratch  on  it  with  their  fingers,  to  represent  the 
nibbling  of  mice.  As  soon  as  the  cat  hears  this,  she  scrambles 
out  &om  under  the  desk  and  gives  chase  to  the  mice,  who  may  save 
themselves  only  by  getting  back  to  their  holes  (seats).  If  a  mouse 
be  cau^ty  the  cat  changes  places  with  him  for  the  next  roimd  of 
the  game.  If  no  mouse  be  caught,  the  same  cat  may  continue,  or 
the  teacher  may  choose  another  at  her  discretion. 

A  different  set  of  mice  should  be  chosen  each  time,  so  as  to  give 
an  of  the  players  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  game. 

TUi  is  a  iavoilte  schoolioom  game  for  Gttle  children.  They  should  be 
taq^  to  add  spoit  to  the  play  by  giving  the  cat  quite  a  chase  before  retum- 
ii^  to  their  aeats,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
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JO  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  cat  and  one  for  rat     The  otticr*  aE 
form  a  circle  with  clasped  hands.    The  cat  stands  outside  of  th« 
circle  and  the  rat  inside.    The  game  opens  with  a  convei 
between  the  cat  and  rat 

The  cat  says:  — 

**  I  am  the  cat." 

The  rat  says;  — 

"I  am  the  rat." 

"I  will  catch  you  I** 

"You  can'tl" 

This  last  defiance  is  a  «gnal  for  a  chase.  The  cat  tries  t 
into  the  circle,  and  the  rat  tries  to  evade  him.  Both  may  run  in 
and  out  of  the  circle,  but  the  players  will  assist  the  rat  by  raising 
their  hands  to  let  him  run  under,  anc"  they  will  try  to  foil  the  efforts 
of  the  cat  by  preventing  his  breakmg  through  the  circle,  either 
inward  or  outward. 

When  the  rat  is  caught,  he  joins  the  circle  and  the  cat  becomes  rt 
a  new  cat  being  chosen  from  the  circle  players. 


de  of  tha 
iversatig|H 

ies  to  gsH 


This  game  is  a  great  favorite  vrilh  young  ctiildren,  and  though  Tcry 
in  its  general  form  to  Bull  in  the  Ring,  the  slight  diSerence  of  the  drcle 
ing  the  rat  and  hindering  the  cat  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  playing  quafi 
ties  of  the  game,  rendering  it  much  less  rough  than  Bull  in  the  Ring 

CATCH  AND  PULL  TUG  OF  WAR  J 

10  to  TOO  players.  ^H 

Gymnasium;  playground. 

Any  number  of  players  may  engage  in  this  contest,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  for  a  large  number,  containing  as  it  does  both 
excellent  sport  and  vigorous  exercise. 

A  line  is  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  playing  space.  The 
players  are  divided  into  two  parties  and  stand  one  party  on  either 
ade  of  the  line.  The  game  starts  on  a  signal  and  consists  in  catch- 
ing  hold  of  an  opponent  by  any  part  of  his  body,  as  hand,  arm,  or 
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foot,  leadung  over  the  line  and  so  puUiiig  him  across  the  bound* 
S17.  Any  number  of  players  may  t^  to  secure  a  hold  on  an  op* 
poDcnt  and  any  number  may  come  to  his  rescue  and  try  to  resist 
his  bdng  pulled  over  the  line,  either  by  pulling  him  in  the  opposite 
directiQn  or  by  trying  to  secure  a  hold  on  one  of  the  opponents. 
A  player  does  not  belong  to  the  enemy  until  his  entire  body  has  been 
pulled  over  the  line.  He  must  then  join  his  captors  in  trying  to 
secure  players  fix>m  across  the  line.  The  party  wins  which  has 
the  largest  number  of  players  at  the  end  of  time 


CATCH  OF  FISH 
to  io  soar  man  flayers. 
Flaygnnmd;  gymnasium. 

This  b  one  of  the  very  strenuous  games,  and  affords  opportunity 
far  some  very  good  exercise  and  sport. 

A  line  is  drawn  across  each  end  of  the  playgroimd,  beyond  which 
the  players  stand  in  two  equal  parties,  one  at  one  end  and  one  at 
fhe  other.  The  players  of  one  party  clasp  hands  to  form  a  fish  net. 
The  players  in  the  other  party  are  fish.  At  a  given  signal  both 
advance  toward  the  center  of  the  playground,  which  represents  a 
stream,  the  object  of  the  fish  being  to  swim  across  to  the  opposite 
shore  without  being  caught  in  the  net  To  do  this  they  will 
naturally  dodge  around  the  ends  of  the  net 

The  net  should  inclose  or  encircle  any  fish  that  it  catches.  The 
fish  90  cauj^t  may  not  try  to  break  apart  the  clasped  hands  forming 
die  net,  but  may  escape  only  through  the  opening  where  the  two 
ends  come  together.  Should  the  net  break  at  any  pomt  by  an  un- 
claiming  of  hands,  the  fish  are  all  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  players 
go  back  to  their  respective  goals  and  b^in  over  again.  Any  fish 
caught  in  the  net  are  thereafter  out  of  the  game  imtil  all  are  caught 
After  the  net  has  made  one  catch,  the  sides  exchange  parts,  those  of 
die  fish  that  are  left  forming  the  new  net,  and  the  first  net  crossing 
to  the  other  side  and  becoming  fish.  The  two  sides  thus  exchange 
places  and  parts,  until  all  on  one  side  are  caught 

For  a  large  number  of  players  it  is  better  to  have  two  small  nets 
Instead  of  one  large  one,  die  dodging  being  livelier  and  the  progress 
of  O^guotmore  rapid  in  every  way. 
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CATCH  THE  CANE 

to  to  JO  or  more  playen. 

Playground,  gymnasium,  schoolroom. 

The  players,  who  should  be  numbered  consecutively,  staud  m  a 
circle  or  semxircle.  One  player  stands  in  the  center  of  the  cb-cle 
or  in  front  of  the  semicircle,  with  his  index  linger  on  the  top  of  a 
cane,  wand,  or  closed  umbrella,  which  stands  perpendicularly  to 
the  floor.  Suddenly  he  lifts  his  finger  from  the  cane,  at  the  same 
time  calling  the  number  assigned  to  one  of  the  players  in  the  circle 
The  person  whose  number  is  called  must  run  forward  and  catch 
the  cane  before  it  lies  on  the  floor.  If  he  fails,  he  must  return  to  his 
place  in  the  circle;  if  successful,  he  changes  places  with  the  center 
player. 

This  game  may  have  a  great  deal  of  sport  m  it  if  the  action  be 
kept  lively  and  the  one  who  is  calling  the  numbers  gives  them  in 
unexpected  order,  sometimes  repeating  a  number  that  has  recently 
been  given,  then  giving  a  few  in  consecutiveorder,  and  then  skipping 
over  a  long  series,  etc. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  When  played  in  the  schoohroom,  the 
player  with  the  cane  should  stand  in  the  center  of  the  front  of  the 
room.  The  other  players  —  part  of  the  class  at  a  time  —  may  be 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  first  row  of  desks,  or  only  the  players  seated 
in  the  first  row  of  seats  may  be  called,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  row.  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  this  row  may  change 
to  the  rear  row  of  seats,  each  Une  moving  up  one  seat  to  make 
room  for  them. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  for  making  Alert  and  active>  duldiea 
who  are  slow  or  dull. 


CAVALRY  DRHX 

10  to  100  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog. 

I.  Two  players  make  a  back.    They  stand  with  backs  to  the 
s  aad place  their  inside  hands  onewii  otiiw's^[vo\MKn,-wiSe 
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tfiDb  extended  at  full  length  to  leave  a  space  between.  The  jumper 
places  a  hand  on  each  of  the  inside  shoulders.  The  push  will  be 
away  &cm  the  center  and  the  backs  will  need  to  brace  themselves 
for  this. 

IL  A  back  is  made  by  two  or  more  players  standing  dose  to- 
gether widi  sides  toward  the  jumpers,  thus  making  a  back  several 
widths  deep  to  jump  over. 

For  whichever  form  of  back  is  used,  any  player  foiling  to  clear 
the  back  without  touching  it  is  out  of  the  game,  the  first  two 
EailiDg  becoming  backs  for  the  next  round  when  all  have  jumped 
Fcv  large  numbers  of  players  this  may  be  played  as  a  competition 
between  different  groups. 

GENTIFEDE 

Cymmasium;  $tashof9. 

Tlie  players  sit  in  a  arcle  on  the  floor,  with  their  feet  stretched 
out  and  mingled  in  a  promiscuous  pile.  One  player,  who  is  leader, 
and  stands  outside  the  circle,  touches  one  of  the  feet  (he  may  mark 
it  slightly  with  a  piece  of  chalk  if  desired),  and  calling  on  some  player 
by  name,  commands  him  to  tell  to  whom  the  foot  belongs.  When 
fliis  player  has  named  some  one,  the  leader  commands  the  owner 
of  the  foot  to  stand  up.  If  the  guess  be  wrong,  the  leader  chases 
die  mistakm  player  and  whips  him  with  a  knotted  handkerchief. 
If  the  guess  be  right,  the  guesser  is  released  from  the  game,  sits 
down  at  one  side,  and  chooses  the  next  one  to  be  It,  while  the  one 
^dio  was  It  takes  a  place  in  the  circle. 

TUs  gune  lends  itself  especially  to  the  gymnasium  or  teaahoiet  where  the 

of  the  feet  is  indined  to  be  uniform 
Hie  gune  is  played  by  the  modem  Greeka 

CHANGING  SEATS 

Sehoobtoam* 

Ihb  game  fa  played  in  several  different  forms.    The  foDowing 
wajrpopular. 
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Changing  Seats  —  I 


The  teacher  gives  the  command,  "Change  right!"  mhereu] 
each  pupil  slips  from  his  ovm  seat  to  the  one  across  the  aisle  to  the 
right,  the  pupils  in  the  farthest  right-hand  row  standing  in  the  out- 
side aisle.  The  next  order  may  be,  "Change  Icftl"  when  ail  of 
the  pupils  slip  back  to  their  own  seats,  and  the  row  that  stood 
resumes  its  own. 

In  the  same  way  the  orders,  "Change  forward!"  and  "Change 
backward!"  may  be  given,  the  row  of  pupils  left  out  each  tima, 
merely  standing  in  the  aisles. 


ipo%| 


Changing  Seats  —  II 


In  this  form  of  the  game  the  players  in  the  displaced  row  nia^ 
aroimd  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row  of  seats  on  the  opposite 
side.  For  instance,  the  teacher  gives  an  order,  "Change  left!" 
whereupon  all  the  pupils  slip  over  into  the  seats  next  to  them  on  the 
left,  the  outside  row  on  the  left  side  of  the  room  standing  in  the  aisle. 
The  teacher  then  says  "RunI"  whereupon  the  pupils  who  are 
standing  run  across  the  front  of  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row 
of  seats  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  teacher  may  then  again  say, 
"Change  left!"  whereupon  the  entire  class,  as  now  seated,  moves 
one  place  to  the  left,  the  outside  players  standing  in  the  aisle  as 
did  their  predecessors;  on  the  command  "Run!"  they,  too,  run 
across  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row  of  seats  on  the  right-hand 
side.  The  command  may  be  given,  "Change  forward!"  after 
which  the  displaced  players  run  around  the  side  of  the  room 
and  lake  the  vacant  places  at  the  rear;  or  if  the  command  be 
"Backward!"  the  displaced  players  run  forward  and  take  tlie 
front  row  of  seats. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  in  rapid  changes  and  unexpected 
variations  in  the  orders  given  by  the  teacher.  With  right  condi- 
tions the  command  to  run  may  be  omitted,  the  displaced  row  of 
pupils  understanding  that  they  are  to  run  as  soon  as  they  stand. 

The  action  of  the  game  may  be  slightly  quickened  by  having 
the  running  row  divide,  half  running  around  the  room  in  one  direc- 
tion and  half  in  the  other.    For  instance,  if  the  players  in  the  right- 
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hand  low  have  been  diq)Iaced9  half  of  them  may  run  to  the  rear 
of  the  room  to  reach  the  rear  half  of  the  outer  row  of  seats  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  other  half  run  across  the  front  of  the  room 
to  the  forward  half  of  this  row  of  seats. 

CHARLEY  OVER  THE  WATER 

10  io  JO  or  mare  flayers. 

ParUfr;  gymnasium;  ptayground. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  Charley,  and  if  there  be  more  than 
twenty  players  there  should  be  two  or  more  Charlies,  to  make  the 
action  more  rapid.  Charley  stands  in  the  center ;  the  other  players 
join  hands  in  a  circle  around  him  and  dance  around,  repeating  the 
ihyme: — 

**  Charley  over  the  water, 
Charley  over  the  sea. 
Chariey  catch  a  blackbird. 
Can't  catch  me  1 " 

As  the  bst  word  is  said,  the  players  stoop,  and  Charley  tries  to  tag 
them  before  they  can  get  into  that  position.  Should  he  succeed, 
die  player  tagged  changes  places  with  him. 

CHICKADEE- DEE 
y  io  10  flayers. 

Dark  room* 

This  game  is  a  good  one  for  the  loft  of  an  old  bam  on  a  rainy  day. 
The  writer  obtained  the  game  from  a  group  of  boys,  who  found  it 
one  of  their  chief  sports  used  in  this  way. 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  in  advance  a  rather  large,  soft  bag; 
an  oat  sack  or  potato  bag  may  be  used.  This  should  be  nearly 
fiDed  with  dry  leaves  or  some  substitute,  and  the  end  gathered  up 
and  tied  with  a  string,  so  as  to  leave  quite  a  hilt  or  handle  for  a  firm 
graqi.  All  light  is  shut  out  of  the  place,  so  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  will  be  the  only  guide  in  the  game. 

One  player,  who  is  It,  is  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the 
loft  or  iDom,  and  holds  the  sack.    The  object  of  the  game  for  this 
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player  is  to  tag  or  touch  any  of  the  other  players  with  the  sack  witfi 
out  leaving  his  sitting  position  on  the  floor.  The  object  of  the 
other  players,  who  are  scattered  promiscuously,  is  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  player,  taking  him  unaware,  with 
a  taunting  cry  of  "Chickadee-dee I"  close  to  his  ear. 

The  game  starts  in  perfect  silence  and  darkness.  A  player  steals 
up  to  the  center  man,  calls  "Chickadee-dee  I"  and  darts  back  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  center  man  whirling  his  bag  around  in  a 
circle  and  hitting  out  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  trying  to 
hit  this  player.  While  he  is  doing  this,  another  player  from  some 
other  direction  repeats  the  call  of  "  Chickadee-dee  1"  close  to  his 
ear,  and  darts  back  or  dodges.  Any  tactics  may  be  used  for  dodg- 
ing, such  as  droppmg  to  the  floor,  jumping,  or  the  more  usual  modes 
of  dodging. 

Any  player  hit  with  the  bag  exchanges  places  with  the  one  in 
center. 

CHICKEN  MARKET 

^  to  20  or  more  ^yers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  one  of  Ihe  trai^'tioDal  dramatic  games. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  market  man  and  another  buyo-; 
the  rest  of  the  players  are  chickens;  they  stoop  down  in  a  row  and 
clasp  their  hands  under  their  knees.  The  buyer  approaches  the 
market  man  and  asks,  "Have  you  any  chickens  for  sale?"  The 
market  man  answers,  "Yes,  plenty;  will  you  walk  around  and  try 
them?"  Whereupon  the  buyer  goes  up  to  different  chickens  and 
tests  them  by  laying  over  the  head  his  clasped  hands,  pabns 
downward  and  pressing  inward.  The  buyer  pretends  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  chickens,  saying,  "This  one  is  too  tough," 
"This  one  Is  too  old,"  "This  one  is  too  fat,"  etc.,  until  at  last  he 
finds  one  that  suits  him,  the  chickens  being  supposed  to  go  through 
this  ordeal  without  smiling. 

When  a  chicken  is  found  that  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  the  buyer 
and  the  market  man  take  him  by  the  arms,  one  on  either  side,  he 
Btill  remaining  in  his  first  position  with  hands  clasped  under  the 
hieeaf  and  swing  him  forward  and  back'nud  ^ee  \Ame&.    Should 
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he  rtand  tlus  test  without  loosening  his  own  grasp,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  all  right,  and  the  buyer  leads  him  off  to  the  opposite  side  of 
Ae  playground,  or  home.  The  game  continues  imtil  all  of  the 
chirkens  are  sold.  Any  chicken  that  smiles,  or  whose  arms  give  way 
m  the  swinging  test,  must  pay  a  forfeit,  all  of  the  forfeits  being  re* 
deemed  at  the  close  of  the  game.  Where  there  are  more  than  ten 
plaTorSk  there  should  be  two  or  more  buyers  and  sellers. 

TUi  game  it  played  ioTarioiis  oountries  in  England  as  a  "Sale  of  Honey 
>(Dla'  tiOiioaata   FhiitSale.''elc    The  fcnion  here  girai  <■  liom  Itabr 


Y  HAND 

f  io  JD  or  mare  flayers. 

Playground,  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It,  and  stands  near  a  post  mt^  the 
fingers  of  his  hands  interlocked.  The  other  players,  each  clasping 
iSs  own  hands  in  the  same  way,  crowd  aroimd  the  post  and  touch  it 
with  the  clasped  hands.  The  one  who  is  It  counts  ten,  whereupon 
the  players  sill  run,  the  one  who  is  It  trying  to  tag  any  of  them. 
None  of  the  players  may  unclasp  their  hands  until  they  are  tagged, 
whereupon  they  are  prisoners  and  clasp  hands  with  It,  forming  a 
line  which  thereafter  is  the  tagging  line,  though  only  the  original 
It  may  tag  the  other  players.  The  game  is  a  contest  between 
the  tagging  line,  which  tries  to  recruit  and  retain  its  numbers, 
and  the  free  players,  who  try  (i)  to  avoid  being  captured  for  the 
tagging  line,  and  (2)  to  reduce  the  tagging  line  by  breaking 
ttoough  it;  but  the  players  in  the  line  must  resist  this.  Each 
time  that  the  line  is  broken,  the  one  of  the  two  players  (whose 
hands  were  parted)  who  stands  toward  the  head  of  the  line  is 
dropped  out  of  the  game.  A  free  player  may  not  be  tagged  after 
he  has  thrown  hunself  upon  (touched)  a  pair  of  hands  that  he  is 
trring  to  part  The  last  player  caught  by  the  tagging  line  is  the 
vfancr  and  becomes  It  for  the  next  game. 
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CHINESE  CHICKEN 

$  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom;  seashore. 

This  game  is  played  with  small  blocks  of  wood  or  bean  bag& 
Stones,  or,  at  the  seashore,  bathing  slippers,  may  be  used  instead. 
These  are  placed  in  straight  rows  of  five  to  fifteen  each,  with 
intervals  of  about  ten  inches  between  them.  The  players  are 
divided  into  groups  numbering  from  five  to  ten  each,  and  line  up 
as  for  a  relay  race,  each  before  one  row  of  blocks  or  bags. 

The  game  is  played  in  the  same  way  by  each  row  of  players, 
and  while  the  game  may  be  competitive  between  the  different  groups, 
in  its  original  form  it  b  for  one  group  only.  The  first  player  in  a 
group  represents  a  "lame  chicken,"  and  hops  on  one  foot  over  each 
bag  until  the  end  of  the  line  of  bags  has  been  reached.  The  last 
bag  is  then  kicked  away  by  the  "lame"  (lifted)  foot,  after  which 
it  must  be  picked  up  and  carried  back  over  the  same  route  to  the 
first  end  of  the  line,  when  the  same  player  hops  back  on  the  oppo- 
ate  foot,  kicks  away  a  second  bag,  picks  it  up  and  returns,  and  so 
on  until  he  fails.  Only  one  foot  may  touch  the  ground  at  a  time, 
and  may  touch  it  but  once  in  each  space  between  the  bags.  No 
bag  may  be  touched  except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  is 
afterward  picked  up,  and  this  must  be  secured  without  putting 
the  lame  foot  upon  the  ground. 

When  the  "chicken"  infringes  any  of  these  rules,  he  must  at  once 
give  place  to  another.  The  winner  is  the  player  who  has  at  the  end 
of  the  game  the  greatest  number  of  bags. 

This  is  a  Chiaese  game,  taken  by  kind  permission  of  the  author  from  Miss 
Adile  Fielde'i  A  Corner  of  Caihay.  The  Chinese  children  play  it  with  their 
■boei  in  place  of  the  bean  bag  or  block  of  wood. 

CHINESE  WALL  ^m 

10  to  60  or  more  players.  ^^| 

Playground;  gymnasium.  'M 

The  Chinese  wall  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  straight 
scross  the  center  of  the  playground,  leaving  a  s^ace  between  them 
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of  afaoottm  feet  Id  width,  which  represents  the  walL  Oneachdde 
of  the  wan,  at  a  distance  of  fix>m  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  a  parallel 
fine  is  drawn  across  the  ground. 
This  marks  the  safety  point  or 
home  goal  for  the  besiegers. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  defend 
die  wan,  and  takes  his  place  upon 
it  AH  of  the  other  players  stand 
iaone  of  the  home  goals.  The 
defender  calls  ''StartP'  when  aU 
of  the  players  must  cross  the  wall 
to  the  goal  beyond,  the  defender 
trjmg  to  tag  as  many  as  he  can  as 
Aey  cross;  but  he  may  not  over- 
step die  boundaries  of  the  wall 
hifiwelf.  AU  so  tagged  join  the 
drfendfT  in  trying  to  secure  the 
rest  of  the  players  during  future 
sorties.  The  game  ends  when  all 
have  been  caught,  the  last  player 
taken  being  defender  for  the  next  game. 


Chimbb  Wall 


This  is  a  cspftal  gune  for  both  chfldxeQ  and  older  playerSy  as  it  affords 
oppoctmiitf  for  some  very  brisk  running  and  dodging,  espedallj  if  the  plaj- 
ground  be  wide.  It  differs  from  Hill  Dill  and  several  other  games  of  the 
sort  in  that  there  b  a  more  limited  space  in  which  the  center  catcher  and  his 
yiK»y  are  confined. 


dRGLB  RAGE 

M  to  30  or  man  ftayers, 

Playgroutid;  gymnasium. 

Tbft  players  stand  in  a  circle  a  considerable  distance  apart  and 
bee  around  in  single  file  in  the  same  direction.  At  a  signal  all 
start  to  run,  following  the  general  outline  of  the  drcle,  but  each 
trying  topasBontheoutside  the  runner  next  in  frontof  him,  tagging 
as  he  passes.  Any  player  passed  in  this  way  drops  out  of  the  race. 
The  last  player  wins.    At  a  signal  from  a  leader  or  teacher,  the 
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cle  faces  about  and  runs  In  the  opposite  direction.  As  fliis 
verses  the  relative  position  of  runners  who  are  gaining  or  losing 
ound,  it  is  a  feature  that  may  be  used  by  a  judicious  leader  to 

d  much  merriment  and  zest  to  the  game. 

CIRCLE  RELAY 

060  or  more  payers. 

ayground;  gymnasium. 

The  players  stand  in  three  or  more  divisions  in  single  file,  facing 
a  common  center.     In  this  formation  they  radiate  lilte  the  spokes 

/     r    .                                ,    -J 
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The  one  winning  scores  one  point  for  his  line.  Immediately  upon 
die  announcement  of  the  score,  these  runners  all  step  to  the  inner 
end  of  tiieir  respective  files,  facing  to  the  center,  the  files  moving 
backward  to  make  room  for  them.  The  signals  are  repeated,  and 
those  who  are  now  at  the  outer  end  of  each  file  face  and  then  run, 
as  did  their  predecessors.  The  line  scoring  the  highest  when  all 
have  run  wins  the  game. 

GIRGLK  SEAT  RELAY 

10I060  flayers. 
Schootroam. 

This  game  starts  with  the  players  all  seated,  and  with  an  even 
number  in  each  row.  At  a  signal,  the  last  player  in  each  row  runs 
forward  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  seat,  runs  around  the  front 
desk,  and  returns  on  the  left-hand  side  of  his  own  row.  As  soon  as 
he  b  seated,  he  touches  the  player  next  in  front  on  the  shoulder, 
which  b  a  signal  for  this  one  to  start.  He  runs  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  continued  until  the  last  player,  which  in  this  case  is  the  one 
sitting  in  the  front  seat,  has  circled  his  desk  and  seated  himself 
with  hand  upraised.  The  line  wins  whose  front  player  first  does 
this. 

Thsts  one  of  the  best  nmning  games  for  the  schoolroom.  As 
in  all  such  games,  seated  pupils  should  strictly  observe  the  rule  of 
keeping  their  feet  out  of  the  aisles  and  under  the  desks. 

Players  must  observe  strictly  the  rule  of  running  forward  on 
the  right*hand  side  and  backward  in  the  next  aisle,  else  there 
will  be  collisions. 

GLAM  SHELL  COMBAT 
s  I0  JO  flayers. 
(hU  of  doors;  seashore. 

Each  of  the  players  is  provided  with  an  equal  number  of  clam 
shdb ;  the  players  then  pair  off  in  twos  for  the  combat.  Which 
of  the  two  shall  have  the  first  play  is  decided  by  the  players  each 
irapping  a  dam  shell  from  a  height  of  three  feet.    The  one  whosa 


shell  falls  with  the  hollow  or  concave  side  down  has  the  : 
play.  Should  it  be  a  tie,  the  trials  are  repeated  until  one  player  n 
chosen  in  this  way.  The  play  then  opens  with  the  unsuccessful 
player  putting  a  clam  shell  on  the  ground,  when  the  opponent 
throws  another  shell  at  it,  trying  to  break  it.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  opponent  must  put  down  another  shell.  This  is  kept  up 
indefinitely,  until  a  player's  shells  have  all  been  won  by  the 
opposing  thrower,  or  until  the  thrower  fails  to  hit  a  shell,  or  his 
own  breaks  in  doing  so.  Whenever  one  of  these  things  occurs, 
he  loses  his  turn,  and  must  put  down  a  shell  for  the  opponent 
to  throw  at.    The  player  wins  who  retains  an  unbroken  shell  the 


Where  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  players,  they  may 
be  divided  into  opposing  parties,  the  players  stepping  forward  in 
turn  at  the  call  of  their  respective  captains. 

This  U  a  Kjireaa  game,  reported  by  Mr.  CuUn. 
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CLUB   SNATCH 

lo  to  60  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  competitive  chasing  games. 

A  goal  is  marked  off  across  each  end  of  the  playground.  Mid- 
way between  the  goals,  an  Indian  club  is  placed ;  a  handkerchief 
or  other  similar  object  may  be  used,  placed  on  some  support  — 
on  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  laid  over  a  rock  or  stool,  or 
hung  on  the  end  of  a  branch.  A  stone  or  dumb-bell  laid  on  the 
ground  may  be  substituted.  In  line  with  the  club  a  starting  base 
is  marked  on  each  goal  line. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  having  a 
captain.  Each  party  takes  its  place  in  one  of  the  goals.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  for  one  of  the  runners  to  snatch  the  club  and 
return  to  his  goal  before  a  runner  from  the  opposite  goal  lags 
him,  both  leaving  their  starting  bases  at  the  same  time  on  a  signal. 
The  players  on  each  team  run  in  turn,  the  captains  naming  who 
shall  run  each  lime. 

The  captams  toss  for  first  choice  of  runners;  the  one  who  (rim 
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his  first  runner,  who  steps  to  the  running  base,  whereupon 
the  oompetiDg  captain  names  a  runner  to  go  out  against  him,  trying 
to  adect  one  of  equal  or  su- 
perior ability.  Thereafter  the 
raptaiiw  take  turns  as  to  who 
shall  first  designate  a  runner. 
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When  there  is  a  laige  number  of  j 

pbyeiai  or  veiy  limited  time,  a 
different  method  may  be  used  for 
Klectiiig  the  nmnen.  All  of  the 
playos  should  then  line  up  accord- 
ing to  siae,  and  number  consecu- 
tireiy  fay  oouples.  That  is,  the  first 
oraple  would  be  number  one,  the 
aeoond,  number  two,  the  third,  num- 
ber three,  etc.  The  couples  then 
divide,  one  file  going  to  one  team 
and  the  other  to  the  opposite  team. 
The  players  run  thereafter  according 
to  number,  the  numbers  one  com- 
peting, and  so  on.  Each  pla3rer  may 
run  but  once  until  all  on  the  team 
have  run,  when  each  may  be  called 
a  aeoond  time,  etc.  To  avoid  confu- 
Bon,  the  players  who  have  run  should 
stand  on  one  side  of  the  starting  base, 
my  the  right,  and  those  who  have  not  run,  to  the  left. 

The  first  runners,  having  been  called  by  their  respective  captains 
to  the  starting  bases,  run  on  a  signal ;  the  players  may  reach  the 
dub  together  and  go  through  many  false  moves  and  dodges  before 
one  snatches  the  club  and  turns  back  to  his  goal.  Should  he 
succeed  in  reaching  the  goal  before  the  other  player  can  tag  him, 
his  team  scores  one  point.  Should  he  be  tagged  before  he  can 
return  with  his  trophy,  the  opponent  scores  one  point.  The 
dub  is  replaced  after  each  nm.  In  either  case  both  players 
return  to  their  original  teams. 

When  each  runner  has  run  once,  the  teams  exchange  goals  and 
nm  a  second  time.  The  team  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  at 
the  end  of  the  second  round. 

For  laige  numbers  of  players  there  may  be  several  clubs,  each 
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having  corresponding  starting  bases  on  the  goals,  so  that  several 
pairs  of  runners  may  compete  at  once.  One  club  for  twenty 
players,  tea  on  each  side,  is  a  good  proportion.  For  young 
players  the  club  may  be  placed  nearer  one  goal  than  the  other  at 
first,  aa  shown  in  the  diagram. 

This  is  a  capital  game  as  here  developed  with  tha  feature  of  scoring,  and 
maj  be  made  very  popular. 

COCK  STRIDE 

3  to  IS  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  is  usually  played  with  boys'  caps,  but  knotted  hand- 
kerchiefs  or  balls  of  crumpled  paper  may  be  used.  One  player  is 
the  cock ;  he  is  blindfolded  and  stands  in  a  stride  position  with  his 
feet  wide  apart  sideways.  The  other  players  stand  in  turn  at  a 
point  five  to  ten  feet  behind  him,  and  throw  their  caps  forward  as 
far  as  possible  between  his  legs.  After  the  caps  are  all  thrown, 
each  player  moves  forward  and  stands  beside  his  own  cap.  The 
cock  then  crawls  on  all  fours,  still  blindfolded,  until  he  reaches  a 
cap.  The  player  whose  cap  is  first  touched  at  once  becomes  an 
object  of  chase  by  theother  players,  who  are  at  liberty  to  "  pommel " 
him  when  he  is  captured.  He  then  becomes  cock  for  the  next 
round  of  the  game. 

CROSSING  THE  BROOK 

5  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  little  children.  A  place  rep- 
resenting a  brook  is  marked  off  by  two  lines  on  the  ground.  For 
little  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  (about  six  yeara  old)  this 
may  start  with  a  width  of  two  feet.  The  players  rjn  in  groups 
and  try  to  jump  across  the  brook.  Those  who  succeed  turn  around 
and  jump  back  with  a  standing  jump  instead  of  a  rurming  jump. 
On  either  of  these  jumps  the  player  who  does  not  cross  the  line 
representing  the  bank  gets  into  the  water  and  must  run  home  for 
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dry  stockings,  bemg  thereafter  out  of  the  game.  The  successful 
jumpets  are  led  to  wider  and  wider  places  in  the  brook  to  jump 
(a  new  line  being  drawn  to  increase  the  distance),  imtil  the  widest 
point  is  reached  at  which  any  player  can  jump  successfully.  This 
player  is  consMered  the  winner. 

Hui  guM  IB  printed  hy  kind  pemuasion  of  tbe  Alumni  Aasodatioa  of  the 
BortoD  NonDal  School  of  GymnaatiGiy  from  the  book  One  Hundnd  and  Fifty 


CROSS  TAG 

Flaygraund;  gytmuuium. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It  He  calls  out  the  name  of  another 
player,  to  whom  he  at  once  gives  chase.  A  third  player  at  any 
punt  in  the  chase  may  run  between  the  one  who  is  It  and  the  one 
irihom  he  is  chasing,  whereupon  this  third  player  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  the  chase  mstead  of  the  second.  At  any  time  a  fourth 
player  may  run  between  this  player  and  the  chaser,  diverting  the 
duoe  to  himself,  and  so  on  indefim'tely.  In  other  words,  whenever 
a  player  crosses  between  the  one  who  is  It  and  the  one  being  chased, 
the  latter  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  chase  and  ceases  to  be  a  fugitive. 
Whenever  the  chaser  tags  a  player,  that  player  becomes  It  Con- 
sderable  sport  may  be  added  to  the  game  by  the  free  players 
Hying  to  impede  the  chaser  and  so  help  the  runner, —  getting  in 
the  way  of  the  former  without  crossing  between  the  two,  or  any 
other  hindering  tactks. 

DO  THIS,  DO  THAT 

to  la  60  or  mare  flayers. 

Flaygramnd;  gymnasium;  schoolroom;  parlor. 

An  the  players  stand  facing  one  of  their  number  who  is  the  leaden 
The  one  who  b  leader  assumes  any  gymnastic  position  or  imitates 
any  action,  at  the  same  time  saying  "Do  this  I"  and  the  others 
imiiiediatdy  imitate.  Should  the  leader  at  any  time  say  "Do 
tfaatl"  instead  of  ''Do  this  I"  any  plajrer  who  imitates  the  action 
pgfanned  must  be  seated,  or  pay  a  forfeit,  whichever  form  of  pen* 
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Llty  has  been  decided  on  at  the  begtiming  of  the  game.    Three 
Jnistakes  of  this  kind  put  a  player  out  of  the  game,  even  when 

■orfcits  are  the  penalty. 

The  leader  may  choose  any  gymnastic  positions  that  are  familiar, 

luch  as  chargings,  head  bendings,  trunk  bendings,  arm  movements, 

nee  bendings,  hopping,  jumping,  dancing  steps,  etc.;  or  imitate 

■amiliar  actions  such  as  hammering,  sawing,  washing,  ironing, 

Bewing,  stone  cutting,  shoveling,  riding  horseback,  etc 


DOUBLE  RELAY  RACES 

to  to  100  players 

Kckoolraom,    playground,    gymnastum. 

First  two  rows  (Nos.  i  to  14)  stand  in  aisle  11  and  give  way 

0  rear  to  starting  point.    Third  row  (Nos.  15  to  ai)  stand  in 

lisle  III,  march  forward  and  around  to  right  into  aisle  I,  bringing 

jntire  ai  pupils  into  formation,  as  indicated  for  Team  A  on  dia 

Fifth  and  sixth  rows  {Nos.  az  to  35)  stand  in  aisle  VT  and 

live  way  to  rear  to  starting  point.     Fourth  row  (Nos.  36  to  42) 
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Second  Relaii 
B  M  Fint  Relay,  but  this  time  numing, 

Tmso  Relay 
t  as  Second  Relay,  but  this  time  each  leader  starts  with 
■r,  if  in  the  schoolroom,  or  a  dumb-bell  in.  playground,  in 
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his  hand  and  gives  it  to  the  next  pupil  at  "exchange  point,"  each 
successive  pupil  repeating  the  exchange  at  that  point.  The  tiiird 
and  succeeding  pupils  must  wait  at  each  starting  point  until 
"touched"  hdoK  starting 
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FouKTH  Relay 

18  Third  Rday,  except  that  a  handkerchief,  knotted  once 
in  the  middle^  b  substituted  for  the  eraser  with  which  each  leader 
starts. 

FmH  RXLAY 

Same  as  Fourth  Rday,  except  that  the  leader  of  each  team  and 
the  pupil  behind  him  each  have  an  eraser  (or  dumb-bell),  and 
iriicn  meetmg  at  **  exchange  points,''  exchange  erasers,  the  leaders 
giving  the  second  erasers  to  tiie  pupils  on  the  starting  points,  and 


Sixth  Relay 

Same  as  Fifth  Rday,  except  that  two  handkerchiefs  are  used 
jnstead  of  two  erasers. 

Seventh  Relay 

Same  as  Sixth  Rday,  except  that  the  handkerchiefs  may  be 
flkrowiiaDd  caughi,  instead  of  being  handed  or  passed  to  the  next 
popiL 

Cautions 

The  value  of  these  games  lies  in  two  things,  i.e.  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  first  two  pupils  of  each  team  have  started  and  the  game 
is  really  imder  way,  there  are  foiu:  pupils  on  each  team  actually 
ii  motion^  and  the  game  moves  so  fast  that  each  member  of  each 
team  has  little  time  to  do  anything  besides  attending  strictly  to 
the  game ;  if  his  team  is  to  have  any  chance  to  make  a  good  showing, 
he  must  be  ccHistantly  on  the  alert.  The  second,  and  still  more 
important^  valuable  featiure  of  uhe  games,  lies  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  inhibUion.  Therefore  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
"coaching"  except  by  the  teacher  during  training;  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  First  Relay  to  see  that  all  children  actually 
walk;  no  running;  when  hands  are  to  be  touched,  they  must  be 
touched;  when  erasers  or  handkerchiefs  are  dropped,  they  must  be 
picked  up  by  the  ones  who  dropped  them  before  proceeding  with 
the  gme;  if  to  be  exchanged,  they  must  be  exchanged. 
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The  intermii^ing  of  the  two  teams  ia  aisle  IV  does  not  affect 

the  game  ia  tb;  least. 

Diagram  a  is  for  a  schoolroom  <^  seven  rows  of  seats,  and  six 
(more  or  less)  deep.  The  numbers  imlicate  a  oxivenient  divbiiHi, 
and  the  pupils  fall  in  as  before. 

A  division  of  the  class  into  three  teams  may  be  made  if  desired, 
ind  if  there  be  sufficient  aisles. 

These  games  are  suitable  for  boys  or  girls  or  mixed  classes. 

Diagram  i  should  be  used  for  schoolrooms  seating  4a,  if  seven 
deep;  48,  if  eight  deep;  54,  if  nine  deep. 

Diagram  2  should  be  used  for  schoolrooms  seating  43,  but 
facing  as  indicated;   49,  if  seven  deep. 

Diagram  i  for  a  schoolroom  with  five  rows  and  ten  deep,  using 
only  the  outside  and  next  to  the  outside  aisles. 

These  games  may  also  be  [dayed  in  the  gymnasium  or  playground.  They 
were  originated  by  Mr.  J,  Btake  Hillyer  of  New  York  City,  and  received 
honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the 
Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  Lea^e  of  New  York  Oty  in  1906. 
They  are  here  pubtbhed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  And  of  the  Girb* 
Branch,  and  of  Measra.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothen,  publishcn  of  the  hind- 
book  in  which  the  games  fiist  appeared. 

DROP  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 

10  to  30  OT  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  stand  in  a  circle.  The  odd  playei 
runs  around  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  carrying  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  drops  behind  one  of  the  circle  players.  The  mun  idea 
of  the  game  is  to  take  the  circle  players  unaware  with  this.  Those 
who  form  the  ring  must  look  toward  the  center,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  turn  their  heads  as  the  runner  passes  them.  The  one  who  runs 
around  with  the  handkerchief  will  resort  to  various  devices  for 
mislcatli'ng  the  others  as  to  where  he  drops  it  For  instance,  he 
may  sometimes  quicken  his  pace  suddenly  after  dropping  the  hand- 
kerchief, or  at  other  times  maintain  a  steady  pace  which  gives  no 
clew. 

As  soon  as  a  player  in  the  ^"ircle  discovers  that  the  handkercUd 
has  been  dropped  behind  him,  he  must  pick  it  up  and  as  nqndly 
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m  possible  chase  the  one  who  dropped  it,  who  may  run  around 
the  outside  of  the  circle  or  at  any  point  through  or  across  the  circle, 
his  object  being  to  reach  the  vacant  place  left  by  the  one  who  is 
chising  him.  The  circle  players  should  lift  their  hands  to  allow 
both  runners  to  pass  freely  through  the  circle.  Whichever  player 
reaches  the  vacant  place  first  stands  there,  the  one  left  out  tak- 
ing the  handkerchief  for  the  next  game. 

This  IB  one  of  tbe  oldest  known  games  and  is  found  throughout  the  world. 
The  writer  has  heard  it  described  by  Cossacks,  Japanese,  Italians,  and  people 
b(  many  other  natiaoalities. 

DUCK  ON  A  ROCX 

fio  30ar  mare  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  stone,  called  a  "duck,*'  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball.  A  large  rock  or  post  is  chosen  as  the  duck 
rock,  and  twenty-five  feet  from  it  a  throwing  line  is  drawn.  On  this 
duck  rock  one  player  places  his 
duck  and  stands  by  it  as  guard. 
This  guard  is  selected  at  the  outset 
by  all  of  the  players  throwing  their 
ducks  at  the  duck  rock  from  the 
throwing  line.  The  one  whose 
duck  falls  nearest  to  the  rock  be- 
comes the  first  guard.  The  other 
players  stand  behind  the  throwing 
line  and  take  turns  in  throwing  at 
the  guard's  duck  on  the  rock  with 
their  stones,  trying  to  knock  it  from 
the  lock.  After  each  throw  a 
player  must  recover  his  own  duck 
and  run  back  home  beyond  the  throwing  line.  Should  he 
be  tagged  by  the  guard  while  trying  to  do  this,  he  must 
change  places  with  the  guard.  The  guard  may  tag  him  at  any 
time  when  he  is  within  the  throwing  line,  unless  he  stands 
with  his  foot  on  his  own  duck  where  it  first  fell.  He  may  stand 
hi  this  way  as  long  as  necessary,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  run 
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home;  but  the  moment  he  lifts  his  duck  from  the  ground,  or  takes 
ha  toot  from  it,  he  may  be  tagged  by  the  guard.  Having  once 
lifted  his  duck  to  run  home  with  it,  a  player  may  not  again  place 
it  on  the  ground. 

The  guard  may  not  tag  any  player  imless  his  own  duck  be  on 
(he  rock.  Before  he  may  chase  the  thrower,  he  must  therefore 
pick  up  his  own  duck  and  replace  it  should  it  have  been  knocked 
off.  This  replacing  gives  the  thrower  an  opportunity  to  recover 
his  own  duck  and  run  home;  but  should  the  duck  not  have  been 
displaced  from  the  duck  rock,  the  thrower  may  have  to  wait  either 
at  a  safe  distance  or  with  his  foot  on  his  own  duck  if  he  can  get  to 
it,  until  some  other  thrower  has  displaced  the  duck  on  the  rock, 
and  so  engaged  the  time  and  attention  of  the  guard.  Several 
players  may  thus  be  waiting  at  once  to  recover  their  ducks,  some 
of  them  near  the  duck  rock  with  a  foot  on  their  ducks,  others  at  a 
distance.  Any  player  tagged  by  the  guard  must  change  places 
with  him,  placing  his  own  duck  on  the  rock.  The  guard  must 
quickly  recover  his  duck  and  nm  for  the  throwing  line  after  tag- 
ging a  player,  as  he  in  turn  may  be  tagged  as  soon  as  the  new  guard 
has  placed  his  duck  on  the  rock, 

A  stone  that  falls  very  near  the  duck  rock  without  displacing 
the  duck  may  also  prove  disastrous  to  the  thrower.  Should  a  stone 
fall  within  a  hand  span  (stretching  from  finger  tip  to  thumb)  of 
the  duck  rock  without  knocking  off  the  duck,  the  guard  challenges 
the  thrower  by  shouting  "Span  I"  whereupon  he  proceeds  to  meas- 
ure with  his  hand  the  distance  between  the  duck  rock  and  the 
stone.  Should  the  distance  be  as  he  surmises,  the  thrower  of  the 
stone  has  to  change  places  with  him,  put  his  own  duck  on  the  rock, 
and  become  the  guard.     This  rule  cultivates  expert  throwers. 

When  used  in  a  gymnasium,  this  game  may  best  be  played  with 
bean  bags,  in  which  case  one  bag  may  be  balanced  on  top  of  au 
Indian  club  for  the  duck  on  the  rock.  ■ 

The  modem  Greeks  play  this  game  with  a  pile  of  stones  instead  of  the  one 
rock  or  stake  with  the  duck  on  top.    The  entire  pile  is  then  knocked  over,  and 
the  guard  must  rebuild  the  whole  before  he  may  tag  the  other  players.    Thcsf 
variations  make  the  game  possible  under  varied  circumstances,  as  on  a  Sat  i 
beach,  or  playground  where  DO  larger  duck  rock  is  available,  and  add  c 
siderably  to  the  SDort. 
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DUMB-BELL  TAG 

Gjmmasmm;  flaygraimd;  Khookoam^ 

The  players  stand,  scattered  prcHniscuousIy,  one  of  their  num< 
her,  who  is  It,  being  placed  in  the  center  at  the  opening  of  the  game. 
A  dumb-bdl  is  passed  from  one  player  to  another,  the  one  who  is 
It  trying  to  tag  the  person  who  has  the  dmnb-belL  If  he  succeeds, 
the  one  tagged  becomes  It. 

A  great  deal  of  finesse  may  be  used  in  this  game;  in  appearing 
to  hand  the  dumb-bell  in  one  direction,  turning  suddenly  and  hand- 
ing it  in  another,  etc.  Players  may  move  aroimd  freely,  and  the 
action  is  frequently  diversified  with  considerable  running  and 

In  the  achoobroom  this  may  be  jdayed  either  with  the  players 
seated  or  standing. 

EVERT  MAN  IN  HIS  OWN  DEN 

5  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Each  player  selects  for  himself  a  den;  a  post,  tree,  or  other  ob- 
jective point  may  serve  for  this,  or  the  comer  of  a  building,  or  if 
in  a  gymnasium,  a  piece  of  apparatus. 

One  player  opens  the  game  by  running  out  from  his  den.  The 
second  player  tries  to  catch  (tag)  him.  The  third  player  may  try 
to  catch  either  of  these  two,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  the  differ- 
ent players  b  to  make  captives  of  the  others,  as  any  player  caught 
must  thereafter  join  his  captor  in  trying  to  catch  others,  thus 
eventually  aggregating  the  different  players  into  parties,  although 
each  starts  separately,  and  any  one  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
group  should  he  be  successful  in  catching  another  player.  The 
players  may  only  be  caught  by  those  who  issue  from  a  den  after 
they  themselves  have  ventured  forth.  For  instance,  Number  Two 
goes  out  to  catch  Number  One.  Number  Three  may  catch  either 
Two  or  One,  but  neither  of  them  may  catch  him.  The  last  player 
tmt  may  catch  any  of  the  other  players.    At  any  time  a  player 
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may  run  back  to  his  den,  after  which  his  again  issuing  forth  gives 
him  the  advantage  over  all  others  who  may  then  be  out,  as  he 
may  catch  them.  As  the  players  are  gradually  gathered  into 
different  parties,  the  game  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  the 
side  wins  that  captures  all  of  the  players. 
One  player  may  catch  only  one  opponent  at  a  time. 


i 
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EXCHANGE 

(Numbers  Change;  French  Blind  Man's  BllQ 
10  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  ^ay ground. 

One  player  is  blmdfolded  and  stands  in  the  center.  The 
other  players  sit  in  chairs  in  a  circle  around  him.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  the  circle  rather  large.  The  players  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  one  to  the  highest  number  playing. 

The  game  may  start  with  the  players  sitting  in  consecutive 
order,  or  they  may  change  places  at  the  outset  to  confuse  the 
blindfold  player,  although  the  changing  of  places  takes  place 
very  rapidly  in  the  course  of  the  game.  The  blindfold  playei 
calls  out  two  numbers,  whereupon  the  players  bearing  those  num- 
bers must  exchange  places,  the  blindfold  player  trying  mean- 
while either  to  catch  one  of  the  players  or  to  secure  one  of  the 
chairs.  Any  player  so  caught  must  yield  his  chair  to  the  catcher. 
No  player  may  go  outside  of  the  circle  of  chairs,  but  any  other 
tactics  may  be  resorted  to  for  evading  capture,  such  as  stooping, 
creeping,  dashing  suddenly,  etc. 

This  game  may  be  one  of  the  merriest  possible  games  for  an  informal  house 
party.  The  writer  recalb  one  such  occasion  when  a  prominent  manufacturer 
was  blindfolded  and  had  located  two  players  whose  numbere  he  called  for  es- 
change,  one  of  Ihem  a  newly  graduated  West  Point  lieutenant,  the  other  a 
college  senior.  The  business  man  stood  in  front  of  the  chair  occupied  by  the 
lieutenant  and  close  to  ii,  taking  a  crouching  attitude,  with  his  feet  wide  apart 
and  anns  outspread  ready  to  grasp  the  victim  when  be  should  emerge  from  his 
chair.  Noiselessly  the  lieutenant  raised  himself  to  a  standing  position  in  his 
chair,  and  then  suddi-nly,  to  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  company,  vaulted  ove' 
the  head  of  bis  would-be  captor,  while  at  the  same  moment  th^  collegiaii 
crawled  between  bis  feet  and  look  possession  of  the  chair. 
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FARMER  IS  COMING  (THE) 

to  to  30  or  man  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  playcTp  chosen  to  be  the  fanner,  is  seated.  The  remaining 
players,  standing  at  a  distance,  select  a  leader  who  taps  some  of 
them  on  the  shoulder  as  an  invitation  to  go  with  him  to  the 
farmer's  orchard  for  apples.  Thereupon  they  leave  their  home 
ground,  which  has  a  determined  boimdary,  and  approach  as  near 
to  the  fanner  as  they  dare.  The  game  is  more  interesting  if  they 
can  do  this  from  various  sides,  practically  surrounding  him.  Sud- 
denly the  farmer  claps  his  hands  and  all  players  must  stand  still, 
while  the  leader  calls  out,  "The  farmer  is  coming !''  The  players 
try  to  get  safely  back  to  their  home  ground,  the  farmer  chasing 
them.  He  may  not  start,  however,  until  the  leader  has  given  his 
warning.  Any  player  caught  by  the  farmer  changes  places  with 
him. 

Vor  11m  parlor  or  daw  room.  —  This  game  adapts  itself  well  to  indoor  use, 
the  fiarmer  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room  if  in  a  parlor,  or  at  the 
teadier's  desk  if  in  a  schoolroom.  The  players  are  home  when  in  their  seats, 
and  the  fanner,  to  catch  them,  must  tag  them  before  they  are  seated. 

This  18  a  particularly  enjoyable  game  for  an  older  person  to  play  with  chil- 
dren,  the  foimer  marring  the  farmer. 

FENCE  TAG 

4  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  boys  for  outdoor  play,  but 
may  also  be  used  in  the  gymnasium,  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
being  used  in  lieu  of  a  fence. 

A  certain  length  of  fence  is  chosen  for  the  game.  The  one  who 
is  It  gives  the  other  players  a  slight  start  in  which  to  vault 
oivcr  the  fence,  when  he  inmiediately  vaults  over  and  tries  to  tag 
them.  This  tagging  may  be  done  only  when  both  players  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence. 

The  dodging  b  made  almost  or  quite  entirely  by  vaulting  or 
jodgmg  back  and  forth  across  the  fence  within  the  length  or  boun* 
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daries  previously  determined.    Any  player  tagged  must  chmigB 
places  with  the  one  who  is  It. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  This  game  may  be  used  in  the  school- 
room by  vaulting  over  the  seats.  When  played  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  allowable  to  reach  across  seats  or  desks  to  tag  a  player.  The 
tagging  must  be  done  in  the  same  aisle  in  which  the  tagger  stands. 
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FIRE  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS 

tola  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground,  gymnasium- 

A  number  of  stools  are  placed  m  a  circle  with  considCTflWe 
space  between  them,  there  being  two  stools  less  than  the  number 
of  players.  If  pl&yed 
out  of  doors,  a  stone 
may  be  used  to  sit  on  in 
place  of  a  stool,  or  the 
players  may  stand,  each 
on  a  spot  or  base  marked 
on  the  ground.  One  of 
the  odd  players  is  a 
leader,  and  sits  or  stands 
m  the  center  ;  the  re- 
mamder  are  circle  men 
and  take  each  his  place 
on  a  stool  or  base,  the 
other  odd  man  standing 
anywhere  in  the  circle 
between  the  bases.  The 
object  of  the  game  ia  for 
the  circle  men  to  change  places  on  a  signal  given  by  the  leader, 
each  player  trying  to  secure  a  stool  and  avoid  being  the 
odd  man.  The  longer  the  distance  between  stools  or  bases  the 
greater  the  sport.  The  running  must  be  done  in  a  circle  outside 
of  the  bases,  and  no  crosscuts  through  the  circle  are  allowed.  The 
player  in  the  center  repeats  in  rapid  time  the  following  lines ;  — 


Moutn\a» 
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"Fbe  on  the  momitaiiiy  imiy  boyB»  nm  f 
y oa  with  the  led  ooftt,  joo  with  the  gnn^ 
Fixe  oo  the  inoiintaiiii»  imiy  bqysy  ninl" 

hi  any  time,  at  the  dose  of  the  verse,  or  unexpectedly,  by  way  <A 
intemiptioii  to  it,  the  center  player  will  call  ^Stool  I"  or  ''Base I" 
when  all  of  the  players  must  change  bases.  There  will  thus  be 
one  odd  player  left  out.  This  player  then  steps  one  side  and  is  out 
of  the  game,  taking  with  him  astool  belonging  to  one  of  the  players, 
so  that  the  number  of  stools  is  reduced  by  one;  if  bases  are  used, 
one  IS  crossed  out  to  show  it  is  out  of  the  game.  The  center  player, 
who  remains  caller  throughout,  then  repeats  the  verse  and  the 
^gnal  for  changing. 

For  each  round  of  the  game  one  player  and  one  stool  are  taken 
out  of  the  circle,  until  but  two  players  and  one  stool  are  left.  These 
two  finish  the  game  by  circling  the  stool  and  some  objective  point 
a  couple  of  yards  away;  when  the  signal  to  change  is  then  given, 
the  last  one  of  the  two  to  reach  the  stool  becomes  the  leader  for 
the  next  game. 

VABIAHOV.  —  This  game  may  be  played  without  diminatmg  a 
player  toe  each  round.  In  this  form,  each  player  who  is  left  out 
when  stools  or  bases  are  taken  must  pay  a  forfeit,  but  continues 
activdy  in  the  game.  The  forf dts  are  redeemed  when  each  player 
has  been  odd  man  at  least  once. 

In  this  form  of  the  game,  instead  of  having  one  leader  throughout, 
the  leader  (center  man)  should  try  to  secure  a  stool  for  himself 
when  the  others  change,  the  odd  man  becoming  leader.  There 
•hould  then  be  but  one  stool  or  base  less  than  the  number  of  players. 

TUi  h  a  Sooldi  game,  the  reference  to  signal  fires  oo  die  monntaini^  to  red 
•oM^aiwI  guns,  having  an  obviously  historic  origin. 

FLOWERS  AND  THE  WIND  (THE) 

4  to  ^  (^  mare  players^ 

Indoors;  oui  of  doors. 

This  game  b  suitable  for  little  children.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  party  having  a  home  marked 
off  aft  opposite  ends  of  the  playg^und,  with  a  long  neutral  space 
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between.  One  puty  reprcKOts  a  flower,  deciding  among  them- 
selves whicli  flower  they  thtU  re|Hescnt,  u  dusies,  lilies,  IQacs, 
etc  Thej  then  walk  over  near  the  home  line  of  the  oppoeite 
party.  The  tqiposite  playen  (who  re|scsent  the  wind)  ataiui  in  a 
row  on  their  Ihu,  ready  to  run,  and  guess  what  the  flower  cboeen 
by  their  opponents  may  he.  As  soon  as  the  right  flower  is  named, 
the  entire  party  owning  it  must  turn  and  run  heme,  the  wind 
chasing  them.  Any  [dajren  cad^t  by  the  wind  before  reaching 
home  become  his  prisonen  and  join  him.  The  remaining  flowers 
repeat  their  play,  taking  a  different  name  each  time.  This  con- 
tinues untU  all  of  the  flowen  have  been  caught. 


FOLLOW  CHASE 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Gymnasium;  playgroimd. 

The  players  stand  in  a  cude  with  anna  stretched  skleways, 
resting  on  each  other's  shouldeis,  thus  mafeing  a  wide  distance 
between.  One  player  is  chosen  for  runner  and  one  toe  chaser. 
The  game  starts  with  the  runner  in  one  of  the  spaces  \mder  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  players,  and  the  chaser  in  a  similar  po- 
sition on  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle.  At  a  signal  from  a  leader 
both  start,  the  runner  weaving  in  and  out  between  the  playns  or 
dashing  across  the  circle  in  any  way  that  he  sees  fit;  but  the 
chaser  must  always  follow  by  the  same  route.  If  the  runner  be 
caught,  he  joins  the  circle ;  the  chaser  then  takes  his  place  as  runner 
and  chooses  another  player  to  be  chaser. 

The  leader  (who  may  be  cme  of  the  pta3rers)  may  dose  the  chaie 
if  it  becomes  too  long  by  calling  "Time!"  when  both  runneia 
must  return  to  their  places  in  the  circle  new  <Hies  taking  their 
places. 

For  large  numbeis  there  m&y  be  two  or  more  runners  and  an 
equal  number  of  chasers,  oe  the  players  may  be  divided  into 
smaller  groups. 

With  TErioiu  tnodifi^^ioiii,  diii  gune  b  found  lo  maoj  oonntile^    AafltM 
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FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 
;  u  te  or  maris  flayers. 
Playgraund;  gymnasium;  parlor;  schoolroom. 

One  player,  who  is  especially  resourceful  or  skillful,  is  chosen 
as  a  leader.  The  others  all  form  in  single  file  behind  him,  and 
imitate  anything  that  he  does.  The  leader  aims  to  keep  the  line 
mox'ing,  and  should  set  particularly  hard  tasks  for  them,  such  as 
dimbing  or  vaulting  over  obstacles,  under  others,  jumping  to  touch 
high  points  or  objects,  going  through  difficult  feats,  jumping  cer- 
tain distances,  taking  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  walking  backward, 
turning  around  while  walking,  walking  or  running  with  a  book  on 
the  head,  etc  Any  one  failing  to  perform  the  required  feat  drops 
out  of  the  game  or  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  line ;  or  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  players  may  pay  a  forfeit  for  the  failure  and  continue 
phyiDg,  all  forfeits  to  be  redeemed  at  the  close  of  the  game. 

FORGING  THE  CITY  GATES 

loio  joor  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Two  captains  are  selected,  who  alternately  choose  players  untfl 
all  are  in  two  groups.  The  two  sides  then  line  up  in  two  straight 
lines,  facing  each  other  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  holding  hands, 
each  line  representing  the  gates  of  a  city.  The  captains  dispose 
their  men  in  line  as  they  see  fit,  but  it  is  advisable  to  alternate  the 
larger  or  stronger  players  with  the  smaller  or  weaker  ones,  to 
equalize  the  strength  at  the  points  of  attack.  The  captain  of  one 
side  then  names  one  of  his  players,  who  steps  forward  and  tries 
to  break  through  the  hands  of  the  opposing  side,  or  he  may  dodge 
under  them.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  one  place,  he  may  try  in 
another,  but  may  not  have  more  than  three  trials.  Should  he 
succeed  in  breakmg  the  opposing  line  or  dodging  under,  he  returns 
to  his  side,  taking  the  two  whose  hands  had  been  parted  or  evaded, 
as  prisoners  to  reinforce  his  side.  Should  he  fail  in  the  third  at- 
tempt, he  is  to  remain  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  The  captains 
alternate  tums  in  sending  forth  a  man  to  '^  force  the  city  gates." 
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The  players  taken  from  the  opposing  side  must  thereafter  work  for  " 
the  side  to  which  they  are  taken  captive,  each  prisoner  being  placed 
in  the  line  between  two  of  the  original  team.  The  side  wins  which 
eventually  secures  all  of  the  opposing  players.  The  action  may  be 
made  more  rapid  where  a  large  number  are  playing  by  sending  out 
two  or  more  players  at  once. 

This  is  a  Chinese  game,  recorded  by  Dr.  Headland,  who  has  kindly  supplied 
additional  points  to  the  author.  Some  modifications  for  large  Dumbea  bavt 
been  found  advisable  under  Afflcrican  school  oooditioiis. 


! 


FORTRESS 

10  to  100  players. 

Out  of  doors;  gymnasium. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  strenuous  gttmea  baaed  on  the  Idea  of  warfare. 
underlying  idea  is  eualy  opposite  to  that  of  Robbers  and  Soldiera,  being 
game  of  attack  and  defense  rather  thaa  of  chase  and  capture. 

A  fortress  is  marked  on  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  square 
or  oblong,  the  size  difFering  with  the  area  at  disposal  and  the 
number  of  players.    It  should  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  by 


forty  feet  in  dimensions.  One  or  more  sides  of  this  may  be  situated 
so  as  to  be  inclosed  by  a  wall  or  fence.  A  line  should  be  drawn 
five  feet  inside  of  the  fortress  boundaries  and  another  five  feet 
outside  of  it;  these  mark  the  guard  lines  or  limits  for  making 
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(nonen.  Each  party  should  also  have  its  prfaon  —  a  small 
iquare  maiked  in  the  center  of  the  fortress  for  the  defenders,  and 
another  at  some  distant  point  for  the  besiegers. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  under  the 
command  of  a  general,  who  may  order  his  men  at  any  time  to  any 
part  of  the  battle.  One  party  of  players  are  defenders  of  the 
fortress,  and  should  scatter  over  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  unguarded  parts  at  any  time.  The 
other  players,  forming  the  attacking  party,  scatter  under  the 
direction  of  their  general  to  approach  the  fortress  from  different 
directions.  This  may  be  done  in  a  sudden  rush,  or  deliberately 
before  attacking.  At  a  signal  from  their  general,  the  besiegers 
attack  the  fortress. 

The  method  of  combat  is  entirely  confined  to  engagements 
between  any  two  of  the  opposing  players,  and  b  in  general  of  the 
nature  of  a  **  tug  of  war/'  They  may  push,  pull,  or  cany  each 
other  90  long  as  they  remain  upright;  but  wrestling  or  dragging  on 
the  ground  are  not  allowed.  Any  player  so  forced  over  the  guard 
line  becomes  a  prisoner  to  his  opponent  and  is  thereafter  out  of 
the  game.  If  he  be  a  besieger,  captured  by  a  defender,  he  b  placed 
within  the  prison  in  the  center  of  the  fortress,  and  may  not  there- 
after escape  or  be  freed  imless  the  general  should  make  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Should  he  be  a  defender,  pulled  over  the  outer  guard 
line  by  a  besieger,  he  is  taken  to  the  prison  of  the  attacking  party, 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  escape.  In  the  general  engagement, 
players  of  equal  strength  should  compete,  the  strong  players  with 
strong  ones,  and  vice  versa.  The  commanders  should  each  give 
general  directions  for  this  to  their  men  before  the  engagement 


The  batde  is  won  by  either  party  making  prisoners  of  all  of  the 
a^ponents.  Or  it  may  be  ¥7on  by  the  besiegers  if  one  of  their  men 
enters  within  the  guard  line  inside  the  fortress  without  bemg 
touched  by  a  defender.  Should  a  player  accomplish  this,  he  shouts 
''Hole's  won  I"  Whereupon  the  defenders  must  yield  the  fortress, 
and  the  two  parties  change  places,  defenders  becoming  besiegers, 
and  vice  versa.  The  possibility  of  taking  the  fortress  in  this  way 
should  lead  to  great  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  defeDHer*;.  jui  thcv 
diould  leave  no  point  unguarded,  especially  a  fence 
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the  enemy  might  scale.  The  guard  line  should  be  drawn  fairids 
any  such  boundaries,  and  a.  player  entering  in  this  way  must  ot 
course  get  inside  the  guard  line  as  well  as  over  the  fence.  The 
attackmg  party  on  its  part  will  use  all  possible  devices  for  dashing 
into  the  fortress  unexpectedly,  such  as  engaging  the  players  on 
one  side  of  the  fort  to  leave  an  unguarded  loophole  for  entering  at 
another. 

The  attacking  general  may  withdraw  his  forces  at  any  Qme  for 
a  rest  or  for  conference;  cither  general  may  run  up  a  flag  of  truce 
at  any  time  for  similar  purposes.  Under  such  conditions  the  gen- 
erals may  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  otherwise  there  is 
no  means  of  freeing  prisoners. 


FOX  AND  GEESE 

(For  otber  gomes  sometimes  known  by  this  title,  ■Be  Fax  ThtS,  an^l 
the  division  of  Quiet  Games,  Naughts  and  CrMia.} 

10  to  yt  or  more  players 

Playground,   gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  fox  and  another  to  be  gander.  Th« 
remaining  players  all  stand  In  single  file  behind  the  gander,  each 
with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  next  in  front.  The 
gander  tries  to  protect  his  flock  of  geese  from  being  caught  by  the 
fox,  and  to  do  this  spreads  out  his  arms  and  dodges  around  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit  to  circumvent  the  eSorts  of  the  fox.  Only  the  last 
goose  in  the  line  may  be  tagged  by  the  fox,  or  should  the  line  be 
very  long,  the  last  five  or  ten  players  may  be  tagged  as  decided 
beforehand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  geese  may  all  cooperate  with 
the  gander  by  doubling  and  redouhling  their  line  to  prevent  the 
fox  from  tagging  the  last  goose.  Should  the  fox  tag  the  last  goose 
(or  one  of  the  last  five  or  ten,  if  that  be  permissible),  that  goose 
becomes  fox  and  the  fox  becomes  gander. 

A  good  deal  of  spirit  may  be  added  to  the  game  by  the  following 
dialogue,  which  is  sometimes  used  to  open  it:  — 

The  fox  shouts  tantalizingly,  "Geese,  geese,  gannlol' 
The  geese  reply  scornfully,  "Fox,  fox,  fanniol" 
Fox,  "How  many  geese  have  you  to-day?" 
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Gander,  **Mofe  than  you  can  catch  and  carry  away.** 
Whereupon  the  chase  begins. 

TIm  gune  b  found  in  almost  all  countries  under  various  names  and 
different  Mninmiif, 

FOX  AND  SQUIRREL 
9ot96oflayin. 

The  players  A  in  thev  seats  facing  toward  the  usies,  so  that  each 
two  adjacent  lines  have  their  feet  in  the  same  aisle  and  face  each 
other.  The  game  consists  in  passing  or  tossing  some  object  (the 
squirrel),  such  as  a  bean  bag,  basket  ball,  or  hand  ball  from  one 
player  across  the  aisle  to  another  and  back  again,  zigzagging  down 
eadi  aisle,  to  be  foUowed  at  once  by  a  second  object  (the  fox) ; 
the  efibrt  being  to  have  the  fox  overtake  the  squirrel  before  the 
end  of  the  line  is  reached. 

With  very  Bttle  duldren,  passing  is  better  than  tosdng;  but  with  older  chil- 
dren, or  even  with  little  ones,  when  moxe  experienced,  it  is  well  to  use  the  game 
as  a  pnctioe  for  tossing  and  catching.  The  action  should  be  very  rapid.  The 
mnch  sport  for  young  children,  and  they  are  veiy  fond  of  it 


FOX  TRAIL  (DOUBLE  RIM) 

(Fos  and  Geese,  Half  Bushel) 
(See  abo  Pox  TtaU  (/Singk  Rm).) 

3i9  $oar  more  fiayers, 
Ouiofdoorsi  indoors;  snow. 

TUs  fonn  of  Fox  Trail,  like  the  Sln^^e  Rim  game.  Is  (fisdncdvely  a  snow 
gpme^  bat  may  be  used  anywhexe  that  a  lai^  diagram  may  be  marked  on  the 
gnmnd  or  floor.  This  game  differa  from  the  Single  Rim  in  the  size  and  com- 
plenty  of  die  diagram,  there  being  two  rims  to  the  wheel  instead  of  one-  It 
afao  diffeiB  fai  the  bet  that  there  b  one  more  player  than  the  nxmiber  of  dens 
far  die  foms^  and  In  the  methods  by  which  the  foxes  may  run  or  be  chased. 

A  large  diagram  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  resembling  a  wheel  with 
two  rima.  In  the  snow  this  is  trampled  with  the  feet  like  a  path; 
on  bare  ground  or  damp  sand  it  may  be  drawn  with  the  foot  or  a 
rtick;  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  a  pavement  it  may  be  drawn  with 
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chalk.  The  outer  rim  should  measure  from  tiikty  to  fior^  feat 
in  radius ;  the  hmer  rim  sbould  be  ten  feet  from  this.  Across 
the  circles  are  drawn  straight  lines  resembling  die  tpoka  of  a 
whed,  the  number  being  governed  by  die  number  of  players. 
Where  these  spokes  touch  die  outer  rim,  a  den  or  goal  is  marked 
for  die  foxes,  dure  being  one  goal  less  than  die  number  of  foxes. 
One  [^yer,  irtio  is  diosen  as  hunter,  stands  at  his  goal  in  the 
center  or  bub  of  the  irtieeL    The  balance  of  the  players,  iriw  are 
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foxes,  take  each  a  place  in  a  den  on  die  outer  rim,  wldi  die  excep 
tion  of  the  odd  fox,  vbo  stands  elsewhere  on  the  rim,  trying  to  gef 
a  den  whenever  he  can.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  foxes 
to  run  from  den  to  den  without  being  caught  by  the  hunter.  The 
method  of  running,  however,  is  restricted.  Both  foxes  and  hunter 
are  obliged  to  keep  to  the  tiaOs,  runnit^  only  on  the  lines  of  the 
diagram. 
It  is  conudered  poor  play  to  run  from  den  to  den  around  die  outa 
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in,  as  Aere  is  practically  no  risk  in  this.    The  foses  may  run  in 

tty  direction  on  any  trai!,  on  the  spokes  of  the  whedf  or  on  either 

of  the  rims.    They 

DST  turn  off  on  the 

mtcrsecting  trul  at 

any  pointy  not  being 

oWg9d  to  run  en- 

tirdy  across  to  the 

opposite  side  of  the 

rim,  as  in  the  sim- 

]der  diagram  given 

for  the  other  game  of 

tfiis  name.    No  fox, 

however,  may  turn 

back    on    a   trail; 

having  once  started, 

he  must  keep  on  to 

the  next  intersecting 

point.      Whenever 

the  hunter  succeeds 

m  tagging  a  fox,  the 

two  players  change  places 

fox. 


fox  Trail  (Single  Rbn) 


This  game  is  excellent  sport,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular 
of  the  diaaiqg  gmnes.    It  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  distinctive  snow  games. 

FOX  TRAIL  (SINGLE  RIM) 

(Fox  and  Geese;  Half  Bushel) 
(See  also  Fax  TraU  (DoMe  Rm)> 

jto  m  flayers. 

Oui  of  doors;  snow;  seashore;  gymnasium. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  distinctive  snow  games,  but  may  be  pbyed  anywhere 
that  a  Isige  diagram  may  be  outlined  on  the  ground.  It  is  very  popular  with 
chlldien,  and  makes  an  admirable  game  for  older  players  as  well.  See  the 
more  oomi^cated  form,  with  double-rim  diagram,  preceding  this. 

A  laige  cirde  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter  should  be 
marked  on  the  ground  and  crossed  with  intersecting  lines  like  the 
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spokes  of  ft  wheel,  there  bdog  about  five  such  Uses  (ten  spoke^, 

The  more  playeiB  there  are,  the  larger  should  be  the  circle  sad 
the  greater  the  number  of  spokes;  but  there  is  no  fixed  relation 
between  the  number  of  spokes  and  playeis.  If  played  in  die 
snow,  this  diagram  maybe  trampled  down  with  the  feet;  if  on  the 
fresh  earth  or  sand,  it  may  be  drawn  with  the  heel  or  a  stick;  or 
if  in  a  gymnasium  or  on  a  pavement,  marked  with  chalk. 

One  pkyer  is  chosen  to  be  It  or  Hunter.  He  stands  in  the  center, 
that  is,  OD  the  hub  of  ttie  ^eeL  The  other  players  scatter  around 
the  rim  and  are  foxes.  They  are  not  stationed  at  any  one  point  as 
in  the  Double  Rim  game,  but  nn  or  stand  anywhoe  around  the 
rim  when  not  dashing  across  the  spokes.  Hie  object  of  the  game 
is  for  die  foxes  to  cross  the  wheel  to  some  opposite  point  without 
being  tagged  by  the  hunter.  They  may  only  run,  however,  on  the 
prescribed  trails, — that  is,  on  the  lines  of  the  diagram.  In  this 
form  of  the  game  (the  Single  Rim  diagram)  they  may  run  only 
straight  across,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  turn  an  angle  at  the  hub 
and  seek  refuge  over  any  other  trail  than  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  one  on  which  they  started.  The  hunter  changes  places  widi 
any  one  ^lom  be  tags. 

FRENCH  TAG 

4  to  60  or  more  ptayerSc 
Indoors;  oul  of  doors. 

In  this  form  of  tag  certain  boundaries  are  agreed  uptm  beyond 
which  players  may  not  run,  though  they  may  climb  or  jump  over  any 
obstacles  within  the  boundaries. 

Any  player  who  goes  outude  of  the  bounds  is  at  once  declared 
to  be  It  by  the  pursuer.  Otherwise  the  game  is  like  ordmary  ta^ 
any  player  who  is  tagged  by  the  chaser  beoonung  IL    (See  Tag.) 

FROG  IN  THE  IdlDDLK 

to  to  JO  or  man  flayers. 

Parlor;  gymnasium,  flayground. 

One  player  Is  chosen  for  die  frog,  and  dts  hi  die  center  en  fta 
floor  with  his  feet  crossed  m  tailor  fashion.    Where  tfaore  are  mon 
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dian  twenty  players,  it  is  wdl  to  have  at  least  two  such  frogs.  The 
other  players  stand  in  a  circle  around  the  frog,  repeating,  *^  Frog  in 
tie  sea,  can't  catch  me  I"  They  dance  forward  toward  the  frog 
and  back,  tantalizing  him  and  taking  risks  in  going  near  him,  the 
objsct  of  the  game  being  for  the  frog  to  tag  any  one  of  them,  where- 
upoQ  he  changes  places  with  such  player.  The  frog  may  not  at 
any  time  leave  his  sitting  position  imtil  released  by  tagging  another 
player 

GARDEN  SCAMP 
zoio  joer  more  flayers. 
Playground,  gymnasium;  schoolroom;  parlor ^ 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  chfldren,  and  may  be  made  an 
opportunity  for  much  sport  with  youths  and  older  players. 

An  but  two  of  the  players  form  a  ring  by  clasping  hands,  the  in- 
closure  serving  as  the  garden.  Within  this  one  of  the  odd  players 
who  is  assigned  to  be  the  scamp  takes  his  place.  The  other  odd 
player,  the  gardener,  moves  around  on  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

The  gardener  calls  to  the  scamp  inside,  *'  Wlio  let  you  in  my  gar- 
den?" and  the  scamp  answers,  "No  one!"  whereupon  he  starts  tc 
run  away,  the  gardener  chasing  hinu  The  gardener  must  take 
the  same  path  followed  by  the  scamp  in  and  out  under  the  arms  of 
the  players,  who  must  lift  their  hands  to  let  them  pass.  The  gar- 
dener must  also  gp  through  all  of  the  movements  performed  by  the 
scamp,  who  may  jump  *' leapfrog"  over  any  player  in  the  circle, 
turn  somersaults,  crawl  between  the  legs  of  a  circle  player,  double 
unexpectedly  on  his  path,  circle  around  one  of  the  players,  or  re- 
sort to  any  other  device  for  making  the  chase  difficult.  If  the 
scamp  be  caught,  he  becomes  gardener,  and  the  gardener  joins  the 
circle.  The  former  scamp,  now  gardener,  chooses  a  new  scamp  to 
go  into  the  circle. 

Should  the  gardener  fail  to  follow  in  the  exact  path  of  the  scamp, 
or  to  perform  any  of  the  feats  or  antics  of  the  scamp,  the  gardener 
must  at  once  join  the  ring,  and  the  scamp  then  has  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  new  gardener. 

FOR  THB  SCHOOLROOM. — This  game  may  be  played  by  the  entire 
class  fanning  a  circle  around  the  room  as  close  to  the  seats  ai 
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pouible  to  leave  room  for  the  chase  outside  the  circle.  Whera  seats 
can  be  turned  up,  this  should  be  done,  to  give  the  ruoners  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  and  recross  the  center  space  easily.  The  scamp, 
however,  may  vault  over  seats  in  his  efforts  to  escape  or  delay  the 
gardener. 

GOING  TO  JERUSALEM 

10  to  60  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  gymnasium,  schoolroom. 

A  row  of  chairs  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  =0  that  they 
face  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  one  chair  to  one  side,  the  next 
to  the  opposite  side,  etc.  There  should  be  one  chair  less  than  the 
number  of  players.  The  game  is  most  interesting  when  played 
with  musical  accompaniment. 

The  game  starts  with  all  the  players  seated  in  the  row  of  chairs 
except  one.  This  odd  one  is  the  leader,  and  his  first  object  is  to 
recruit  the  players  for  his  trip  to  "Jerusalem."  He  carries  a  cane 
and  walks  around  the  row  repeating,  "I'm  going  to  Jerusalem  I  I'm 
going  to  Jerusalem  1 "  in  singsong.  Every  few  moments  he  stops  at 
his  discretion  and  knocks  with  his  cane  on  the  floor  behind  the 
chair  of  some  player.  Immediately  the  player  thus  summoned 
rises  from  his  chair  and  follows  the  leader,  sometimes  having  a 
lively  scramble  to  encircle  the  row  of  chairs  and  catch  up  with  him. 
The  next  player  knocked  for  follows  this  one,  and  so  on,  until  all  are 
moving  around  in  single  file.  The  leader  may  reverse  his  direction 
at  pleasure.  This  general  hurry  and  confusion  for  the  start  may, 
with  a  resourceful  leader,  add  much  to  the  sport  of  the  game. 

When  the  players  are  all  recruited,  they  continue  to  march 
around  the  row  of  chairs,  the  main  object  of  the  game  being  the 
scramble  for  seats  when  the  music  stops,  or  upon  some  other  signal 
to  sit  if  there  be  no  music. 

The  musician  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game  by  varying 
the  time  of  the  march  from  slow  and  stately  time  to  "double 
quick,"  At  any  moment,  after  all  the  players  are  marching,  the 
music  may  stop  suddenly.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  players 
all  scramble  for  seats.  There  will  be  one  odd  player  left  without  a 
seat.    This  player  is  thenceforth  out  of  the  game  and  retires  to 
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tfoe  end  of  the  room,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  chairs.  This  con- 
tinues until  there  are  only  two  players  encircling  one  chair,  and  the 
one  who  secures  it  wins. 

Where  two  players  reach  a  chair  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the 
chair  belongs  to  the  one  who  first  reached  it,  or  who  is  sitting  more 
fully  on  iL  Sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  does  not  count,  nor  touch- 
ing it  with  the  hands  or  knees. 

FOR  IHB  OTMHASIUM.  —  When  played  in  a  gymnasium,  a  row  of 
gymnasium  stools  may  be  used  instead  of  chairs,  and  the  gathering 
up  of  the  players  omitted,  the  game  starting  with  the  stools  empty. 

FOR  THB  SCHOOLROOM.  —  When  played  in  the  schoohoom,  the 
game  starts  with  all  of  the  players  ready  to  march,  the  first  part  of 
the  game,  in  which  they  are  recruited,  being  omitted.  The  class 
should  march  in  serpentine  form  up  one  aisle  and  down  the  next, 
etc.,  instead  of  encircling  a  row  of  seats.  There  should  be  for  a 
large  class  from  one  to  six  less  seats  than  the  number  of  players. 
For  instance,  one  seat  should  be  counted  out  in  each  row  or  each 
alternate  row.  The  seat  that  is  not  in  play  may  be  designated  by 
turning  it  up,  if  of  that  variety,  and  by  placing  a  book  on  the  desk 
bdongingto  it 

Wherever  played,  the  game  may  be  carried  on  without  music, 
smply  by  the  IcsEider  or  teacher  beating  time  and  stopping  when 
players  are  to  sit;  or  he  may  give  a  signal  or  a  command  to 

'Sitr 

GOOD  MORNING 
wo  to  60  cr  mare  flayers. 
Sckookoam;  parlor. 


is  a  very  pretty  sense-training  game,  —  cultivating  discrimination 
through  the  sense  of  hearing.  Little  children  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is 
moat  interesting  and  surprising  to  note  the  development  of  perceptive  power 
through  the  pUying  of  the  game. 

One  player  blinds  his  eyes.  He  may  do  this  by  going  to  a  comer 
of  the  room  and  facing  the  wall,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes;  or  a 
very  pretty  method  is  to  have  him  go  to  the  teacher  or  leader,  with 
his  face  hidden  in  her  lap,  and  her  hands  on  either  side  of  his  head, 
Bke  the  blinders  of  a  horse. 

The  teacher  then  silently  points  to  some  other  player  in  the  class, 
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who  rises  at  once  and  says,  "  Good  morning,  David  !'*  (or  whateva 
the  child's  name  may  be).  The  little  guesser,  if  he  has  recog- 
nized the  voice,  responds  with,  "Good  morning,  Arthur  1"  (oi 
Other  name).  If  he  does  not  guess  the  voice  after  the  first  greeting, 
the  child  may  be  required  to  repeat  it,  until  the  guesser  has  had 
three  trials.  Should  he  fail  on  the  third  trial,  he  turns  around  to 
see  who  the  player  was,  and  changes  places  with  him.  If  he  names 
the  right  player,  the  guesser  retains  his  position  until  he  fails  to 
guess  the  voice  of  the  one  greeting  him,  one  player  after  another 
being  required  to  stand  and  give  the  greeting  "Good  morning!" 

When  pupils  have  become  somewhat  proficient  in  the  guesser's 
place,  the  others  should  be  required  to  change  the.r  seats  after  the 
guesser  has  blinded  his  eyes,  so  that  he  will  not  be  assisted  in  his 
judgment  by  the  direction  from  which  the  voice  comes,  which  is 
very  easily  the  case  wheie  the  other  players  are  in  their  accus- 
tomed seats. 

Of  course  the  greeting  will  be  varied  according  to  the  time  of 
day,  being  "Good  aftemooni"  or  "Good  eveningi"  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Occasionally,  in  a  school  game,  a  pupil  from  another 
room  may  be  called  in.  Should  a  strange  voice  be  heard  in  this 
way,  the  little  guesser  is  considered  correct  if  he  answer,  "  Good 
morning,  stranger  I" 

GUESS  WHO 

io  to  JO  Of  more  players. 

Playground;   gymnasium;  parlor;  schoolroom. 

Where  there  are  more  than  ten  players,  it  is  desirable  to  have 

them   separated  into  several  groups.     Each  group  has  a  leader, 

and  lines  up  in  rank  (side  by  side),  with  the  leader  in  the  middle. 

One  odd  player  stands  in  front  of  the  line,  facing  it. 

The  odd  player  asks :  — 

"Have  you  seen  my  friend?" 
The  line  answers, 

"No." 
First  player. — 

"Will  you  go  and  find  him?" 

"Yes." 

"Put  your  finger  on  youi  lips  and  follow  me  1" 
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Tlie  phyer  in  fnmt  then  turns  around  and,  with  finger  to  his  lips, 
luns  to  another  part  of  the  ground,  all  of  the  row  falling  in  behind 
and  following  him,  each  player  with  finger  on  lips.  When  they  have 
reached  a  new  position,  the  first  player  stops  with  his  back  to  the 
line,  wbkix  re-forms  in  a  new  order  under  the  direction  of  its  leader, 
80  that  the  players  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relative  positions  as 
when  the  odd  player  faced  the  line.  One  player  from  the  row 
sdected  by  the  leader  now  steps  forward  behind  the  .odd  flayer  and  • 
says,  trying  to  disguise  his  voice,  *'  Guess  who  standi  behind 'you !" 

If  the  odd  player  guessos  cOrrifcdy;  he  r^-inS  his  position,  turns 
around,  and  the  dialogue  begins  over  again.  If  the  guess  be  wrong, 
the  one  who  is  It  changes  places  with  the  one  whose  name  he  failed 
to  guess. 

GYPSY 

Sto  to  flayers. 

Indoors;  oui  of  doors. 

TUs  is  one  of  the  traditional  dramatic  games,  obviously  an  abbreviated 
fonn  of  Mother^  Malker^  ike  Pot  Bails  Over/ 

One  player  b  selected  for  gypsy,  and  one  for  the  mother.  The 
others  are  children.  The  gypsy  remains  in  hiding  while  the  mother 
says  to  her  children,  pointing  to  the  different  ones  in  turn : — 

*'I  chaige  my  children  every  one 
To  keep  good  house  while  I  am  gone, 
You  and  you,  but  specially  you, 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  black  and  blue." 

The  mother  then  goes  away  and  blinds  her  eyes.  During  her  ab- 
sence the  gypsy  comes  in,  takes  away  a  child,  and  hides  her. 
The  gypsy  repeats  thb  until  all  of  the  children  are  hidden.  The 
mother  returns  and  finds  her  children  gone,  whereupon  she  has  to 
find  them.  When  all  have  been  found  and  brought  back  home, 
an  chase  the  gypsy. 

HANG  TAG 

to  to  too  flayers. 

Playgroimd,  gymnasmm. 

One  player  is  It,  or  chaser,  and  changes  places  with  any  other 
pbjcr  whom  he  can  touch  (tag).    In  this  form  of  the  game,  how<* 
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ever,  an^  player  may  escape  behig  tagged  by  hanging  from  anytfaing 
overhead  which  will  enable  him  to  lift  his  feet  from  die  floor.  "Wbai 
played  out  of  doon,  where  tiiere  are  trees,  players  will  naturally 
jump  to  catch  hold  of  the  branches  of  die  trees.  In  a  playground 
or  gymna^um  pieces  of  iftparatus  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  player  is  conwlered  immune  if,  Instead  of  hanging  by 
.  his  hands,  he  throws  himadf  acroas  some  obstacle,  such  as  a  fence, 
■  which  enables  him  to  lift  bis  feet  from  the  ground. 

The*  game  ur  vei^'floiiitenattDg  if  playcn  each  dwose  a  place  and 
remain  dose  to  it  in -the* ibtervala  M  tfafr^n^;  but  It  may  be  made 
full  of  sport  if  eadi  will  take  ^du  imd  rim  from  pofait  to  pointy 
taunting  the  one  who  is  It  by  going  as  near  him  as  possit^  or  allow- 
ing htm  to  approach  closdy  before  springing  for  the  overhead  sup- 
port. The  one  who  is  It  may  not  linger  near  any  player  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  tire  him  out  m  the  hanging  position,  but  must 
move  rapidly  from  one  to  another. 

A  very  interestii^  form  of  this  game  for  the  gymnasium  allows 
no  two  players  to  hang  from  the  same  piece  of  apparatus;  the 
last  one  taking  possession  bus  the  right  to  remain  hanging  on  the 
apparatus,  the  one  before  him  being  obliged  to  run  at  once  for 
mother  place,  This  keeps  the  players  moving  and  makes  the  game 
very  lively. 

TREE  TOAD.— This  is  a  form  of  Hang  Tag  |dayed  by  the 
modem  Greeks.  It  is  played  where  there  are  trees,  the  players 
jumping  to  clasp  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  a  means  of  lifting  dieir 
feet  from  the  ground  when  the  branches  are  too  high  to  reach. 
This  makes  a  very  funny,  vigorous,  and  interesting  form  of  dw 
game,  to  be  played  in  a  grove  or  shaded  lawn. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  MY  SHEEPT 

10  to  30  or  more  players. 

Playground;  parlor;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle.  One  walks  around  on  the  outddc^ 
and  touching  one  of  the  circle  players  on  the  back,  asks,  "Have  ymi 
seen  my  sheep?"  The  one  questkmed  answers,  "How  was  he 
dressed  ?  "  T^e  outskle  player  then  describes  the  dress  of  some  one 
b  the  drcle,  saying,  for  instance,  "He  wean  a  red  necktie;  he  Ip 
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in  gray  and  has  low  shoes."  The  one  questkned  then 
names  the  player  whom  he  thinks  this  describes,  and  if  right,  at 
oDce  b^ins  to  chase  him  around  the  outside  of  the  circle.  Each 
of  the  circle  players  must  be  very  alert  to  recognize  himself  in  the 
description  given  by  the  outside  player,  for  immediately  that  he  is 
named  he  must  run  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  chased  by  the 
player  who  guessed,  and  try  to  reach  his  own  place  before  being 
tagged.  The  one  who  gives  the  description  does  not  take  part  in 
the  chase.  Should  the  runner  be  tagged  before  returning  to  his 
place,  he  must  take  the  place  of  the  questioner,  running  in  his 
turn  around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  asking  of  some  player^ 
''Have  you  seen  my  sheep?" 

n  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  The  players  remain  seated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  who  asks  the  first  question  of  any  player  he 
chooses.  This  player  at  once  stands,  guesses  the  player  described, 
and  chases  him  around  the  room,  the  one  chased  trying  to  gain  his 
seat  before  being  caught  If  caught,  he  becomes  questioner;  if 
not  caught,  the  same  questioner  and  guesser  play  as  before. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK 

Hie  foBowiDg  games  of  hiding  and  seeking  will  be  found  in  alphabedcaJ 
oriar-— 

Sde  and  Seek  Sardines 

1 9jpy  I  Smuggling  the  Gcg 

Ring-a-Be-vio  Ten  Steps 

Rtm^Sheep^  Runi  Yards  OfiF 

HIDE  AND  SEEK 
2to  90cr  mof$  ftayen. 
Indoors;  oui  of  doors. 

This  is  a  simple  form  of  ''I  spy,"  played  by  very  little  children. 
One  covers  his  cj^es  or  blinds  and  the  others  hide.  When  securely 
hidden,  they  aJl  *'Coop !"  and  the  one  who  is  It  goes  in  search  of 
them.  The  call  of  "Coop !"  may  be  repeated  at  the  discretion  of 
die  hider.  In  this  game  the  object  is  won  when  the  searcher  dis- 
CDVca  t^^^b^^d**"  players.    There  isno  race  for  a  goal  as  in  ^I  spy/ 
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BIDE  THE  THIMBU 

(Muic  M'T'i') 
5  to  60  fiayen. 
Schoolroom;  potior. 

One  player  is  sent  bom  the  room;  while  abaeat,  one  of  thoH 
remaining  hides  a  thimble,  a  cork,  or  some  small  object  which  haa 
been  previously  shown  to  the  absent  one.  When  the  object  is  hid- 
den, Uie  absent  player  is  recalled,  and  proceeds  to  hunt  for  ibe  hid- 
den object.  While  he  is  doing  this,  the  others  «ng  or  dap  theii 
hands,  the  sound  being  very  soft  and  bw  when  the  hunter  is  far 
away  from  the  object,  and  growing  louder  as  he  approaches  it. 
The  piano  music  is  desirable,  but  for  schoolroom  use  singing  b 
foimd  to  be  more  interesting  for  all,  as  well  as  often  more  practi- 
cable. For  very  little  children  hand  clapping  is  pleasing  and  some- 
times more  easily  used  than  singing, 

HIGH  WINDOWS 

10  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium^ 

All  of  the  players  but  one  join  hands  in  a  circle.  The  odd  player 
in  the  center  runs  around  on  the  inside  of  the  circle  and  hits  one  of 
the  players  with  a  wisp  of  grass,  if  the  game  be  played  out  of  doors, 
or  tags  bim  if  played  indoors.  Both  players  then  run  out  of  the 
circle,  it  being  the  object  of  the  player  who  was  tagged  to  catch 
the  odd  player  before  he  can  run  three  times  around  the  outside  of 
the  ring.  As  the  runner  completes  his  third  time  around,  the  players 
in  the  circle  cry  "High  Windowsl"  and  raise  their  clasped  hands 
to  let  both  of  the  players  inside.  Should  the  one  who  is  being 
chased  succeed  in  entering  the  circle  without  being  tagged,  he  joins 
the  circle  and  the  chaser  takes  his  place  in  the  center.  Should  the 
chaser  tag  the  pursued  before  he  can  circle  the  ring  three  times  and 
dodge  inside  at  the  close,  the  chaser  returns  to  the  circle  and  the 
one  caught  goes  again  into  the  center. 

It  is  permissible  to  vary  the  chase  by  running  away  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  circle.    Should  the  chase  thax  become  too 
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long,  the  drde  players  may  call  **High  Windows  I"  as  a  signsl  for 
the  nmnexs  to  come  in.  This  caU  is  made  at  the  discretion  of  a 
leader,  whether  he  be  one  of  the  circle  players  appointed  for  that 
puipote,  or  a  teacher. 

HILL  DILL 

10  io  JO  or  mare  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Two  parallel  boundary  lines  are  drawn  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
apart ;  or  the  game  b  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  street, 
iriiich  serve  as  boundaries.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It,  and 
stands  in  the  center.  The  other  players  stand  in  two  equal  parties 
beyond  the  boundary  lines,  one  party  on  each  side.  The  center 
|dayer  calls  out, "  Hill,  dill  I  come  over  the  hill ! "  The  other  players 
then  exchange  goals,  and  as  they  run  across  the  open  space  the  one 
in  the  center  tries  to  tag  them.  Any  who  are  tagged  assist  him  there- 
after in  tagging  the  others. 


game  is  not  wdl  adapted  to  very  large  numbers  of  players,  as  it  brings 
two  opponng  parties  running  toward  each  other  in  the  exchange  of  goals.  It 
b  eq)edaUy  suited  to  conditions  where  a  very  wide  central  field  lies  between 
the  goalib  thus  giving  opportunity  for  the  players  to  scatter. 

HIP 

5  io  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Playground. 

All  of  the  players  stand  in  an  informal  group.  One  of  them  is 
provided  with  a  stick  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick  and  about 
two  feet  kmg.  He  throws  this  as  far  as  he  can,  at  the  same  time 
caning  the  name  of  one  of  the  other  players.  The  one  who  threw 
the  stick,  and  all  the  others  except  the  one  whose  name  is  called, 
then  scatter  in  a  run.  The  one  who  is  called  must  pick  up  the 
stick,  whereupcm  he  becomes  ''Hip"  and  must  chase  the  other 
players.  Any  player  whom  he  catches  he  touches  with  the  stick 
(pounding  not  allowed),  and  that  player  at  once  joins  him  in  trymg 
Id  catch  the  others.  Any  one  caught  by  the  second  player,  however, 
mutt  be  held  by  him  until  Hip  can  come  and  touch  the  prisoner 
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with  the  stick,  whereupon  he  also  joins  Hip's  party.  As  the  num- 
ber of  players  with  Hip  increases,  there  may  be  some  pretty  lively 
"tussling"  on  the  part  of  players  who  are  caught,  pending  the 
arriTal  of  Hip  to  touch  them  with  the  stick,  as  he  may  ha\'c  several 
to  reach  in  this  way,  and  the  interval  may  be  considerable  in  which 
the  captor  must  hold  his  victim.  The  game  eods  when  all  of  the 
players  have  been  touched  by  Hip. 


4 


HOM£  TAG 

4  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors,   out  of  doors. 

One  player  is  It,  or  chaser,  and  changes  places  with  any  one 
whom  he  can  touch  (tag)  outside  of  the  safety  places  called  homes. 
One  or  more  such  places  are  chosen  lo  which  the  players  may  run 
at  any  time  for  safety.  It  is  advisable  to  have  these  homes  widel} 
separated,  as  at  opposite  ends  of  the  playground.  If  the  players 
resort  to  these  homes  too  frequently  to  make  a  good  game,  thf^ 
chaser  may  call  J 

"Three  times  three  are  nine,  ^H 

Who  does  Dot  run  is  mine,"  ^1 

Whereupon  every  player  must  nm  out  from  his  home  or  goal,  01 
change  places  with  the  tagger. 

HOPPING   RELAY  RACE  ^| 

JO  to  100  players.  ^" 

Playground;  gymnasium,    schoolroom. 

A  starting  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  behind  which  the  players 
stand  in  two  or  more  single  files,  facing  a  goal.  The  goal  should 
be  ten  or  more  feet  from  the  starting  line,  and  may  consist  of  a  wall, 
or  a  line  drawn  on  the  ground.  At  a  signal  (he  first  piayer  in  each 
line  hops  on  one  foot  to  the  goal,  touches  it  with  his  hands  {stooping 
for  this  if  it  be  a  line  on  the  ground),  and  hops  back  to  the  end  of 
his  line,  which  should  have  moved  forward  to  fill  bis  place  as  he 
started.  He  takes  his  place  at  the  rear  end  of  the  line.  He  tags 
the  first  player  in  the  line  as  he  passes  him,  and  this  player  at  once 
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hopB  iorwaxd  to  the  goal  Each  player  thus  takes  his  turn,  the 
line  winnnig  whose  last  player  first  reaches  the  rear  of  his  line 
and  there  rases  his  hand  as  a  sigi  al. 

If  the  game  be  repeated,  the  hopping  in  the  second  round  should 
be  cm  the  opposite  foot. 

FOR  THB  SGHOOLRO0lf .  —  Thfe  may  be  played  in  the  class  room 
by  having  an  equal  nimiber  of  pupils  in  each  row  of  seats.  The 
players  remain  seated  until  it  is  their  turn  to  hop,  each  hopping 
from  his  own  seat  to  the  forward  blackboard  and  back  to  his  seat 
again ;  or  the  distance  may  be  made  greater  by  continuing  past  his 
seat  to  the  rear  wall  and  then  back  to  his  seat  again.  The  game 
starts  with  those  in  the  rear  seats.  Each  pupil  as  he  takes  his  seat 
tags  the  pupil  seated  next  in  front  of  him,  who  takes  this  as  a  signal 
to  start.  The  line  wins  whose  player  in  the  front  seat  first  returns 
and  raises  a  hand  to  show  he  is  seated. 

HOUND  AND  RABBIT 
.otodocr  mare  ftayen. 
Ptaygromut,  gymnasium;  sehoabroom. 

A  ooDsiderable  nimiber  of  the  players  stand  in  groups  of  three^ 
with  their  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders,  each  group  making  a 
small  circle  which  represents  a  hollow  tree.  In  each  tree  is  sta- 
tioned a  player  who  takes  the  part  of  rabbit.  There  should  be  one 
more  rabbit  than  the  nimiber  of  trees.  One  player  is  also  chosen 
for  hound. 

The  hound  chases  the  odd  rabbit,  who  may  take  refuge  in  any 
tree,  always  running  in  and  out  imder  the  arms  of  the  players  form* 
ing  the  tree.  But  no  two  rabbits  may  lodge  in  the  same  tree;  so 
as  soon  as  a  hunted  rabbit  enters  a  tree,  the  rabbit  already  there 
must  run  for  another  shelter.  Whenever  the  hound  catches  a 
rabbit,  they  change  places,  the  hound  becoming  rabbit  and  the 
rabbit  hoimd.  Or  the  hound  may  at  any  time  become  a  rabbit 
by  finding  shelter  in  an  empty  tree,  whereupon  the  odd  rabbit 
who  is  left  without  shelter  must  take  the  part  of  the  hound 

TUi  game  may  be  made  very  Bvely,  and  has  much  sport  in  it  even  for  adults. 
Tht  tnes  abould  be  scattered  promiscuously  so  thpt  both  rabbits  and  hound 
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ma;  have  many  opportunities  to  dodge  and  run  in  various  dircdjooa,  vrith  bht 
starts  and  feims  that  add  zest  and  interest  to  such  a  game. 

For  large  nombers  of  players  it  is  advisable  to  give  each  a  better  chance  to 
partidpate  actively  in  the  game  by  having  the  rabbits  and  trees  change  parts 
whenever  a  rabbit  is  caught.  The  hound,  and  the  rabbit  who  was  caught, 
then  choose  their  successors. 


tdM 


HOW  MANY  MILES  TO  BABYLONf 

lo  to  100  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  lines  and  stand  facing  each' 
other,  with  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet  between.  Each  line  niun- 
bere  off  in  twos,  and  the  players  in  each  line  take  hold  of  hands. 
The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  the  two  lines,  all  of  the 
players  in  a  line  asking  or  answering  the  questions  in  unison.  The 
lines  rock  forward  and  backward  during  the  dialogue  from  one  foot 
to  another,  also  swinging  the  clasped  hands  forward  and  backward 
in  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  movement  and  the  words.  The  time 
should  be  rapid. 
The  firet  line  asks:  — 

"  How  many  miles  to  Babylon?" 
Second  line :  — 

"Threescore  and  ten." 

"Will  wt  be  there  by  candle  light?" 

"Yes,  and  back  again." 

"Open  your  gates  and  let  ns  through." 

"Not  without  a  beck  [courtesy]  and  a  boo  [bowj" 

"Here's  a  beck  and  here's  a  boo, 
Here's  a  side  and  here's  a  sou; 
Open  your  gates  and  let  us  through." 
Aa  the  players  in  the  first  line  say,  "Here's  a  beck  and  here's  a 
they  suit  the  action  to  the  words,  drop  hands,  and  make  each  i" 
courtesy,  with  wrists  at  hips  for  the  "beck,"  and  straighten  up  and 
make  a  deep  bow  forward  for  the  "boo";  assume  an  erect  posi- 
tion and  bend  the  head  sideways  to  the  right  for  "Here's  a  side," 
and  to  the  left  for  "  Here's  a  sou."  Then  the  partners  clasp  hands 
and  all  run  forward  in  eight  quick  steps  in  the  same  rhythm  a; 
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the  dialogue  that  has  been  repeated,  each  couple  passing  under  the 
upraised  hands  of  the  opposite  couple,  which  represent  the  city 
gates.  Having  taken  the  eight  steps,  the  running  couple  turns 
around,  facing  the  other  line  from  the  opposite  side.  This  is  done 
in  four  running  steps,  making  twelve  steps  in  all.  The  couples  that 
made  the  gates  then  turn  around  in  four  running  steps  (a  total  of 
sixteen  steps  or  beats)  until  they  face  the  first  line,  when  they  in 
turn  begin  the  rocking  motion  and  the  dialogue,  ''How  many 
miles  to  Babylon?"  This  is  repeated  indefinitelyi  each  line  being 
akematdy  the  questioners  and  the  gates. 

The  time  in  which  the  lines  are  repeated  and  the  accompanying  movements 
should  be  leiy  brisk  and  rapid,  so  as  to  give  life  and  action  to  it  The  stazt 
ionraid  in  the  run  when  the  couples  pass  through  the  gates  should  be  made 
with  a  decided  stamp  or  accent  on  the  first  step;  and  the  last  step  with  which 
they  turn  in  place,  facing  the  line  after  they  have  passed  through  the  gates, 
should  have  a  similar  accent  The  questions  and  answers  should  be  given 
with  varied  intonation  to  avoid  monotonous  singsong. 

Mia.  Gomme  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  game  to  a  time  when  toll  was  re- 
quired for  entrance  into  a  dty,  or  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise  into  a  walled 
town.  The  foim  here  given  is  of  Scottish  origin,  gathered  by  the  writer,  and 
h  different  from  any  published  versions  that  have  been  consulted. 


HUGKLE.  BUCKLE,  BEAN  STALK 
Sto6o  players. 
Schootroom;  parlor. 

This  game  fa  a  form  of  Hide  the  Thimble. 

A  thimble,  cork,  ring,  or  other  small  object  may  be  used  for  hid- 
mg.  All  of  the  players  leave  the  room  save  one,  who  places  the 
object  in  plain  sight  but  where  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  seen, 
as  on  the  top  of  a  picture  frame,  in  a  comer  on  the  floor,  etc. 
It  may  be  placed  behind  any  other  object,  so  long  as  it  may  be 
seen  there  ^."ithout  moving  any  object.  This  hiding  will  be  espe- 
cially successful  if  some  hiding  place  can  be  found  near  the  color 
(tf  the  object;  for  instance,  if  the  object  be  of  metal,  to  hang  it 
from  the  key  of  a  door,  put  it  in  the  filigree  of  a  vase,  etc.  When 
the  object  has  been  placed,  the  players  are  called  into  the  room,  and 
all  bcj^n  to  look  for  it.    When  one  spies  it,  he  does  not  at  once  dis- 
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close  this  fact  to  the  others,  but  quietly  takes  his  seat,  and  wha 
seated,  says,  "  Huckle,  buckle,  bean  stalk  1"  which  indicates  that 
he  knows  where  the  object  is.  The  game  keeps  on  until  all  of 
the  players  have  located  the  object,  or  until  the  teacher  or  leader 
calls  the  hunt  dosed.  The  first  one  to  find  the  object  hide»  it  for 
the  next  game. 

HUNT  (THE)  ^ 

to  la  JO  or  more  players.  ^J 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  is  marked  off  with  two  goals  at  opposite  ends  by 
parallel  lines  drawn  entirely  across  it.  The  space  between  thi" 
lines  should  measure  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more  feet.  One  playei 
is  chosen  for  hunter,  who  stands  in  the  center.  The  other  players 
are  named  in  groups  from  various  animals;  thus  there  will  be 
several  lions,  several  tigers,  etc.  These  groups  are  divided  so 
that  part  stand  in  one  goal  and  part  in  the  other,  the  number  of 
players  being  equal  in  each  goal  when  the  game  opens. 

The  hunter,  standing  in  the  center,  calls  the  name  of  any  animal 
he  chooses,  whereupon  ail  of  the  players  bearing  that  name  must 
change  goals,  Thehunter  tries  to  catch  them  while  they  are  in  his 
territory.  The  first  player  caught  must  thereafter  help  the  hunter 
in  catching  the  others.  The  second  player  caught  changes  places 
with  the  first,  the  first  one  then  being  placed  in  a  "cage"  at  one 
side  of  the  playground  and  is  out  of  the  game.  The  game  ends 
when  the  hunter  has  caught  alt  of  the  animals. 

There  are  several  games  very  similar  to  this,  biit  all  of  ihem  have  distinctive 
points  ihaE  make  them  quite  different  in  playing.  Id  the  present  game  the 
hunter  has  the  advantage  of  chasing  players  running  from  both  directions,  but 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these,  and  he  is  placed  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  Usually  knowing  just  which  playets  bear  the  Dames  of  ce< 
animals. 

HUNT  THE   FOX 

20  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  players  stand  in  two  parallel  lines  or  files  facing  to  the  front, 
with  about  five  feet  distance  between  the  files,  and  considerable 
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between  each  two  players  in  a  file,  so  that  the  runners 
maj  hare  space  to  run  between  theuL  The  head  player  of  one  file 
is  a  fox  and  the  head  player  of  the  opposite  file  the  hunter. 

At  a  signal  the  fox  starts  to  run,  winding  in  and  out  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  his  file  until  he  reaches  the  bottom,  when  he 
turns  and  comes  up  the  opposite  file.  The  fox  is  not  obh'ged  to  run 
between  each  two  players,  but  may  skip  any  number  that  he  wishes, 
and  choose  his  own  track.  The  hunter  must  follow  in  exactly 
the  same  trafl,  being  obliged,  should  he  make  a  mistake,  to  go  back 
to  the  point  at  which  he  diverged  from  the  path  of  the  fox.  If  the 
fox  succeeds  in  getting  back  to  the  head  of  the  second  file  without 
being  caught,  he  is  considered  to  have  escaped,  and  takes  his  place 
at  the  foot  of  his  own  file.  Should  he  be  caught  by  the  hunter, 
he  changes  places  with  the  latter,  the  hunter  going  to  the  foot  of 
the  fox's  file,  and  the  fox  taking  the  hunter's  original  place  at  the 
head  of  his  file.  The  second  player  in  the  fox's  file,  who  should 
have  moved  up  to  the  front  to  keep  the  lines  even,  is  then  fox  for 
the  next  chase. 

HUNT  THE  SLH^PER 

to  io  30  or  more  players. 

Pador;  seashore;  gymnasium. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  sit  in  a  circle,  with  the  feet  drawn  up 
and  knees  raised  so  that  a  slipper  may  be  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  of  each  player  imder  his  knees.  Where  both  boys  and  girls 
are  playing,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  girls  alternate  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  boys,  as  the  slipper  is  more  readily  hidden  under 
their  skirts.  The  players  pass  the  slipper  or  bean  bag  around  the 
circle  under  the  knees,  the  object  being  on  their  part  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  odd  player,  who  runs  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle  trying  to  touch  the  person  who  holds  the  slipper.  Many 
devices  may  be  resorted  to  for  deceiving  the  hunter,  such  as  appear- 
ing to  pass  the  slipper  when  it  is  not  in  one's  hands,  or  holding  it 
for  quite  a  while  as  though  the  hands  are  idle,  although  it  is  not 
considered  good  sport  to  do  this  for  very  long  or  often.  The  play- 
en  will  use  every  means  of  tantalizing  the  hunter ;  for  instance, 
wbm  he  is  at  a  safe  distance,  they  will  hold  the  slipper  up  with  a 
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t,  or  even  throw  it  to  some  other  person  in  the  circle^  or  tap  the 
:  with  it    When  the  hunter  succeeds  in  catching  the  playei 
a  the  slipper,  he  changes  places  with  that  player. 
A^en  the  circle  of  players  is  very  large,  the  odd  player  may  take 
» place  in  the  center  instead  of  outside  the  circle. 


INDIAN  CiLUB  RACK 

o  to  zoo  flayers. 

Gymnasium;  ftaygraund. 

This  game  is  an  adaptadon  of  the  Pdtato  Raoe.  Seeabotheielatedguiie 
All  Up  Rday. 

The  players  are  lined  up  in  two  or  more  single  files,  the  first 
players  standing  with  toes  on  a  starting  line.  A  small  circle  is 
marked  on  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  first  player  in  each  file, 

and  just  within  the  starting  line.  A  series 
of  six  small  crosses  is  also  marked  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  each  line,  at  intervals 
of  six  feet  apart,  ccmtinuing  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  file,  the  first  one  being  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  from  the  starting  line.  An 
Indian  club  is  placed  on  each  cross.  At  a 
signal,  the  first  runners  rush  forward,  each 
picks  up  a  club,  returns,  and  places  it 
(standing  upright)  within  the  small  circle, 
beside  his  starting  place,  returns  for 
another,  and  so  on  imtil  all  six  clubs  are 
within  the  circle.  The  first  players,  hav- 
ing finished,  pass  to  the  rear  of  their  re- 
spective lines,  which  move  up  to  the  start- 
ing line. 

At  a  signal  the  next  row  of  players  take 
each  a  club  and  retiun  it  to  one  of  the 
crosses,  returning  for  another,  etc,  imtil  all 
are  placed.  The  next  runners  retiun  the  clubs  to  the  circle,  and 
'^^  on  imtil  each  player  in  the  files  has  taken  part    The  file  wins 

i^v^r  is  first  to  get  back  to  the  starting  line  after 
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placing  the  last  club.    In  case  of  a  tie^  the  last  three  players 
from  the  tied  files  may  be  required  to  repeat  the  play. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  games  for  training  in  self-control,  and  a 
teacher  should  strictly  enforce  the  rules.  Any  player  starting  over 
the  line  before  the  signal^  or  standing  with  the  foot  beyond  it 
before  starting,  should  go  back  and  start  over  again.  Whenever 
a  dub  falls  down,  or  is  not  placed  on  the  cross  or  in  the  circle,  the 
player  who  placed  it  must  go  back  and  stand  it  upright  or  it 
counts  as  a  fouL 

1  SAY,  "STOOP I •• 

gioOoor  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  variation  of  the  old  familiar  game  **  Simon  says/' 
but  calls  for  much  more  activity  than  the  latter  game. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  and  in  front  of  them  the  leader  or 
teacher.  The  teacher  says  quickly,  "I  say,  stoop!"  and  imme- 
diately stoops  himself  and  rises  again,  somewhat  as  in  a  courtesy. 
The  players  all  imitate  the  action ;  but  when  the  leader  says, ''  I 
say,  stand !''  at  the  same  time  stooping  himself,  the  players  should 
remain  standing.  Any  who  make  a  mistake  and  stoop  when  the 
leader  says,  ''I  say,  stand  1"  are  out  of  the  game. 

Tliii  may  be  made  a  very  amusing  little  game  to  fill  in  a  few  dull  momenta, 
and  when  used  in  the  schoolroom,  it  serves  to  refresh  tired  minds  very  quickly. 
The  leader  ahould  speak  and  move  very  rapidly  and  make  unexpected  varia* 
tioiis  in  the  cider  in  which  the  two  oonmiands  are  given. 

I  SPY 

(See  Hide  and  Seek  for  list  of  other  games  of  this  type.) 

3  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Oui  of  doors;  indoors. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  spy,  who  blinds  his  eyes  at  a  cen« 
tnl  goftl  while  the  other  players  scatter  and  hide.    The  spy  counts 
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I 


one  hundred,  upon  the  completion  of  which  he  announces  Us  reodl 
neas  to  take  up  the  hunt  by  shouting  aloud :  — 

"One,  two,  three  I 
Look  out  for  me. 
For  I  am  coming  and  I  OD  eecl* 

Or  he  may  shout  only  the  word  "Coming  I"  as  he  leaves  the  goal, 
or  merely  the  last  count,  "  One  hundred  ! "  The  spy  endeavors  to 
detect  as  many  hidden  players  as  possible,  and  for  each  player 
must  dash  back  to  the  goal,  hit  it  three  times,  and  call  out,  "  One, 
two,  three  for ,"  naming  the  player.  Should  he  make  a  mis- 
take in  identity,  the  player  really  seen  and  the  one  named  by 
mistake  are  both  free  and  may  return  to  the  goal  without  further 
danger.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  player  knows  he  has  been  detected 
by  the  spy,  he  should  race  with  the  latter  for  the  goal,  and  should 
he  reach  it  first,  should  hit  it  three  times  and  call  out,  "One,  two, 
three  for  me!"  Any  player  who  can  thus  make  the  goal  after 
the  spy  has  started  on  his  hunt  may  save  himself  in  this  way, 
whether  he  has  been  detected  or  not.  Should  all  of  the  players 
save  themselves  in  this  way,  the  same  spy  must  blind  for  the  next 
game.  This,  however,  seldom  happens.  The  first  one  caught 
by  the  spy,  that  is,  the  first  one  for  whom  he  touches  the  goal, 
becomes  spy  for  the  next  game. 

JACK  BE  NIMBLE 

lo  to  60  ^yers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  suitable  for  very  little  children.    Some  smaUfl 
object  about  six  or  eight  inches  high  is  placed  upright  on  the  floor  n 
to  represent  a  candlestick.     This  may  be  a  small  box,  a  book,  bottle, 
or  anything  that  will  stand  upright;  or  a  cornucopia  of  paper  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.     The  players  run  in  single  file 
and  Jump  with  both  feet  at  once  over  the  candlestick, 
repeat  the  old  rhyme :  — 


I 


"Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick. 
And  Jack  jump  over  the  cuidlesd^' 
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When  there  are  more  than  ten  players,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
several  candlesticks  and  several  files  running  at  once.  In  the 
schoolroom  there  should  be  a  candlestick  for  each  two  rows  of 
pUjen,  and  these  should  encircle  one  row  of  seats  as  they  run. 

JACX>B  AND  RACHEL 

m  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  form  a  circle  with  clasped  hands. 
The  two  odd  players  are  placed  in  the  center,  one  of  them,  **  Jacob," 
being  blindfolded.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  Jacob  to  catch 
the  other  player, ''  Rachel,"  by  the  soimd  of  her  voice ;  but  Rachel 
is  supposed  to  be  rather  coy,  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  avoid 
being  caught  by  Jacob,  even  though  she  answer  his  questions. 

Jacob  begins  the  game  by  asking,  "Rachel,  where  art  thou?" 
Rachd  replies,  ''Here  am  I,  Jacob,"  and  immediately  tiptoes  to 
some  other  point  in  the  ring,  trying  to  evade  Jacob's  outstretched 
hands  as  he  gropes  for  her.  Rachel  may  stoop  to  evade  being 
cauj^t,  at  may  dash  from  one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  or  resort 
to  any  tactics  except  leaving  the  ring.  Jacob  may  repeat  his 
questicm  whenever  he  wishes,  and  Rachel  must  answer  each  time. 

When  Rachel  is  caught,  Jacob  returns  to  the  ring,  Rachel  is 
blindfolded  and  chooses  a  new  Jacob,  this  time  taking  the  aggres- 
sive part  and  seeking  him  with  the  question,  ''Where  art  thou, 
Jacob?"  etc 

When  the  game  is  played  by  both  boys  and  girls,  the  names  are 
used  properly,  but  where  all  boys  or  all  girls  are  playing,  the  same 
names  are  used,  but  one  of  the  party  is  personated  by  a  player  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

JAPANESE  CRAB  RAGE 

Jlo&oor  more  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground. 

It  there  be  but  few  players  for  this  game,  it  may  be  played  as 
a  simple  race,  without  the  relay  feature,  as  here  described.  Foi 
large  numbers  the  relay  idea  will  be  advisable. 
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Tlie  players  are  lined  up  behind  a  starting  line,  in  from  two  ta 
five  single  files,  each  cmtaining  the  same  ntunber.  Opposite  each 
file,  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  there  should  be 
drawn  a  circle  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  game  onisista 
in  a  race  run  backward  on  feet  and  hands  (or  "all  fours")  to  the 
circles.  To  start,  the  first  player  in  each  file  gets  in  position,  with 
his  heels  on  the  starting  line  and  his  back  to  the  circle  for  which  he 
is  to  run;  and  all  start  together  at  a  signal,  the  player  who  first 
reaches  his  circle  scoring  one  point  for  his  team.  Others  follow  in 
turn. 

Undl  one  has  tried  tlib,(t  wonU  be  dfficuh  to  mSSxt  how  dxmwghly  Ox 
aeaat  of  direction  and  the  power  to  guide  one*!  movementt  an  lot  while  tun 
ning  in  auch  a  potitioQ.    It  ii  one  of  the  joUiot  poanUe  gantes  tor  the  g^m- 


JAPANESE  TAG 

4  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

One  player  is  chaser,  or  It,  and  tries  to  touch  ot  tag  all  of  tbe 
Bther  players,  the  one  tagged  th:n  becoming  chaser.  In  this  form 
of  the  game,  however,  whenever  a  player  is  touched  or  tagged,  he 
must  place  hb  left  hand  on  the  spot  touched,  whether  it  be  his 
back,  knee,  elbow,  ankle,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
that  position  must  chase  the  other  playeis.  He  is  relieved  of  this 
position  only  when  be  succeeds  in  tagging  some  oojt  else. 

As  in  other  tag  games  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  players, 
several  players  may  take  the  part  of  the  tagger,  or  It,  at  the  same 
time. 

JOHNNY  RIDE  A  PONT 
JO  to  60  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
even  parties,  except  for  one  leader,  one  party  being  the  ponies 
and  the  other  the  riders,  or  Johnnies.  The  ponies  form  one  long 
back  as  fodows:  one  player  stands  upright  against  a  wall  or  fence; 
the  first  back  stoops  in  front  of  this  leader,  bracing  his  head  against 
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Um;  the  other  players  grasp  each  the  waist  of  the  player  m  front, 
and  stoop  with  the  heads  against  him  or  turned  to  one  side  (away 
from  the  jumper).  When  the  backs  (ponies)  are  ready,  the  riders 
all  run  toward  them  from  the  side,  each  rider  vaulting  from  the 
side  on  to  the  back  of  one  pony.  The  ponies  try  in  every  way, 
eicept  by  straightening  up,  to  throw  their  riders  while  the  leader 
counts  fifty.  If  a  rider  be  made  to  touch  even  one  foot  to  the 
groimd,  the  ponies  have  won  and  score  a  point,  the  riders  ex- 
changing places  with  them.  If  the  ponies  fail  in  this  attempt,  they 
must  be  ponies  again.  The  side  wins  which  has  the  highest  score 
at  the  end. 

JUMPING  RELAY  RAGE 
to  to  60  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  are  lined  up  in  several  single  files  behind  a  starting 
line  which  is  drawn  at  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  from  a  finishing  line 
which  should  be  parallel  to  it  At  a  signal  the  first  players  in  each 
file,  who  have  been  standing  with  their  toes  on  the  starting  hne, 
jump  forward  with  both  feet  at  once  and  continue  the  jumping 
to  the  finish  line,  when  they  turn  and  run  back  to  the  starting  line. 
Each  player,  on  returning  to  the  starting  line,  should  touch  the 
hand  of  the  next  player  in  his  file,  who  should  be  toeing  the  line 
ready  to  start,  and  should  begin  jiunping  as  soon  as  his  hand  is 
touched  by  the  return  player.  The  first  jumper  goes  at  once  to 
the  foot  of  the  line,  which  moves  up  one  place  each  time  that  a 
jumper  starts  out,  so  that  the  next  following  player  will  be  in 
positkm  on  the  line. 

The  file  wins  whose  last  player  first  gets  back  to  the  starting 
line. 

JUMPING  ROPE 

(Skippng) 

3  to  too  flayers. 
Ptaygroimd,  gymnasium. 

Jumping  a  lope  is  admintble  for  both  boys  and  g^rb,  combining  much  skll 
with  inT^gomting  eierciBe.    It  should  ah^ys  be  done  on  the  toes,  with  a 
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"spring  "  in  the  ank?ea  and  Icnees  to  break  the  jar,  and  should  not  br  carried  tl 

a  point  of  exhaustion.     It  may  be  made  one  of  the  n 

live  games  for  large  numbers,  lined  up  in  relay  formation  and  jumping  in  ttu 

over  a  long  rope.    There  should  then  be  one  rope  for  each  line, 

.    should  be  kept  for  each  team,  each  feat  successfully  periormed  by  a  plaji 

scoring  one  point  for  his  or  her  team.    For  each  round,  each  player  in  d 

teams  should  perform  the  same  feat. 

The  different  series  following  are  for:— 

I.       Small  single  rope. 

H.     One  large  rope, 

ni.    Two  large  ropes. 

IV.     Large  single  rope  and  small  individual  rope. 
The  small  single  rope  or  individual  rope  should  be  about  six  feet  long  for 
the  average  player,    A  good  general  rule  b  to  have  it  just  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  shoulders  on  each  side  while  the  player  is  standing  on  it. 
A  rope  not  made  with  handles  at  the  ends  should  have  a  knot 
egd,  to  prevent  untwisting  and  to  give  a  firm  hold.     Every  jui 
to  twist  the  ends  around  the  hands  to  make  shorter  a  rope  that  if 
A  long  rope  should  be  heavy  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  i: 
should  be  turned  by  two  players  while  one  or  more  jum;: 
not  used  for  athletic  competition,  any  player  failing  ii 


It  tied  at  either 

r  knows  how 

too  long. 

1  length.     It 

indicated.     When 

1  the  jumping  should 


diange  phcxs  viith  one  of  the  turners;  that  is,  should  "take  an  end." 


I.   Small  Single  Rope  m 

1.  Standing  in  one  place,  the  jumper  turns  the  rope  forward  and 
jumps  on  the  toes  of  both  feet  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  counts. 
Prolonged  jumping  beyond  this  number  to  the  point  of  exhaustion 
should  not  be  done. 

2.  Standing  in  one  place,  jump  five  counts  on  one  foot  and  thi 
five  on  the  other. 

3.  Jump  as  in  I  and  2,  but  turn  the  rope  backward  instead 
forwarc?. 

4.  Running  and  skipping,  the  rope  turned  forward. 

5.  Running  and  skipping,  the  rope  turned  backward. 

6.  Running  and  skipping,  one  player  in  the  rope  and  two  others 
running  and  turning  the  rope.  The  one  who  is  skipping  repeats 
the  verse ;  — 

Butterfly,  butterfly,  turn  around; 
Butterfly,  butter3y,  touch  the  ground; 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  show  your  shoe; 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  twenty-three  to  do. 


on 

i 
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7.  An  of  the  above  with  two  jumpers,  each  turning  one  end  of 
the  TQpt^  the  inner  hands  resting  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

&.  As  in  7,  but  with  two  jumpers,  one  standing  behind  the 
other  instead  of  side  by  side,  a  hand  of  the  rear  jumper  being 
placed  on  a  hip  of  the  one  in  front.  Each  turns  one  end  of  the 
."ope. 

n.  Omx  Large  Rofb 

1.  The  rope  should  be  turned  toward  the  jumper,  who  should 
run  under. 

2.  Rope  turned  away  from  the  jumper,  who  runs  imder. 

3.  Run  in;  jump  once  and  run  out  on  the  opposite  side;  the 
rope  turned  toward  jumper. 

4.  Rim  in,  jump  once,  nm  out  on  the  opposite  side ;  rope  turned 
away  from  jumper. 

S*  Repeat  3  and  4,  jumping  five  or  more  times  before  running 
out. 

6.  Run  in,  jump  once,  and  nm  out  backward. 

7.  The  player  runs  in  and  jumps  while  the  turners  say,  '*  Salt, 
pepper,  mustard,  cider,  vinegar,"  increasing  the  speed  with  which 
the  rope  is  tinned  as  the  word  vinegar  is  said. 

&.  '^Rock  the  Cradle."  The  turners  of  the  rope  do  not  make  a 
complete  circle  with  it,  but  swmg  it  from  side  to  side  in  a  pendu- 
lum motion.  In  thb  position  the  player  runs  in  and  jumps  from 
one  to  five  times  and  runs  out  on  the  other  side. 

9.  Run  in  (a)  with  the  rope  turned  toward  the  jumper,  and  then 
(5)  away  from  the  jumper,  and  jump  five  times  and  run  out,  the 
hands  meanwhile  being  placed  in  some  particular  position,  such 
as  held  out  sideways  at  shoulder  level,  clasped  behind,  placed  on 
the  shoulders,  or  head,  or  hips,  etc 

la  Run  in,  first  with  the  rope  turned  toward  the  jumper  and 
then  away  from  the  jumper,  and  jump  in  various  ways  —  as  on 
both  feet  at  once;  on  one  foot;  on  the  other  foot;  on  alternate 
feet  with  a  rocking  step,  changing  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

II.  ''Chase  the  Fox."  The  jumpers,  instead  of  taking  single 
turns  until  each  has  missed,  choose  a  leader  or  fox  who  goes  through 
the  various  jumps  as  described,  all  of  the  others  following  in  single 
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file.  For  ioBtanoe,  the  foz  runs  onder  the  rope  without  iklpphg 
the  others  all  taUiow.  The  fox  then  tums  end  runs  back;  the 
others  follow.  The  fox  runs  in  and  takes  any  of  the  jumps  de 
scribed  above  and  runs  out,  the  others  in  turn  following. 

13.  Repeat  all  of  the  above  jumps,  miming  in  in  pairs,  threes, 
etc 

13.  "Calling  faL**  A  player  runs  in  and  jumps  three  times, 
calling  smae  (me  in  hj  name  on  the  second  jump.  They  jump 
CHtce  together,  and  the  first  player  runs  out  on  the  opposite  side. 
Thesecond  {dayer^m  tum,  calls  some  one  in  on  his  second  jump, 
etc. 

14.  A  ^ayer  runs  in,  calls  scsne  one  in  on  the  first  jump,  and 
ccmtinues  jumping  to  five  and  then  runs  out  The  player  called 
in  calls  another  on  his  first  jump,  etc.,  until  there  are  five  jumping 
at  one  time.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  players  to  run  out 
on  opposite  sides. 

15.  "Begging."  Two  players  run  into  the  rope  and  jump  to- 
gether side  by  side.  While  jimiping,  they  change  places.  One 
player  starts  this  by  saying,  "Give  me  some  bread  and  butter;" 
and  the  other,  while  changing,  answers,  "Try  my  next-door  nei^ 
bor."    This  is  ccaitinued  until  one  tripe. 

16.  A  player  runs  in,  turns  halfway  around  in  two  jumps,  and 
runs  out  on  the  same  side. 

17.  A  player  runs  in,  turns  all  the  way  around  In  two  jumps, 
and  runs  out  on  the  opposite  side. 

18.  "Winding  the  Clock."  A  player  runs  in,  counts  consecu- 
tively from  one  to  twelve,  turning  halfway  aroimd  each  time,  and 
then  runs  out 

19.  "Drop  the  Handkercliief."  A  player  runs  in,  and  while 
skipping,  drops  his  handkerchief,  and  <hi  the  next  jump  picks  it 
up  again,  recituig  the  lines:  — 

"  La^,  bi^,  drap  yoitr  handkadUct; 
L«^,  ladr,  isck  It  up." 

ao.  "Baking  Bread."  A  player  runs  in  with  a  stone  in  hb 
hand,  and  while  jumping  places  it  on  the  ground,  straightens  up, 
picks  up  the  stoae  again,  and  runs  out 

31.  A  player  runs  in  and  wtx'ks  Ua  way  while  sklpi^ng  towaid 
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one  cod  of  the  rope.  He  says  to  the  turner  at  that  end,  **  Father, 
ghre  me  the  key."  The  turner  says,  "  Go  to  your  mother."  The 
player  then  jumps  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  rope  and  says, 
"Mother,  give  me  the  key;"  and  the  turner  at  that  end  answers, 
*'Go  to  your  father."  This  is  continued  a  certain  number  of 
timei,  or  mtil  the  player  trips. 

in.  Two  Large  Rofes 

b  dibaafai  tifo  ropes  are  turned  at  one  time,  and  this  requires  consider 
able  doD  on  the  part  of  the  turners  and  a  great  deal  on  the  part  of  the 
jumfris     When  two  ropes  are  turned  mward  toward  each  other,  the  turn  is 
called  ''Double  Dodge,"  or  ''Double  Dutch."    When  the  two  ropes  are  turned 
ontwudt  away  from  each  other,  the  turn  is  called  ''French  Rope." 

1.  Whfle  the  two  ropes  are  turned  inward,  the  players  run  in, 
jump,  or  skip  over  each  rope  in  turn  as  it  comes,  and  run  out  on 
the  ctppcaite  side. 

2.  Number  one  is  repeated^  taking  the  fancy  jumps  described 
uider  I  for  the  single  rope. 

3.  The  two  ropes  are  turned  outward,  and  the  players  run  in, 
jasap^  and  run  out,  as  described  above. 

4.  ''Chase  the  Fox."  This  is  played  with  the  ropes  turning 
dther  Double  Dodge,  or  French  Rope,  and  any  of  the  fancy  jumps 
mentioned  previously  are  taken,  the  players  going  through  in 
sing^  file,  following  a  leaderi  the  fox,  who  chooses  the  feat  which 
all  are  to  perf omL 

IV.  Laxge  Single  Rope  and  Sicall  Indiyidual  Rope 

While  two  turners  keep  the  large  rope  turning,  a  player  turning 
and  skipping  his  own  small  rope  goes  through  the  following  feats : — 

X.  Tlie  player  stands  in  and  jumps  five  times,  both  the  large 
and  small  ropes  starting  together.    He  then  runs  out  forward. 

2.  While  turning  and  skipping  his  own  individual  rope,  the 
player  runs  under  the  large  rope. 

3*  The  player  runs  in  while  his  own  rope  is  turning,  jumps 
five  tnncSp  and  runs  out  on  the  opposite  side. 

4.  The  player  stands  in«  jumps  five  times,  and  runs  out  backward. 


I 
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5.  The  player  runs  in  while  turning  hia  individual  rope  back- 
ward, jumps  three  times,  and  runs  out. 

6.  A  player  jumps  in  the  large  rope,  at  the  same  time  turning 
and  jumping  in  his  own  individual  rope.  Another  player  run* 
in,  facing  him,  in  the  small  rope,  jumps  with  him,  and  then  run* 
out  again  without  stopping  either  rope. 

JUMP  THE  SHOT 

(SliDB  Shot) 
JO  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

For  this  game  a  shot  bag,  such  as  is  used  to  weight  the  ends  of  the  Tope 
Is  drawn  over  jump  standards,  may  be  used,  and  the  game  takes  its  name  froo) 
this.  This  bag,  however,  being  heavy  and  hard,  may  lead  to  accidents  by  hit* 
ling  the  ankles  of  players,  and  other  things  are  more  desirable  unless  the  play- 
ers be  expert  A  bean  bag,  sand,  or  oat  bag  will  do  just  as  well,  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  rope. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  \/ith  one  in  the  center  holdmg  a 
rope  with  a  weight  on  the  end.  The  center  player  swings  the  rope 
around  to  describe  a  large  circle  on  the  floor,  with  a  sufficient 
length  of  rope  to  place  the  bag  in  line  with  the  feet  of  those  in  the 
circle.  The  circle  players  jump  to  avoid  being  caught  around  the 
ankles  by  the  rope.  Any  one  caught  in  this  way  must  retire  from 
the  circle,  the  player  winning  who  longest  retains  his  place 


1 


KALEIDOSCOPE 

(Flower  Garden) 


;toy>or  more  players. 
Schoolroom,  parlor,  playground. 

This  is  a  quiet  game,  and  makes  a  pleasant  and  restful  change 
from  more  active  games.  It  may  be  correlated  with  geography, 
history,  literature,  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  players  are  all  seated,  with  the  exception  of  from  four  to 
SIT,  who  stand  in  a  line  in  front  of  their  fellows,  each  being  given, 
or  choosing,  the  name  of  a  color,  —  red,  violet,  green,  etc  The 
players  who  are  seated  then   dose  their  eyes,  and  those  who 
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fepiesent  oobis  change  places  in  the  line.  When  they  are  rear* 
ranged,  those  who  are  seated  open  their  eyes,  and  being  called  upon 
individually,  try  to  name  the  colon  in  their  new  arrangement, 
the  game  being  a  test  of  memory. 

fll  THB  SCHOOLltOQif,  and  fer  Btfle  cbndren,  to  give  more  ac- 
tivity  the  colors  should  scatter  and  run  around  the  room  after 
being  named,  halting  on  a  signaL  The  player  who  is  to  name 
them  then  runs  aroimd  the  room  to  the  different  ones  as  they 
stand  scattered  in  this  way,  naming  each  as  he  reaches  him. 

CORRELATION.  — This  game  may  be  correlated  with  any  acadrmic  tub 
led  in  which  funiliaiity  with  proper  names  is  desiied;  as  in 

BBiitofy.  — 'By  usingtiieiiainfBof  geneiaiaof  itateaiiieii  from  a  gfteo  period 
Inliead  of  die  oclon. 

Oeofnqpliy.  —  The  munes  of  capital  dties,  states,  riven,  etc. 

Litentare. — The  munes  of  the  woiks  of  a  given  author;  of  the  authors 
of  a  period,  or  of  tibe  cfaaracteis  in  a  book  or  play. 

Ifeton  study.  —  The  names  of  birds,  treo,  flowers,  or  any  other  brand) 
of  natme  itndy  may  be  used. 

LADT  OF  THE  LAND 
4tatoflayen. 

tndoors;  out  of  icon. 

TUs  h  one  of  the  oM  dramatie  games  fa  wfaldi  various  parts  are  Miacted 
by  the  different  ptayenL 

One  player  takes  the  part  of  a  lady  and  stands  alone  on  one  side. 
Another  represents  a  mother,  and  the  balance  are  children,  from 
two  to  e^t  in  nimiber,  whom  the  mother  takes  by  the  hand  on 
either  side  of  her,  and  approaches  the  lady,  repeating  the  following 
vase;  the  children  may  join  with  her  in  thb  if  desired:  — 

*'Heie  oomes  a  widow  from  Sandalam, 
With  aO  her  children  at  her  hand; 
The  one  can  bake,  the  other  can  brew. 
The  other  can  make  a  Kly-white  shoe; 
Another  can  sit  by  the  fiie  and  spin; 
So  pny  take  one  of  my  daughters  in." 

Tte  hdy  tiben  chooses  one  of  the  children,  saying:-^ 

"The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
Is  pntty  pforl;  oooM  lo  niBi" 
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Mother:  — 

"I  Eeftve  my  daughter  safe  and  lomid. 
And  in  ber  pocket  a  thousand  pound. 
Don't  kt  hcT  ramble;  don't  let  her  trot; 
Don't  let  her  anj  ttw  mustard  pot." 

The  mother  then  retires  with  the  other  chfldrm,  leaving  tbtf 
daughter  chosen  with  the  lady.  This  daughter  ^ts  down  behind 
or  beside  the  lady.  As  the  mother  retires,  the  lady  says,  under 
ber  breath,  so  that  the  mother  may  not  hear:  — 

"She  shall  lamble,  she  shall  trot; 
She  shall  cany  the  muataid  pot." 

This  entire  play  is  repeated  until  all  of  the  children  have  been 
chosen  and  left  with  the  lady.  The  mother  then  retires  alone,  and 
after  an  interval  in  which  several  days  arc  supposed  to  have  elapsed, 
calls  to  see  her  children.  The  lady  tells  her  she  cannot  see  ihem. 
The  mother  insists,  and  the  lady  finally  takes  her  to  where  they  are 
sitting. 

The  mother  goes  to  one  child  and  asks  how  the  lady  has  treated 
her.  The  child  answers,  "  She  cut  off  my  curls  and  made  a  curl 
pie  and  never  gave  me  a  bit  of  itl"  The  mother  asks  the  next 
child,  who  says  she  cut  off  her  ear  or  fingers,  etc.,  and  made  a  pie, 
not  giving  her  a  bit  of  it.  When  all  have  told  the  mother  what  the 
lady  has  done  to  them,  they  all  rise  up  and  chase  the  lady;  when 
captured,  she  is  led  off  to  prison. 

This  IS  one  of  the  oldest  traditional  dismattc  games,  and  is  found  in  some 
form  in  almost  all  countries.  Sometimes  the  mother  is  supposed  to  be  poor, 
and  bestows  her  children  upon  tbe  wealtbj  ladj  of  the  land  for  adoption.  It 
is  thought  possibly  to  have  come  from  the  country  pracdoe  in  European  oounf 
tries  of  hiring  servants  at  fain. 

LAME  FOX  AND  GHIGKENS 

iota  30  or  more  fiayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosoi  for  the  fox,  and  stands  in  a  den  marked  ofi 
at  one  end  of  the  playground.  The  rest  are  chickens,  and  have  a 
chicken  yard  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground.    The  chickena 
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■dvnioe  as  near  as  they  dare  to  the  den  of  the  fox  and  tease  him  b; 
calling  out:  ''Lame  fox  I  Lame  foxl  Can't  catch  anybody!" 
The  lame  fox  may  take  only  three  steps  beyond  his  den,  after  which 
he  must  hop  on  one  foot,  trying  to  tag  the  chickens  while  hopping. 
An  tagged  become  foxes  and  go  home  with  him,  thereafter  sallying 
forth  with  him  to  catch  the  chickens.  They  must  all  then  observe 
the  same  rule  of  taking  but  three  steps  beyond  the  den,  after  which 
they  must  hop.  Should  any  fox  put  both  feet  down  at  once  after 
his  three  steps  while  outside  the  den,  the  chickens  may  drive  him 
back.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hopping  be  not  always  done 
cm  the  same  foot,  though  a  fox  may  change  his  hopping  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  The  chicken  last  caught  wins  the  game  and 
becomes  the  first  lame  fox  in  the  new  game. 

Where  more  than  thirty  players  are  engaged,  the  game  should 
start  with  two  or  more  foxes. 

Thb  gsme  has  sometiines  been  caHed  Lame  Goose. 

It  ii  admirable  for  ];^yers  of  ail  ages,  but,  like  all  "dare"  games,  is  espe- 
dallf  food  to  overoome  timidity.  Timid  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
fcnbae  near  the  fox  and  to  take  risks  in  giving  their  challenge. 

LAST  COUPLE  OUT 

(Widower;  Last  Pair  Pass) 

It  to  ji  or  more  flayers. 
Playgrcund;  gymnasium. 

An  odd  number  of  players  b  required  for  this  game.  One  is 
chosen  for  catcher,  who  stands  at  one  end  of  the  playground  with 
hb  back  to  the  other  players.  The  other  players  stand  in  couples 
in  a  long  line  behind  him,  facing  in  the  same  direction  that  he  does. 
The  catcher  should  be  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  first 
couple. 

The  catcher  calls,  ''Last  couple  out!"  when  the  last  pair  in  the 
line  runs  toward  the  front,  the  right-hand  one  on  the  right  side  of 
the  double  line,  and  the  left-hand  one  on  the  left  side,  and  try  to 
join  hands  in  front  of  the  catcher.  The  catcher  may  not  chase 
Aem  before  they  are  in  line  with  him,  and  may  not  turn  his  head  to 
lee  when  or  from  where  the  runners  are  coming.    They  should 
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try  to  gain  their  end  by  varying  the  method  of  approach,  sometimes 

both  circling  far  out  beyond  him  on  either  side,  or  one  of  them 

yN ^j  doing  this  and   the  otlier  running  in  close 

/\  toward  the  lines. 

\  If  the  catcher  succeeds  in  catchbg  one  of 

the  players  before  that  player  can  clasp 
hands  with  his  partner,  these  two,  catcher 
and  caught,  form  a  couple  and  take  their 
places  at  the  head  of  the  line,  which  should 
move  backward  one  place  to  make  room 
for  them,  and  the  other  player  of  the  run- 
ning couple  becomes  catcher.  If  neither 
be  caught,  they  are  free;  i.e.  out  of 
game. 

In  the  Scotch  and  Swedish  forms  of  this  game, 
the  title  is  "Widow"  or  "Widower,"  the  catcher 
supposedly  taking  the  pan  of  the  bereaved  one  and 
,  trying  to  get  a  mate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tiie 
game  baa  descended  from  old  methods  of  maiiiage 
by  capture. 


ha 
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Laxt  Couflk  Oirr 


I 


10  to  60  players.  ^fl 

Schoolroom. 

This  is  a.  schoolroom  adaptatioa  of  the  game  usually  known  as  "Three 
Deep,"  or  "Third  Man."  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  Ty)pular 
schoolroom  games.  J 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  rutmer  and  another  chaser.  The  re^fl 
maining  players  are  seated.  The  game  starts  with  quite  a  distance 
between  nmner  and  chaser.  The  first  object  of  the  game  Is  for 
the  chaser  to  tag  (touch)  the  nmner.  Should  he  do  this,  they 
immediately  change  parts,  the  previous  chaser  having  to  flee  in- 
stantly for  safety  with  the  previous  runner,  now  chaser,  after  him. 
The  greatest  sport  of  the  game  comes  in,  however,  in  the  way 
the  runner  may  save  himself  at  any  time  from  being  tagged  by  the 
chaser  by  standing  at  the  rear  of  any  row  of  seats  and  calling 
"Last  man  1"    As  soon  as  he  does  this,  the  one  sitting  in  the  front 
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low  of  that  line  of  seats  becomes  liable  to  tagging  by  the  chaser, 
and  must  instantly  get  up  and  run.  As  soon  as  he  has  left  his 
seat,  the  entire  line  moves  forward  one  seat^  leaving  a  seat  at  the 
rear  for  the  ''last  man.''  There  may  be  no  moving  of  this  kind, 
^lowever,  until  the  runners  are  out  of  the  aisle. 

As  in  an  running  games  in  the  class  room,  the  seated  players  must 
£eep  iheir  feet  under  the  desks  and  out  of  the  aisles. 

It  win  be  seen  that  all  of  the  players  must  be  very  alert  to  watch 
Ifae  actions  of  the  runner,  but  especially  those  sitting  in  the  front 
seats,  as  at  any  moment  one  of  them  may  have  to  become  runner. 
The  last  man  must  never  fail  to  call  out  the  words  ''Last  man !" 
when  he  takes  his  stand  at  the  rear  of  a  row  of  seats.  He  b  not 
oonsidered  to  have  taken  refuge  until  he  does  this. 

LEADER  AND  FOOTER 

goto  60  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  leapfrog  game.  One  plajrer  is  chosen  to  be  ''back,'' 
and  he  chooses  a  leader,  generally  the  poorest  jumper,  and  a 
"footer"  —  the  best  jumper.  A  starting  or  "taw"  line  is  drawn 
on  the  ground  and  the  back  stands  with  his  side  parallel  to  it  The 
other  players  line  up  in  single  file  at  some  distance,  with  the  leader 
at  the  h^  and  the  footer  at  the  rear  of  the  line.  The  footer  dic- 
tates the  way  in  which  the  back  is  to  be  cleared  and  his  distance 
from  taw.  For  instance,  he  may,  having  put  a  long  distance  be- 
tween the  back  and  the  line,  require  a  run  of  a  limited  number  of 
steps,  or  a  hop  and  skip  (specifying  the  number) ,  before  the  jump. 
The  leader  makes  the  first  jump  as  prescribed  by  footer,  and  the 
others,  in  turn,  including  the  footer.  Any  player  failing  in  the  feat 
becomes  back.  Any  player  who  is  doubtful  of  success  may  call 
upon  the  footer  to  perform  the  feat.  If  the  footer  fails,  he  becomes 
the  back*  If  the  challenge  be  successfully  met,  the  one  making 
^  rhaUfffige  becomes  back. 

LEAPFROG 

Ite  back.  —  Any  player  who  bends  over  to  make  a  ba^  for  othen  to  leap 
b  called  die  ''back."    He  must  rest  his  hands  on  his  knees  or  near  them 
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to  nulce  a  finn  badt.  It  b  apInM  tibe  mln  lor  nj  ^ja  ntUat  ft  taK&  k 
throw  up  his  bu^  or  bend  it  lower  whDe  ft  {tejer  b  kaptng  over  It;  but  tmA 
plajrer,  before  jumping,  may  say  "Hi^  bad  I"  or  "Low  back  1"  whkfa  theom 
who  is  down  must  adjust  before  the  jumper  staili.  He  then  must  do  his  bol 
to  keep  the  back  pofacttr  fevd  and  ttil^  tmlcM  the  game  calls  Car  ft  di&nm 
kind  of  play.  In  note  gainea  Ibe  back  stands  wlA  Ua  back  tMraid  titt 
jumpers,  and  in  others  with  his  side  toward  them.  If  he  is  to  stand  co  a 
certain  line,  he  must  "  heel  it "  if  with  his  bac^  toward  than,  or,  if  hk  ridf 
be  toward  them,  stand  mth  one  foot  on  either  Mt  ol  the  Saa, 

The  jumper.  —The  i^jrer  nio  leape  must  hj  Us  hands  flat  oo  the  back 
at  the  shouldeis  and  not  "knuckle,"  ia.  doutde  mtder  his  fingen.  Any 
player  transgressing  this  ruk  must  change  plaoea  with  Ox  faa^  The  bade 
must  be  cleared  without  toudung  Um  with  the  foot  or  anj  part  of  the  bo^ 
except  the  hands.  Such  a  taudi  is  called  "^wning,"  and  the  traniptasor 
must  change  places  with  the  back  if  the  latter  stands  upright  before  the  next 
player  can  jump  over  him.  If  he  does  not  stand  upright  in  time,  he  remains 
back.  When  a  leap  is  made  from  a  starting  line  or  taw,  the  jumper  may  not 
put  his  foot  more  than  half  over  the  line.  Good  jumpers  will  land  oo  the  toea 
with  knees  bent  and  backs  upright,  not  losing  the  balajace. 

The  leapfrog  games  here  given  in  alphabetic  order  Indude:  — 

L  With  One  Bacx:  IL  With  Two  or  Mbu  BaCOi 

Leader  and  Fooler  Bang  d>e  BwAet 

Leapfrog  Johnny  Ride  ft  PoBf 

Leapfrog  Raoe  Cavalry  Drill 

Par  Saddle  die  N^ 

Spanish  F^  Skin  the  Gott 

LEAPFROG 

3  to  too  fiayen. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  first  player  makes  a  back,  standh^  dther  wfth  lib  back  or  lib 
side  toward  the  one  who  is  to  leap  over.  The  next  player  runs, 
leaps  over  the  back,  runs  a  few  steps  forward  so  as  to  allow  space 
for  a  run  between  himself  and  the  first  player,  and  in  his  turn 
stoops  over  and  makes  a  back.  This  makes  two  backs.  The  third 
player  leaps  over  the  first  back,  runs  and  leaps  over  the  sectsid,  runs 
a  short  distance  and  mdces  a  third  back,  eta,  until  all  the  players 
are  making  backs,  when  the  first  one  down  takes  his  turn  at  le^ 
ing,  and  so  on  indefinitdy. 

VARUTIOH.  —  Thb  may  be  made  much  nxm  difficult  by  eadi 
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plajrer  moving  only  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  back  over  which 
he  has  leaped,  as  this  will  then  leave  no  room  for  a  run  between 
the  backs,  but  means  a  continuous  succession  of  leaps  by  the 
gqccceding  players. 

LEAPFROG  RACE 
/o  to  too  flayers. 

Playgrcund;  gymnasium. 

The  players  are  lined  up  in  two  or  more  single  files,  as  for  the 
simj^est  form  of  leapfrog,  but  the  game  is  a  race  between  the 
different  files. 

The  first  player  takes  hb  place  on  the  starting  or  taw  line  and 
makes  a  ''back,"  with  his  head  away  from  the  file.  The  next 
player  immediately  jumps  over  and  makes  a  back  one  pace  forward 
of  the  first  player.  The  third  jumps  over  the  backs  of  the  two 
and  makes  a  third  back,  and  so  on  until  all  are  down,  when  the 
first  player  jumps  over  all  in  succession,  but  steps  one  side  when 
he  has  vaulted  over  the  last  back.    The  others  all  follow. 

The  line  wins  which  b  first  reduced  to  one  player  in  the  posi- 
tion of  ''back."  In  other  words,  when  every  player  in  the  line 
has  jumped  over  the  back  of  every  other  player. 

A  burlesque  on  this  game,  which  has  in  it  some  good  sport 
and  exercise,  consists  in  crawling  between  the  feet  of  the  players 
instead  of  jumping  over  their  backs.  This  may  be  done  for  every 
player  m  the  line,  or  the  two  methods  alternated,  leaping  over  the 
baK^  of  one,  crawling  between  the  feet  of  the  next,  etc. 

LETTING  OUT  THE  DOVES 

3  la  JO  flayers. 

In  doors  or  ouiof  doors. 

TUs  game  b  particularly  suitable  for  young  children.  The 
players  stand  in  groups  of  three.  One  in  each  group,  usually  the 
smallest^  represents  a  dove;  one  a  hawk,  larger  than  the  dove 
or  a  swifter  runner;  and  the  third  the  owner  of  the  birds.  The 
dote  stands  in  front  of  the  owner,  holding  her  by  the  hand.    The 
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hawk  stands  behind,  also  held  by  the  hand.  The  owner  throws  tht' 
dove  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  first  toward  herself  and 
then  away,  as  a  dove  might  be  tossed  for  flight  m  the  ail,  and  the 
little  dove  sails  away,  with  arms  floating  like  wings.  When  tl 
dove  has  a  sufficient  start,  so  that  ihe  larger  and  swifter  hawk  ma] 
not  get  her  too  easily,  the  owner  throws  the  hawk  in  the  same  way.i 
The  hawk  runs  with  outstretched  arms  also  as  though  flying,  and 
tries  to  catch  the  dove,  but  is  obliged  to  nin  over  exacdy  the  same 
route  as  the  dove.  At  her  discretion  the  owner  claps  her  hands 
as  a  signal  for  the  two  pet  birds  to  return  to  her,  the  dove  trying  to 
get  back  without  being  caught  by  the  hawk.  The  clapping  for  the 
return  of  the  birds  is  always  done  with  hollowed  palms  to  make  a 
deep  sound.  The  owner  gives  this  when  the  dove  has  reached  the 
farthest  point  to  which  she  thinks  it  best  for  her  to  go,  the  judg- 
ment for  this  being  determined  sometimes  by  the  gaining  of  the 
hawk  on  his  prey.  The  dove  may  not  turn  to  come  home  untU 
the  signal  be  heard. 

It  b  well  to  make  an  imaginative  atmosphere  for  little  children^ 
for  this  game  by  telling  them  of  the  way  doves  and  hawks  are  train* 
«3pets. 


This  game  [s  played  by  lillle  girls  in  China,  and  is  one  reported  by 

Dr.  Headland  in  his  charming  book  on  the  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl.     Some  addi- 
liooal  points  are  given  here,  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Headland  to  the  author 


LOST  CHILD  (THE) 

JO  to  30  or  mare  players. 

Schoolroom,    parlor,   playground,   gymnasjum. 

This  is  a  quiet  game  designed  to  test  the  memory,  and  makes 
interesting  variation  when  players  are  tired  of  active  games.  The 
players  are  all  seated,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  sent  from 
the  room.  Or  if  the  game  be  played  in  an  open  playground,  this 
one  player  may  blind  his  eyes  in  a  comer  of  a  wall  or  fence  or 
behind  a  bush.  When  this  player  is  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
the  leader  or  teacher  beckons  one  of  the  players,  who  leaves  the 
group  and  hides.  If  in  the  schoolroom,  this  may  be  done  under  Ihe 
teacher's  desk  or  in  a  wardrobe.  The  rest  of  the  players  then 
change  their  seats,  and  the  one  who  t&  bliadin^  is  called  back  and 
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by 
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tries  to  tdl  which  player  is  hidden.  When  successful,  this  first 
guesser  may  be  seated  and  another  chosen  to  blind.  Otherwise  the 
first  (uesser  blinds  again. 

MASTER  OF  THE  RING 
2to  jocr  mare  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  drde  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  The  players  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  inside  the  circle,  with  arms  folded  either  on  the  chest  or 
behind  the  back.  The  play  starts  on  a  signal,  and  consists  in  trying 
CO  push  one's  neighbor  with  the  shoulders  out  of  the  circle.  Any 
jitLjer  overstepping  the  line  drawn  on  the  ground  drops  out  of  the 
game.  Any  player  who  unfolds  hb  arms  or  falls  down  is  also  out  of 
the  game. 

llie  Master  of  the  Ring  is  he  who  in  the  end  vanquishes 

all  of  the  others. 

MAZE  TAG 

(Line  Tagr  Right  Fao^ 
25  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  house  fairly. 

All  but  two  of  the  players  stand  in  parallel  lines  or  ranks,  one 
behmd  the  other,  with  ample  space  between  each  two  players  and 
each  two  ranks;  all  the  players  in  each  rank  clasp  hands  in  a  long 
line.  Thb  will  leave  aisles  between  the  ranks,  and  through  these 
a  runner  and  chaser  make  their  way. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  in  sudden  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  aisles,  brought  about  by  one  player  who  is  chosen  as  leader 
and  stands  aside,  giving  the  commanck,  ''Right  face!"  or  ''Left 
face  P  at  his  discretion.  When  one  of  these  commands  is  heard, 
all  of  the  players  standing  in  the  ranks  drop  hands,  face  in  the  direc- 
tioo  indicated,  and  quickly  clasp  hands  with  the  players  who  are 
then  their  neighbors  on  the  right  and  left.  This  brings  about  a 
change  of  direction  in  the  aisles,  and  therefore  necessitates  a  change 
of  directicQ  in  the  course  of  the  two  who  are  running. 

The  success  of  the  game  depends  largely  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  leader  in  giving  the  commands,  "Right  (or  left)  face  T'    They 
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should  be  given  quickly  and  repeatedly,  the  leader  often  choosmg  a 
moment  when  the  pursuer  seems  just  ahour  to  touch  his  victim, 
when  the  sudden  obstruction  put  m  his  way  by  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  ranks  makes  necessary  a  sudden  change  of  direction 
on  his  part.  The  play  continues  until  the  chaser  catches  his 
victim,  or  until  a  time  limit  has  expired.  Jn  either  case  two  new 
players  are  thai  chosen  from  the  ranks  to  take  the  places  of  the 
first  runners. 

It  is  a  foul  to  break  through  the  ranks  or  to  tag  across  the  clasped 
bands. 

MENAGERIE 
to  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors, 

This  game  may  be  one  of  the  fuimiest  possible  for  a  house  party. 
The  players  sit  around  the  room  or  in  a  circle.  One  player  who 
has  ready  wit  is  chosen  to  be  ringmaster,  or  there  may  be  different 
showmen  or  ringmasters  for  each  group  of  animals.  The  ringmaster 
takes  his  place  in  the  center,  and  will  be  more  effective  if  furnished 
with  a  whip.  He  shows  off  in  turn  different  troops  of  animals, 
pointing  out  from  two  to  eight  players  for  each  troop,  according 
to  the  number  who  are  taking  part.  These  must  come  forth  into 
the  center  of  the  ring  and  go  through  their  paces  as  indicated  by  the 
showman.  He  may  thus  display  the  growling  and  clawing  bear, 
the  hopping  and  croaking  frog,  the  leaping  kangaroo,  the  roaring 
and  ramping  lion,  the  humped  camel,  the  stubborn  and  braying 
donkey,  the  screaming  and  wing-ffapping  eagle,  the  hooking  and 
mooing  cow,  the  neighing  and  galloping  horse,  etc. 

For  mstance,  the  ringmaster  may  say:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  a  marvelous  troup  of  snorting  hippopotami. 
Such  graceful  carriage  has  never  before  been  seen  in  these  ponder- 
ous animals.  They  have  learned  to  gambol  in  our  Northern  clime 
with  even  greater  grace  than  they  showed  in  their  native  jungles. 
They  show  almost  human  intelligence.  Sit  up  there  1"  (cracking 
his  whip)  "Snort  to  the  right  I"   Snort  to  the  left  1"  etc. 

When  all  of  the  animus  in  the  menagerie  have  been  displayed, 
they  may  all  join  in  a  circus  parade,  each  retaining  his  distinctive 
character. 
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MIDNIGHT 

CTwehre  O'clock  at  Night) 

io  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  classroom. 

One  player  k>  the  fox  and  the  others  sheep.  The  fox  may  catch 
the  sheep  only  at  midnight.  The  game  starts  with  the  fox  standing 
in  a  den  marked  in  one  comer  of  the  playground,  and  the  sheep  in 
a  sheepfdd  marked  in  the  diagonally  opposite  comer.  The  fox 
leaves  his  den  and  wanders  about  the  meadow  (playground) ,  where- 
upon the  sheep  also  come  forth  and  scatter  around,  approaching  as 
dose  to  the  fox  as  they  dare.  They  keep  asking  him,  **  What  time 
is  it?"  and  he  answers  with  any  hour  he  chooses.  Should  he  say 
••Three  o'dock,"  or  "Eleven  o'dock,"  etc,  they  are  safe;  but 
when  he  says  "  Midnight  I"  they  must  run  for  the  sheepfold  as  fast 
as  possible,  the  fox  chasing  them.  Any  sheep  caught  changes  places 
with  the  fox,  and  the  game  is  repeated.  When  played  in  a  class 
loom,  only  a  few  children  should  be  selected  for  sheep. 

TUi  gune  b  enjoyed  by  children  of  almost  any  age. 

It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  daring  and  for  finesse.  Timid 
diildren  should  be  encouraged  to  take  risks,  approaching  near  the  fox,  and 
iuiiuuiiding  him  on  all  sides.  All  should  be  taught  to  make  the  chase  varied 
and  difficult  for  the  fox,  instead  of  running  in  a  straight  line  for  the  goal  The 
fox  has  <q>portunity  for  much  stratagem  in  choosing  tor  the  moment  when  he 
njs  "Midnight  1"  one  in  which  the  players  are  standing  where  he  could 
easily  catch  or  comer  them.  He  may  also  gain  advantage  by  appearing  to 
itait  in  one  direction  and  suddenly  changing  to  another.  These  elements  add 
aest  to  the  game,  cultivate  prowess,  and  make  the  children  brighter  and  more 
alert. 

MOON  AND  MORNING  STARS 

S  to  M>  players. 

Out  iff  doors. 

This  game  is  played  when  the  sun  is  shining.  One  of  the  playeis 
is  the  moQii,  and  takes  her  place  in  a  large  area  of  shadow,  such  as 
would  be  cast  by  a  large  tree  or  a  house.  As  the  moon  belongs  to 
thent^  she  may  not  go  out  into  the  sunshine. 
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The  other  players  are  raoming  stars,  and  as  they  belong  to  the 
daylight,  their  place  is  in  the  sun.  The  morning  stars  dance  around 
in  the  sunlight,  venturing  occasionally  into  the  shadow  where  the 
moon  is,  saying  — 

"  O  the  Moon  and  the  Morning  StUSt 
O  the  Moon  &nd  the  Morning  Staial 
Who  darea  to  tread  —  Oh, 
Within  the  shadow  ? " 

The  moon  tries  to  catch  or  tag  them  while  they  are  in  the  shadoi 
Any  star  so  caught  changes  places  with  Ihe  moon. 
This  game  is  ptayed  by  the  little  Spanish  children. 

MOTHER,  MAY  I  GO  OUT  TO  PLAY? 

This  is  one  of  the  old  traditional  dramatic  games  and  is  found  in  many 

countries. 

One  player  represents  a  mother,  and  the  rest  are  her  childrm,  and 
stand  in  front  of  her  in  a  line.  One  or  all  of  them  ask  the  mother 
the  following  question,  the  mother  answering  as  indicated: — 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  play?"  _ 

"No,raychild;  it  is  such  a  wet  day."  ^H 

"  Look  how  the  stm  shines,  mother."  ^H 

"  Well,  make  three  roimd  courtesies  and  be  off  away.**  " 

The  children  thereupon  make  three  "round  courtesies"  by  whirl- 
ing around  and  dipping  down  suddenly  to  spread  the  skirts  out. 
They  then  run  away  and  pretend  to  play.  Soon  they  return  and 
knock  at  the  door.     The  mother  asks :  — 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?" 

"Brushing  Jennie's  hair  and  combing  Jennie's  hair.** 

"What  did  you  get  for  it?" 

"A  silver  penny." 

"Where's  my  share  of  it?" 

"  TTie  cat  ran  away  with  it  ** 

"Where's  the  cat?" 

"In  the  wood," 

"Where's  the  wood?" 

"Fire  burnt  it. " 
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'■Whore's  the  fire?** 

^  Moo  cow  drank  it  ** 

■"Where's  the  moo  cow?** 

■■Sdd  it  for  a  silver  penny.** 

■■What  did  you  do  with  the  monqr?^ 

■■  Bought  nuts  with  it " 

■■What  did  you  do  with  them?" 

■■You  can  have  the  nutsheUs,  if  you  like.  ** 

The  last  words  being  rather  disrespectful,  the  mother  at  once 
chases  the  children,  calling,  ''Where's  my  share  of  the  silver 
penny?  "  The  players  being  chased,  reply,  **  You  may  have  the 
nutshdls  1"  The  mother  thus  catches  the  children,  one  after 
another,  and  pretends  to  punish  theuL 

MOIHER,  MOTHER,  THE  POT  BOH^  OYERl 

5io  II  flayers. 

Indoors;  aui  of  doors. 

TboA  is  a  tnuKtioiial  dxamatic  gune. 

One  plajfer  represents  an  old  witch,  another  a  mother,  another 
the  eMest  daughter,  another  a  pot  boiling  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
balance  are  children,  named  for  the  days  of  the  week,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  etc 

The  did  witch  hides  around  the  comer  of  a  house  or  other  con- 
venient place,  and  peeps  out,  while  the  mother  says  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  ■'  I  am  going  away,  and  I  want  you  to  let  nothing  happen 
to  your  sbters. "  To  the  others  she  says,  "  Monday,  you  take  care 
ef  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday,  you  take  care  of  Wednesday,"  etc, 
nntii  she  comes  to  the  last  child,  when  she  says,  "And  Saturday, 
take  care  of  yourself. "  Then  to  the  eldest, ''  Be  sure  and  not  lei 
the  old  witch  take  any  of  your  sbters.  You  can  also  get  the  din- 
ner, and  be  sure  not  to  let  the  pot  boil  over. " 

The  mother  then  goes  away  and  stays  at  a  distance  out  of  sight. 
As  soon  as  the  mother  has  gone,  the  old  witch,  s:tooping,  lame,  and 
walkmg  with  a  stick,  comes  and  raps  with  her  knuckles  on  the 
supposed  door.  The  eldest  daughter  says;  "Come  in  I  What  do 
foawant?** 


Bixa  D^mgfOer.  Yet,  tf  71M  wfl  ■«  dny  the  hma. 
OUWikk.  3<b>eefUWr;I»flbecaRM. 

dK  taUe  or  lookag  oa  tk  did^  wkea  tbe  old  wilck  sxldaily 
•bwfn  fk««B  aad  Mows  the  athcs  oa  dw  hearth;   ■Wirapua  Uk 
fMt  mafc^s  a  UMag  loaad  aa  Aoa^  iKiia^  over,  aad  the  old 
•ltd)  cauhcs  bold  of  Mioadj^  and  nms  anr  wiih  her. 
The  ddeH  daagfatcr  criea  oat,  "UodicT.  mother,  Ae  pot  boih 

The  BHtbcr  calk  badt,  "Take  die  qiooa  and  dtm  fe.* 

"Can't  find  it." 

"Can't  rcadi  it-" 
"Take  the  ftooL" 
"Leg'f  brdtea." 
"Take  the  diair," 

••ChaiVi  gone  to  be  mended," 

Mother,  "Itupposelmustcunemj'sdfl** 

The  mother  then  returns,  looks  about,  and  misses  Mooday. 
'Where  b  xoj  Monday?"  she  demands  of  the  ddcst  dauber. 

The  dau^ter  layi,  "Under  the  tables"  The  mother  pre- 
tovls  to  look  under  the  table,  and  calls  "Monday I"  then  says, 
"She  Isn't  there,"  The  daughter  suggests  various  places,  up  on 
the  shelf,  down  in  the  cellar,  etc,  with  the  same  result.  Finally, 
the  eldest  daughter  cries  and  says:  "Oh,  please,  mother,  please  I 
I  couldn't  help  it,  but  some  one  came  to  b^  a  light  for  her  pipe, 
and  when  I  looked  for  her  again  she  had  gone,  and  taken  Mimday 
with  her." 

The  mother  says, "  Why,  that  was  the  old  witch  1 "  She  pretenck 
10  beat  the  eldest  daughter,  and  tells  her  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
future,  and  on  no  accoimt  to  let  the  pot  boil  over.  The  eldest 
daughter  weeps,  promises  to  be  better,  and  the  mother  again  goes 
away.  The  old  witch  comes  again,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
imtll  each  child  in  turn  has  been  taken  away,  the  old  witch  pretend- 
ing each  lime  to  borrow  adifferent  article  that  is  used  around  thefire, 
at  the  poker,  ths  kettle,  etc.  Finally,  the  eldest  daughter  is  carried 
off  too 
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Tlie  pot,  which  has  boQed  over  with  a  hissing  sound  each  time 
die  old  witch  has  come  to  the  hearthi  now  boils  over  so  long  and  so 
loudly  that  the  mother  hears  it  and  comes  back  to  see  what  is  the 
matter.  Finding  the  eldest  daughter  gone  too,  the  mother  goes  in 
search  of  them  to  the  witch's  house.  On  the  way  she  meets  the  old 
witchp  who  tries  to  turn  her  from  her  path  by  speaking  of  various 
dangers. 

The  mother  asks  of  her,  ^Is  this  the  way  to  the  witch's  house?'' 
and  the  witch  replies,  ''There  is  a  red  bull  that  way/' 

**!  will  go  this  way." 

"There  b  a  mad  cow  that  way.'' 

**  I  will  go  this  way . " 

''There  b  a  mad  dog  that  way." 

Finally,  the  mother  insists  on  entering  the  witch's  house.  The 
witch  refuses  to  let  her  in,  saying  — 

"Your  shoes  are  too  dirty." 

"I  will  take  them  off." 

"Your  stockings  are  too  dirty. '^ 

"  I  will  take  them  off." 

"Your  feet  are  too  dirty." 

The  mother  grows  angry  at  this,  pushes  her  way  into  the  house, 
and  calls  her  children.  The  witch  is  supposed,  prior  to  this,  to 
have  cooked  the  children,  made  them  into  pies,  and  put  them  in  a 
row,  naming  them  apple  pie,  peach  pie,  etc.  They  stand  or  sit 
with  thdr  faces  or  heads  covered. 

The  mother  approaches  them  and  says,  "You  have  some  pies?" 
The  old  witch  says,  "Yes,  some  very  nice  apple  pie."  The 
mother  proceeds  to  taste  the  apple  pie  and  says,  "  This  needs  more 
sugar. "  The  witch  pretends  to  stir  in  more  sugar,  whereupon  the 
mother  tastes  again  and  says,  "  Why,  this  tastes  exactly  like  my 
diiU  Monday  I"  Monday  thereupon  imcovers  her  face  and  says, 
"It  b  Monday  I'  The  mother  shakes  her  and  says, ''  Run  away 
home  1 "  which  she  does. 

Thb  b  gone  through  with  each  pie  in  turn,  the  mother  finding 
them  in  need  of  more  salt  or  longer  cooking  or  some  other  improve- 
ment before  she  discovers  in  each  case  one  of  her  children.  When 
all  have  been  sent  home,  the  mother,  joined  by  the  children,  chases 
nd  catches  the  witch. 


I 


This  is  oDc  of  the  oldest  traditiooal  games,  of  which  many  Teraiotu  k 
given  by  Mrs.Gomms  and  Mr.  Newell,  both  from  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Several  incidents  bere  given  the  present  writer  has  gathered  directly  from 
[layers  of  the  game.  According  to  Mrs.  Gomme,  the  game  probably  illus- 
trales  some  of  the  practices  and  customs  associated  with  fire  worship,  worship 
of  the  hearth,  and  ancient  house  ritual.  The  magic  pot  boils  over  when  any- 
thing is  wrong  and  as  a  warning  to  the  mother  that  she  b  needed.  The  inci- 
denl  of  the  witch  taking  a  light  from  the  hearth  is  very  significant,  as,  according 
to  an  old  superstition,  the  giving  of  a  brand  from  a  hearth  gave  the  possessor 
power  over  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  sullying  of  the  hearth  by  the  old 
witch  in  blowing  the  ashes  has  also  an  ancient  significance,  as  fairies  were  said 
to  have  power  over  inmates  of  a  house  where  the  hearth  or  threshold  had  been 
sullied. 

MY  LADY'S  TOILET 

to  to  JO  or  more  players.  ^M 

Parlor;  schoolroom.  ^H 

This  a  French  form  of  a  game  known  in  America  as  Spin  the 
Platter.  Each  of  the  players  is  named  for  some  article  of  My 
Lady's  toilet,  such  as  her  gown,  necklace,  evening  coat,  slippers, 
bracelet,  etc.  All  sit  in  a  circle  except  one,  who  stands  or 
crouches  in  the  center  and  spins  a  plate  or  tray,  at  the  same  time 
saying,  "My  Lady  wants  her  necklace;"  or  names  some  other 
article  of  the  toilet.  The  player  representing  the  article  thus  named 
mtist  rush  to  the  center  and  catch  the  plate  before  it  stops  spinning 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  If  successful,  the  player  takes  the  place  of 
the  spinner.  If  unsuccessful,  she  returns  to  her  place  and  pays  a 
forfeit,  which  is  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  game.  The  speaker 
should  name  the  different  articles  while  carrying  on  a  flow  of 
narrative,  as,  for  instance : "  My  Lady,  being  invited  Lo  a  ball  at  the 
king's  palace,  decided  lo  wear  her  blue  gown.  With  this  she  called 
for  her  silver  slippers,  her  white  gloves,  her  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
bouquet  of  roses.  As  the  evening  was  quite  cool,  she  decided  lo 
wear  her  while  opera  coai,"  etc  The  speaker  jvill  make  several 
opportunities  for  introducing  mention  of  the  ball,  and  whenever 
she  says  anything  about  the  ball,  all  the  players  must  jump  up  and 
change  places,  the  spinner  trying  to  secure  one  for  herself  in  the 
general  confusion.  One  odd  player  will  be  left  without  a  place,  and 
she  becomes  spinner.  When  boys  are  playing,  they  may  appropri- 
ately take  the  parts  of  carriage,  horses,  footmen,  the  escort,  etc 
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NUMBERS  CHANGS 

(Sot  Biao  Exekamg§J) 

tota  jt>^mon  flayers. 

Parlor;  playgraynd;  gymnasium;  schoclroom. 

The  players  stand  in  a  large  circle  and  are  numbered  consecutively. 
One  player  takes  his  place  in  the  center.  He  calb  two  numbers,  and 
the  players  whose  numbers  are  called  must  change  places  while  the 
center  plaj^er  tries  to  secure  one  of  their  places.  The  one  who  is 
left  without  a  place  changes  places  with  the  center  player. 

FOR  THE  8CH00LR001I. —  This  game  may  be  adapted  by  select- 
ing two  players  as  chasers,  who  take  their  places  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  These  players  are  not  blindf  olded,  as  in  the  parlor  form  of  the 
game.  All  of  the  other  players  are  seated,  having  been  numbered. 
The  teacher  calls  two  numbers,  when  the  players  bearing  those 
numbers  must  rise  at  once  and  exchange  seats,  the  two  chasers 
trying  to  catch  them  before  they  can  get  to  their  seats. 

When  a  game  is  played  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
pennissible  Ux  the  chaser  to  take  a  vacant  seat ;  he  must  catch  the 
player  who  b  running  for  it  No  player,  having  once  left  his  own 
seat,  may  return  to  it,  but  must  keep  up  the  chase  until  he  is  caught 
or  reaches  the  seat  for  which  he  \s  running. 

TUs  gune  gives  oppoitunity  for  some  very  lively  chasing,  with  good  nuudng 
and  do4giqg  up  and  down  the  aisles.  As  in  all  running  games  in  the  class  room, 
die  seated  ];^yerB  should  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  aisles. 

For  young  children  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  have  only  one  chaser.  It 
genenOy  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  have  a  general  exchange  of  seats 
at  die  opening  of  the  game,  immediately  after  the  numbers  have  been  assigned, 
and  before  the  chasing  is  conmienced,  as  then  the  person  who  calls  the  numbers 
b  at  a  loM  to  know  how  near  or  distant  those  called  may  be  in  relation  to  each 
odMi^  and  this  element  adds  much  to  the  sport  of  the  game. 

OBSERVATION 
S  to  60  flayers. 

PaHar;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  test  of  visual  memory.  When  played  in  a  parlor, 
ill  the  fdayers  are  seated  except  one,  who  passes  around  a  tray  01 


aplate,  on  which  are  from  six  to  twenty  objects,  all  different  Thea 
may  include  such  things  as  a  key,  spool  of  thread,  pencil,  cracker, 
piece  of  cake,  ink  bottle,  napkin  ring,  small  vase,  etc.  The  more 
uniform  the  size  and  color  of  the  objects  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
test.  The  player  who  carries  the  tray  will  pass  at  the  pace  of  an 
ordinary  walk  around  the  circle,  giving  each  player  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  objects  only  so  long  as  they  are  passing  before  him. 
It  is  not  allowable  to  look  longer  than  this.  The  observer  must 
then  al  once  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  as  many 
of  the  objects  as  he  can  remember.  The  player  wins  who  WTites 
correctly  the  longest  list. 

It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  have  the  articles  on  a  table  and 
the  players  all  pass  in  a  line  before  them. 

IB  THE  SCHOOLROOM.—  The  objects  should  be  placed  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  so  shielded  that  pupils  cannot  see  them  except  aa 
they  march  past  the  desk.  This  they  should  do,  returning  at  once 
to  their  scats  and  writing  the  list.  Used  m  this  way,  the  game  may 
be  made  to  correlate  with  nature  study,  the  objects  to  be  observed 
being  grasses,  shells,  leaves,  stones,  woods,  etc 
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ODD  MAN'S  CAP 

ro  to  JO  (w  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Twelve  players  make  the  best-sized  group  fM-  this  game;  wher* 
there  are  more  players,  they  should  be  divided  into  small  groups. 
All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  considerable 
space  between  each  two.  The  odd  man  stands  in  the  center.  Each 
player  is  provided  with  a  stick  about  two  feet  in  length;  canes  or 
wands  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  but  the  shorter  sticks  are  better ; 
they  may  be  whittled  from  branches  or  bits  of  wood,  and  should  not 
be  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  odd  man  tosses  his  cap  or  a  cloth 
bag  toward  the  circle.  The  players  endeavor  to  catch  it  on  their 
sticks,  and  keep  it  moving  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  evade  the 
odd  man,  who  tries  to  recover  his  property.  Should  he  succeed,  he 
changes  places  with  the  one  from  whom  he  recovered  it.  The  sticks 
must  be  kept  upright  in  the  air.  A  dropped  cap  may  be  picked  up 
only  by  hand,  not  on  a  stick.    The  sticks  must  always  be  held 
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npri^iL  An  old  stiff  hat,  or  a  cap  or  bag  wired  around  the  edge 
to  keep  it  spread  open,  makes  the  best  game. 

This  gune  hokls  the  interest  of  the  players  intently  and  b  full  of 
wpoitm 

OLD  BUZZARD 

S  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Playground. 

This  if  one  of  the  old  dzamatic  gune^  piobabljr  better  known  in  America 
dun  any  other  of  this  type. 

One  plajrer  is  chosen  to  represent  the  ''Old  Buzzard'';  another 
player  represents  a  hen,  and  the  remainder  are  chickens.  All  the 
players  c&nde  around  the  buzzard,  saying  in  chorus:  — 

'Chidcany,  chickany,  crany  crow; 
I  went  to  the  well  to  wash  my  toe; 
And  when  I  came  back  a  chicken  was  gone.* 

The  hen  finbhes  by  asking  alone, "  What  o'clock  is  it,  old  buzzard  ?  " 
The  buzzard  crouches  on  the  ground  during  the  repetition  of  the 
verse,  going  through  the  pantomime  of  building  a  fire  with  sticks, 
and  in  answer  to  the  question  may  name  any  hour,  as  eight  o'clock, 
nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock.  So  long  as  the  buzzard  does  not  say 
twelve  o'clock,  the  players  continue  to  circle  around,  repeating  the 
verse,  the  final  question  being  asked  each  time  by  a  different  player, 
until  the  buzzard  finally  says,  '* Twelve  o'clock  I"  When  this 
occurs,  the  ring  stands  still,  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place 
between  the  buzzard  and  the  hen:  — 

Hen.  Old  buzzard,  old  buzzard,  what  are  you  doing? 

BwL    Picking  up  sticks. 

Hen.  What  do  you  want  the  sticks  for? 

Bm.    To  build  afire. 

Hen.  What  are  you  building  a  fire  for? 

Bns.    To  broil  a  chicken. 

Hen.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  chicken? 

Bum.    Out  of  your  flock  I 
The  buzzard,  who  keeps  a  crouching  attitude  with  face  downcast 
during  this  dialogue,  suddenly  rises  on  the  last  words  and  chases 
die  playen»  who  scatter  precipitately.    When  a  player  is  cap* 


tured,  the  buzzard  brings  him  back,  lays  him  down,  and  dressei 
him  for  dinner,  while  the  rest  of  the  players  group  around.  The 
buzzard  asks  of  the  captured  chicken,  "Will  you  be  picked  or 
scraped?"  and  goes  through  ihe  motions  of  picking  feathers  or 
scaling  fish,  as  the  chicken  decides.  The  buzzard  then  asks, 
"Will  you  be  pickled  or  salted?"  "Will  you  be  roasted  or  stewed?" 
each  lime  administering  to  the  recumbent  chicken  the  appropriate 
manipulations.  At  the  end  he  drags  the  victim  to  a  comer,  and 
the  game  goes  on  with  the  remainder  of  the  players. 

OLD  MAN  TAG 


10  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

The  players  are  in  groups  of  two  rows  each,  which  play  together. 

These  two  rows  face  away  from  each  other.     Thus  the  first  and  sec- 
ond row  will  turn  respectively 
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to  the  right  and  left,  with  their 
feet  in  the  aisles,  toward  which 
they  then  face.  This  will  leave 
a  free  aisle  between  them,  in 
which  the  "  old  man"  may  rim 
about.  The  third  and  fourth 
rows  play  together,  facing  away 
from  each  other,  and  leaving  a 
free  aisle  for  their  old  man  or 
tagger.  This  will  bring  the 
second  and  third  rows  with 
their  feet  in  the  same  aisle. 
For  each  group  one  player  is 
selected  to  be  old  man  or  tagger.  The  teacher  gives  a  signal, 
whereupon  all  of  the  players  stand.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  for  the  old  man  to  tag  any  player  who  is  standing.  The 
players  may  avoid  this  by  sitting  whenever  the  old  man 
approaches  them.  Should  he  succeed  in  lagging  any  player, 
that  player  must  remain  seated  until  the  end  of  the  game, 
but  nay  player  who  sits  to  escape  tagging  must  rise  again  as  sooq 
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88  the  old  man  has  moved  away  from  his  vicinity.    The  player  is 
considered  to  have  won  who  longest  avoids  the  old  man. 

CUUren  8f»  «ciy  fond  of  this  game  in  many  grades,  and  it  may  be  made  verj 
ifdy,  the  ^Id  «D«n  dodging  rapidly  up  and  down  his  aisle,  and  the  other  play* 
cnhobfaiqg  quickly  up  and  down  from  their  seats. 

OLD  WOMAN  FROM  THE  WOOD 

(For  boys  see  Trades.) 
io  to  60  or  mare  players. 
PaHar;  playground;  schoolroom. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  parties,  which  face  each 
other  from  a  short  distance.  One  party  advances  toward  the  other, 
ccmazkhig,  ''Here  comes  an  old  woman  from  the  wood."  The 
second  party  answers,  ''What  canst  thee  do?"  whereupon  the  old 
woman  replies,  "Do  anything  I"  The  second  party  then  says, 
*  Woik  away  I"  whereupon  all  the  players  in  the  first  party  proceed 
to  imitate  some  occupation  in  which  an  old  woman  might  engage, 
and  which  they  have  previously  agreed  on  among  themselves,  such 
88  sewing,  sweeping,  knitting,  digging  a  garden,  chopping  wood, 
^inmmAhet^  bread,  stirring  cake,  washing,  ironing,  etc  The  opposite 
party  tries  to  guess  from  this  pantomime  the  occupation  indicated. 
Should  they  guess  correctly,  they  have  a  turn  to  perform  in  the  same 
way.  Should  they  be  unable  to  guess  correctly,  the  first  party 
retires,  decides  on  another  action,  and  returns.  This  form  of  the 
game  is  generally  played  by  girls.  Boys  play  the  same  game  with 
different  dialogue  under  the  name  of  "  Trades. " 

When  played  in  a  playground  or  gymnasium,  where  there  is  free 
space  for  running,  a  successful  guess  should  be  followed  by  a  chase  of 
the  actors  by  the  guessing  party,  any  players  caught  before  a 
designated  goal  line  is  reached  having  to  join  the  party  of  their 
captors.    The  party  wins  which  secures  all  of  the  players. 

OYSTER  SHELL 
iO  to  too  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  across  the  center  of  the  playground 
with  a  space  of  ten  feet  between  them,  which  is  neutral  territorv. 
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At  a  considerable  distance  beyond  each  line,  and  parallel  to  it, 
second  line  is  drawn,  the  space  beyond  being  a  refuge  for  aajrj 
players  of  the  party  belonging  to  that  side.  This  second  line 
should  preferably  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  starting 
line,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  good  chase  during  the 
game. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  which  take  place 
one  on  either  side  of  the  neutral  territory.  Each  party  chooses  a 
color,  light  or  dark,  corresponding  to  the  light  or  dark  side  of  an 
oyster  shell  or  some  other  small  object  which  is  used  in  the  game. 

A  neutral  odd  player  who  acts  as  leader  takes  his  place  in  the 
center  of  the  neutral  territory  and  tosses  the  oyster  shell  into 
the  air.  If  there  be  no  such  leader  available,  the  parties  may 
choose  captains  to  loss  the  shell  alternately.  The  shell  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  ground.  If  the  light  side  falls  upward,  the  light 
party  must  turn  and  run  for  the  goal  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ground,  the  other  party  chasing  them.  Any  one  captured  (tagged) 
must  carry  his  captor  back  to  his  home  goal  on  his  back.  A  party 
scores  one  point  for  each  prisoner  caught.  These  may  be  easily 
counted,  as  the  prisoners  carry  their  victors  home  pick-a-back. 
The  party  first  scoring  fifty  or  one  hundred  points  (according  to 
the  number  of  players)  wins  the  game;  or  the  winners  may  bM 
determined  by  the  largest  score  when  the  game  ends.  ■ 

Bec&use  of  the  carrying  home  of  the  victors  by  the  players  who  are  caught, 
it  is  advisable  that  some  means  be  adopted  to  have  opponents  of  nearly  equaJ 
sije.  This  is  easily  done. by  having  the  players  line  up  according  lo  size  at  the 
opening  of  the  game  and  assigned  allemalely  to  the  difiercnt  sides.  In  any 
I,  the  tall  players  shoulc]  be  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  the  smaller 
players  v' 

Th's  game  is  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a 
custom  of  exiling  wrangling  political  opponents  by  writing  iheir  names  on  an 
oyster  shell  and  sending  from  the  city  the  one  whose  name  fell  uppermost  when 
he  shell  was  tossed.     Some  modern  adaptations  are  here  given. 

PAR  J 

10  to  JO  or  more  players.  ^H 

Playground;  gymnasium.  'xfl 

This  is  a  leapfrog  game  in  which  the  distance  of  the  back 
from  the  jumping  line  is  advanced  after  each  round  a  "foot  and  a 
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hal^**  measured  in  a  certain  way  called  a  "par."  The  game  starts 
with  the  back  at  a  given  distance  from  the  line.  After  each  player 
has  "  overed/'  the  back  places  one  foot  with  the  outer  edge  on  the 
line  on  which  he  has  been  standing,  puts  the  heel  of  the  other  foot 
against  the  instep  so  that  the  second  foot  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  and  marks  a  new  line  at  the  point  where  the  toes  come. 
The  new  line  is  thus  the  length  of  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  first 
line,  plus  the  width  of  the  other  foot  at  the  instep.  The  players 
then  leap  again  from  the  starting  line,  and  as  the  back  moves 
farther  away,  they  add  to  their  leaps  each  time,  as  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  greater  distance,  as  follows:  (i)  leap;  (2)  hop  and 
leq>;  (3)  hop  twice  and  leap;  (4)  hop  three  times  and  leap;  (5) 
hop,  skip,  jump,  and  leap. 
Any  player  failing  to  "over"  changes  places  with  the  back* 

PARTNER  TAG 

4  io  100  players. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors;  schoolroom. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  hook  arms  in  couples.  Of  the  two 
who  are  free,  oae  is  It  or  chaser,  and  the  other  the  nmner.  The 
runner  may  save  himself  by  locking  arms  with  either  member  of 
any  couple  he  chooses,  ^^enever  he  does  so,  the  third  party  of 
that  group  becomes  runner  and  must  save  himself  in  h'ke  manner. 
If  the  runner  be  tagged  at  any  time,  he  becomes  It  or  chaser;  and 
the  chaser  becomes  runner. 

To  get  the  proper  sport  into  this  game,  the  couples  should  run 
and  twist  and  resort  to  any  reasonable  maneuver  to  elude  the  nmner, 
who  is  liable  at  any  time  to  lock  arms  with  one  of  them  and  so 
make  the  other  a  runner. 

For  large  numbers  there  should  be  more  than  one  runner  and 


PEBBLE  CHASE 
S  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  oui  of  doors. 

One  player,  who  is  the  leader,  holds  a  small  pebble  between  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  while  the  others  stand  grouped  around  him, 
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each  with  his  hands  extended,  palm  to  palm.  The  leader  puts  his 
hands  between  the  palms  of  each  player,  ostensibly  to  drop  therein 
the  pebble  which  he  holds,  as  ia  the  game  called  "  Button,  button. " 
The  player  who  receives  the  pebble  is  chased  by  the  others,  and 
may  only  be  saved  by  returning  to  the  leader  and  giving  the 
pebble  to  him.  This  chase  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  players 
suspect  who  has  the  pebble.  Each  player  should  therefore  watch 
intently  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  others  to  detect  who  gets  it, 
and  immediately  that  he  suspects  one,  start  to  chase  him.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  player  who  gets  the  pebble  to  conceal 
that  fact  until  the  attention  of  the  group  is  distracted  from  him, 
when  he  may  slip  away  and  get  a  good  start  before  he  is  detected. 
He  may  do  this  whenever  he  sees  fit,  but  may  not  delay  after  ihe 
leader  has  passed  the  last  pair  of  hands.  The  leader  will  help  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  who  has  the  pebble  by  passing  his  hands  between 
those  of  the  entire  group,  even  though  he  should  have  dropped  the 
pebble  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  first  players. 

If  the  pebble  holder  gets  back  to  Ihe  leader  and  gives  him  the 
pebble  before  being  tagged,  he  continues  with  the  group.  If 
the  pebble  holder  is  caught  before  he  can  get  back  to  the  leader, 
he  must  pay  a  forfeit  or  change  places  with  the  leader,  whichever 
method  is  decided  on  before  the  game  opens. 

In  a  crowded  playground  it  is  well  to  require  that  the  chasers 
follow  over  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  pebble  man.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  game  is  more  successful  if  limited  to  ten  players 
to  a  group. 

This  game  is  from  Ihe  modem  Greels.  It  Is  found  to  bear  tnnspI&ntiBg 
ezcellently,  being  full  of  interest  and  sport. 


PINCH-0 

^  to  30  or  more  players. 
Gymnasium;   playground. 

This  is  a  game  of  chase,  an  advancing  Ifne  (rank)  of  players 
turning  and  fleeing  from  an  odd  player  in  front  of  them  when  a 
signal  is  given.  The  players  in  the  advancing  line  pass  a  "  Pinch" 
(hand  pressure)  from  one  to  another  along  the  line,  the  end  players 
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calling  out  ''Pinch  I"  and  "01"  respectively  at  the  start  and  finish 
of  this  performance.  The  "  O  "  is  the  signaJ  for  the  chaser  to  start. 
The  chaser  therefore  watches  the  hands  carefully  to  detect  the 
pressure  and  know  when  it  is  approaching  the  end;  the  other 
players  naturally  try  to  conceal  this  passing  of  hand  pressure, 
ddaying  or  hastening  it  to  take  the  chaser  unaware. 

The  player  who  is  It  walks  backward,  being  about  ten  feet  in 
front  of  the  others,  who  advance  slowly  forward  in  a  line,  holding 
handa.  The  player  on  one  end  of  the  line  calls  "Pinch  1"  and  at 
onoe  squeezes  or  pinches  the  hand  of  the  player  standing  next. 
This  player  slightly  presses  the  hand  of  the  one  on  his  other  side, 
and  ao  on  across  the  line  until  the  pressure  is  felt  by  the  last  player  on 
the  opposite  end,  who  at  once  calls  out  "01"  Immediately  that 
the  **  O  "  is  heard,  the  entire  line  is  liable  to  be  tagged  by  the  one  who 
h  walking  backward  in  front  of  them,  and  they  therefore  instantly 
turn  and  run  for  "home,"  a  place  determined  beyond  certain 
boundaries  at  oae  end  of  the  ground.  The  one  who  is  It  gives 
chase,  and  any  one  tagged  by  him  must  join  him  in  tagging  the 
players  when  the  game  is  repeated.  The  game  ends  when  all  are 
cauj^,  the  last  player  to  be  caught  being  the  winner,  and  taking 
the  part  of  the  odd  player  for  the  next  round. 

PITCH  PEBBLE 
4  to  10  flayers. 

Oui  rf  doors;  seashore. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  pebbles,  shells,  or  nuts,  each 
player  having  two  or  four  of  such  articles.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  throw  these  pebbles  into  a  hole  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
which  should  be  made  in  the  ground.  The  first  part  of  the  game  is 
concerned  with  determining  the  order  in  which  the  players  shall 
take  turns.  Ten  feet  from  the  hole  a  place  is  marked,  from  which 
the  players  throw  in  turn  until  each  has  had  enough  turns  to  have 
thxown  all  of  his  pebbles.  The  one  who  has  succeeded  in  landing 
a  pebble  nearest  the  hole  becomes  the  first  player,  and  takes  his 
stand  on  a  second  mark  drawn  one  fourth  nearer  the  hole,  all  the 
players  meanwhile  having  gathered  up  their  pebbles  again.  These 
■le  all  given  to  the  successful  player,  and  he  pitches  them  in  a  mass 
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toward  the  hole,  becoming  the  owner  of  as  many  as  fall  into  the  hole. 
Any  pebbles  that  do  not  go  in  the  hole  are  gathered  up  by  the 
player  who  in  the  original  throwing  came  out  second  in  trying  to 
get  near  the  hole,  and  he,  in  turn,  throws  these  in  mass,  standing 
also  at  the  nearer  throwing  point  from  which  his  predecessor  threw. 
All  of  the  players  take  turns  in  this  way  until  all  of  the  pebbles  have 
been  appropriated.  The  player  wins  who  gets  the  most  pebbles. 
Pebbles  won  are  not  thrown  again,  but  kept  for  score. 
For  good  players  the  distances  from  the  hole  may  be  increased. 


I 


POISON 

10  to  yo  or  more  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  seashore. 

A  circle  is  marked  on  the  floor  or  ground  considerably  smaller 
than  an  outer  circle  formed  by  the  players,  clasping  hands.  Each 
player  tries,  by  pulling  or  pushing,  to  induce  the  others  to  step 
within  the  smaller  circle,  but 
endeavors  to  keep  out  of  it 
himself.  Any  one  who 
touches  the  ground  within 
the  inner  circle,  if  only  with 
one  foot,  is  said  to  be 
poisoned.  As  soon  as  this 
happens,  the  player  or 
players  so  poisoned  become 
catchers;  the  other  players 
shout  "Poisoned!"  and  at 
once  break  the  circle  and  run 
for  safety,  which  consists  in 
Poison  standing  on  wood.     The  mer- 

est chip  will  answer,  and 
growing  things  are  not  counted  wood.  If  played  in  a  gymna- 
sium, iron  may  give  immunity  instead  of  wood.  Anyone  caught 
before  reaching  safety,  or  in  changing  places  afterward,  joiasj 
the  catchers,  and  when  all  have  been  caught,  the  ring  is  c 
more  surrouaded. 
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POISON  SNAKE 

tola  JO  or  more  players. 

GymHossum;  playground. 

The  players  join  hands  to  form  a  drde.  About  fifteen  Indian 
dubs  or  tenpins  are  pla 
between  them  in  which 
a  player  might  step. 
The  players  then  try, 
by  pushing  or  pulling 
their  conurades  by 
means  of  the  clasped 
hands,  to  make  them 
knock  over  the  dubs. 
Any  player  who  over- 
turns a  dub  or  who 
unclasps  hands  must 
at  once  leave  the  cirde, 
the  dub  being  replaced. 
The  first  players  so 
leaving  start  a  "scrub'' 
drde;  players  dis- 
qualified in  the  scrub 
drde  start  another  in  their  turn,  etc  1  ne  player  wins  who  is 
left  in  the  original  cirde.  Where  several  cirdes  have  been  formed, 
the  several  winners  may  form  a  cirde  at  the  dose  and  play  to 
determine  the  final  winner. 

This  game  has  possibilities  for  much  sport  and  skilL  The  agility  with 
wliidi  players  leap  over  or  pass  between  the  dubs  is  as  important  a  part  of  the 
gune  as  the  pulling  and  pushing.  The  clubs  should  be  sufficiently  scattered 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  player  to  save  himself  in  this  way.  Children  may 
need  to  have  this  feature  of  the  game  pointed  out  to  them.  The  game  is  equally 
interestii^g  to  children  or  adults,  but  obviously  requires  gymnasium  suits  for 
girls  or  wunen. 

POM  POM  PULLAWAY 

g  io  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Oui  of  doors. 

This  game  is  often  pla3red  between  the  curbings  of  a  dty  street, 
but  is  suitable  for  any  open  play  space  which  admits  of  two  lines 
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drawn  across  it  with  a  space  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  bctweea 
them.  AU  players  stand  on  one  side  behind  one  of  the  dividing 
lines,  except  one  player  who  is  It  and  who  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  open  ground.  He  calls  any  player  by  name  and  adds  a  formi ' 
as  below :  — 


"John  Smith,  Pom  Pom  Pullawayt 
Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  you  awayl" 


lula^ 


Whereupon  the  player  named  must  run  across  the  open  opace 
the  safety  line  on  the  opposite  side,  the  one  who  is  It  trying  mean- 
while to  catch  him  before  he  reaches  that  line.  If  he  gets  over 
safely,  he  remains  there  until  all  of  his  comrades  have  joined  him 
or  have  been  caught.  Any  one  caught  by  the  one  who  is  It  joins 
the  latter  in  helping  to  catch  other  players  as  they  dash  across  the 
open  space,  but  the  one  originally  It  remains  the  caller  throughout 
the  game.  After  all  of  the  uncaught  players  have  crossed  to  one 
side,  they  try  in  the  same  way  to  return  to  their  first  goal.  The 
first  one  to  be  caught  is  It  for  the  next  game. 

PIsfera  should  give  the  chaser  as  much  difficulty  as  possible  in  catching 
Ibem  by  making  feinia  ia  one  direction  and  suddenly  running  in  another,  or  by 
'  g  diagonally  initead  of  straight  across,  etc 


POOR  PUSST 


4 


5  to  30  ptoyen. 

Parlor. 

The  players  sit  in  a  circle,  except  one  who  ia  chosoi  for  Pool 
Pussy.  Pussy  kneels  in  front  of  any  player  and  miaous. 
This  person  must  stroke  or  pat  Pussy's  head  and  say, 
"Poor  Pussy!  Poor  Pussy  1  Poor  Pussy!"  repeating  the  words 
three  times,  all  without  smiling.  If  the  player  who  is  petting  Puss 
smiles,  he  must  change  places  with  Puss.  The  Puss  may  resort  to 
any  variations  in  the  music  of  the  miaou,  or  in  attitude  or  express! 
to  induce  the  one  who  is  petting  to  smile. 

TTiis  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  amusing  games  for  adults  at  a  home 
party.  The  writer  has  9p?t  some  of  the  most  dignified  professional  people 
kt^iili^  until  the  tears  came  while  play'ng  this  simple  little  game. 


rtto^ 
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POTATO  RAGES 

Fear  loffms  of  PoCafo  Race  mre  here  gyren  as  fonows:— 

PoTAio  Racb  L  Indhridiial  competition;  rules  of  Amatenr  Athletic 
Unioo  of  the  United  States.  Pkuing  potatoes  on  maiked  gpcAsi  gathering 
them  op  not  a  part  of  the  game. 

PoxAxo  Race  IL  Team  competition.  One  player  places  the  potatoes 
an  qKsts;  the  neit  gathers  them  up^  etc 

I^OTAio  Shuttle  Relay  Rules  of  Girls'  Branch,  Public  Schoob  Ath- 
letic I^cagofr,  New  York  Cit> .    Alternate  pladng  and  gathering  up^ 

PosAXO  Spoon  Race.    Only  gathering  up  of  potatoes. 

POTATO  RAGE— I 

(For  individual  competitoa) 
Miodocr  man  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  Ampler  and  usoai  Potato  Race  is  played  in  two  foims:  (I),  the 
players  competing  as  individuals;  and  (II),  competing  as  teams.  The 
following  description  is  tor  individual  competition ;  the  team  game  is  described 
as  Potato  Race  IL  There  are  other  forms  of  playing  the  individual  game; 
tibe  one  given  here  is  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

The  competitors  should  each  wear  a  large  number  pimied  across 
the  shoulders  oiQ  the  back,  where  it  may  be  read  plainly  by  the  judges. 
The  competition  is  carried  on  in  heats,  as  many  players  as  the 
{daying  space  will  allow  playing  in  each  heat  Potatoes  should  be 
used,  or  blocks  of  wood  are  officially  permissible.  These  wooden 
Uocks  may  be  secured  of  potato  shape,  and  are  better  than  those  of 
cubical  form,  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  land  on  the  comers  and  boimd. 

A  starting  line  is  drawn  across  the  groimd.  At  r?ght  angles  to  it  a 
row  of  potatoes  is  placed  for  each  player  in  the  heat.  The  potatoes 
should  be  two  yards  apart  and  eight  in  number.  (This  is  the  official 
number  and  distance  for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union ;  the  nimiber 
varies  in  unofficial  games,  but  should  be  equal  for  the  dififerent  rows.) 
The  first  potato  should  be  two  yards  from  the  receptacle,  which  is 
usually  placed  on  the  starting  line,  one  beside  each  competitor. 
This  receptacle  should  be  a  pail,  basket,  box,  or  caiL  The  official 
dimensions  of  the  A.  A.  U.  call  for  its  being  not  over  two  feet  in 
bdifj^  with  an  opening  not  over  thirty-six  inches  in  circumference; 
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In  handicap  erents  the  starting  mark  is  p^d  from  the  rear  of  the  can. 
The  potatoes  are  replaced  on  the  marks  before  the  b^inning  (^  each 
beat,  the  game  in  this  form  consisting  solely  of  gathering  them  up, 
not  in  placing  them.  There  is  no  rule  against  tossing  a  potato  into 
the  receptacle,  but  it  is  pocM*  poliqr  to  do  so,  as  it  increases  the 
risks  of  failure: 

The  contestants  start,  as  f(v  a  race,  in  respcHise  to  the  starter's 
signals, "  On  your  maiks  1"  "  Get  set  I"  "  Go  I"  The  game  cmsists 
in  picking  up  the  potatoes  one  at  a  time  and  placing  them  in  the 
receptacle.  Thepotatoesnuybepickedupinaayorderdesired.  A 
potato  dropped,  however,  must  be  picked  up  beftne  another  potato 
be  touched,  m  the  player  is  disqualified.  Similarly,  a  potato  missing 
the  receptacle  or  bounding  out  of  it  must  be  placed  in  it  before  the 
next  potato  be  touched,  or  the  player  is  disqualified.  When  all 
the  potatoes  ha^%  been  placed  in  the  receptacle,  the  player  finishes 
by  dashing  across  a  finish  line,  a  tape,  or  strand  of  worsted,  stretched 
five  feet  back  of  the  receptacle.  As  in  all  races  in  athletic  form, 
a  player  is  disqualified  for  interfering  with  any  other  competitor, 
or  for  touching  the  finish  tape  with  the  hands  or  arms:  the  tape 
should  be  breasted.  The  winners  in  each  heat  play  a  final  race; 
or,  with  large  numbers  competing,  semi-finals  before  the  finals. 
Where  small  numbers  are  competing,  those  finishing  first,  second, 
and  even  third,  may  be  entered  for  the  final  trials.  In  case  of  a  tie, 
both  competitors  are  entered  for  the  next  (final,  or  semi-final)  heat, 
or,,  if  tied  in  the  final  heat,  the  tied  competitors  play  again. 

POTATO  RACE- II 

(Team  competitioi]) 
10  to  100  fiayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  seashore. 

The  first  description  here  given  is  for  an  informal  game.  TUl 
is  followed  by  the  rules  for  strict  athletic  procedure. 

The  groimd  is  marked  off  with  a  starting  line.  At  right  an^es 
to  it  are  marked  two  or  more  rows  of  spots  according  to  the  number 
of  teams  competti^,  the  spots  being  from  three  to  six  feet  apart, 
each  row  containing  from  six  to  ten.  On  each  spot  is  plaud  1 
potato;  or  a  stone,  block  <tfTood.  or  any  other  object  may  be  sub- 
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sdtuted ;  on  the  seashore  bathing  slippers  may  be  used.  Potato- 
shaped  blocks  of  wood  may  be  had  as  substitutes  for  potatoes,  and 
are  better  than  cubical  blocks,  which  are  apt  to  land  on  the  comers 
and  bound. 

The  players  are  divided  evenly  into  competing  groups  which 
Une  up  in  single  file  behind  the  starting  line,  each  file  being  in  line 
with  oae  of  the  rows  of  potatoes.  Beside  the  leader  of  each  file 
is  a  box  or  basket;  or  a  circle  may  be  drawn  on  the  ground  instead. 
At  a  signal  each  leader  runs  forward,  picks  up  a  potato,  brings  it 
back  and  puts  it  in  the  box,  goes  for  another,  etc.,  until  all  the 
potatoes  in  his  row  have  been  gathered  in.  He  may  pick  them  up 
in  any  order  that  he  chooses.  Immediately  that  the  last  potato  is 
placed,  this  plajrer  touches  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  next  player 
in  his  file,  and  at  once  leaves  the  playing  space ;  he  should  not  line 
up  again  with  his  team.  The  next  player  in  the  file  starts  out 
immediately  on  receiving  the  ''touch  off/'  replaces  the  potatoes 
one  at  a  time,  and  touches  off  the  next  player,  who  gathers  them  in, 
and  so  on,  alternately,  until  each  player  has  had  his  turn.  The 
team  wins  whose  last  player  is  the  first  to  dash  back  over  the  starting 
line. 

For  an  athletic  contest  for  adults,  Jie  foHowing  rulfs  are  typical:— 
There  shoukl  be  eight  potatoes  for  each  team,  placed  two  yards  apart,  the 
first  potato  two  yards  from  the  receptacle.  The  receptacle  should  be  either  a 
pail,  basket,  box,  or  can,  not  over  two  feet  in  height,  having  an  opening  not 
over  thirty-six  inches  in  circumference.  The  finish  line  is  a  "tape"  (strand 
of  wonted)  stretched  parallel  with  the  starting  line  and  five  yards  back  of  the 
reoepCade.  There  should  be  a  judge  of  foulsforeach  team  and  two  judges  at 
finish.    Foub  are:  — 

X.  Not  placing  a  potato  accurately  on  the  spot 

2.  Leaving  a  potato  outside  the  receptacle  instead  of  in  it,  whether  ft  bt 
dropped  there  or  bound  out 

3.  Starting  over  the  line  without  or  before  the  "touch  off.** 

A  foul  corrected  before  the  next  step  in  the  game  be  taken  does  not  score 
•sa  fouL  The  teams  win  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  places  in  the  order  of 
finishing,  if  there  be  no  fouls.  Where  foub  have  been  scored,  the  team  finishing 
first,  with  the  fewest  number  of  fouls,  has  first  phice,etc  In  case  of  a  tie,tht 
tied  teams  must  play  again  to  determine  the  winner. 
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POTATO  SHiriTLE  RELAY 

30  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  seashore. 

This  first  description  ts  for  an  infoimal  game.  This  is  fdlowcd 
by  rules  for  an  athletic  contest. 

This  is  a  form  of  potato  race  suitable  for  large  numbers.  The 
ground  is  marked  off  with  two  starting  lines,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  ground.  At  even  intervals  between  these  two  lines  a  row  of 
from  four  to  ten  spots  should  be  clearly  marlted  on  the  ground, 
each  row  forming  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  starting  lines.  There 
should  be  as  many  rows  of  this  kind  as  there  are  teams. 

On  the  first  spot  of  each  row  should  be  placed  a  boi,  basket, 
or  pail,  and  in  it  three  or  mcH%  potatoes,  according  to  the  number 
of  spots.  Stones  may  be  used,  blocks  of  wood,  or  any  other  uni< 
form  objects  as  a  sutetitute  for  potatoes,  but  the  Utter  are  best. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  equal  groups,  and  each 
group  is  subdivided  as  for  a  shuttle  relay  into  two  divisions.  One 
division  of  each  group  stands  in  single  file  behind  the  starting  line 
at  one  end  of  the  ground,  the  other  division  facing  it  in  single 
file  behind  the  opposite  starting  line.  Between  the  two  divisions 
should  stretch  the  row  of  spots.  The  receptacle  should  be  on 
the  spo:  near  the  first  rtmner. 

At  a  signal,  the  first  runner  of  each  team  starts  over  the  line, 
takes  a  potato  from  the  box,  places  it  on  the  first  spot,  returns, 
gets  another  potato,  places  it  on  another  spot,  and  so  on  imtil  all 
are  placed ;  he  need  not  observe  strictly  the  consecutive  order  of 
the  spots.  He  then  runs  forward  and  touches  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  first  runner  in  the  opposite  file  of  his  team.  This 
runner  must  pick  up  the  potatoes  and  replace  them  in  the  box  one 
at  a  time,  and  then  "touch  off"  the  player  facing  him  in  the  opposite 
file.  Each  player,  as  he  finishes  his  part  ("touches  off"  the  next 
runner),  should  leave  the  nmning  space  entirely  and  not  line  up 
with  his  team.  The  line  nearest  the  box  serves  as  a  finish  line,  and 
the  team  wins  whose  last  runner,  having  replaced  the  last  potato, 
is  first  to  get  over  this  line. 

If  a  potato  be  dropped,  the  nmner  must  pick  it  up  and  replace 
it  in  the  box  or  on  the  spot,  then  make  bis  play  over  again. 
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Tlie  abofe  descripdon  is  for  a  comparatively  informal  game.  For  a  strict 
itliletic  caontest  for  junior  plajrers  the  following  rules,  used  by  the  Girls'  Branch 
of  the  Public  Schoob  Athletic  League,  New  York  City,  are  given:  — 

The  laying  out  of  the  grounds  should  be  for  four  spots  in  each  row,  two  3rards 
between  each,  with  the  starting  lines  two  3rards  back  of  the  first  and  fourth 
spots.  The  receptacle  is  placed  on  the  spot  nearest  the  first  runners,  and 
^ukl  be  a  pail,  basket,  box,  or  can,  not  over  twenty-four  inches  in  drcum- 
feience  at  the  opening.    Three  potatoes  are  used. 

The  first  runners  start  on  signals,  "On  your  mariul"  ''Get  set  I"  (or  "Get 
ready  l**)  "Go!"  There  should  be  a  judge  to  score  fouls  for  each  division 
of  eadi  team,  and  two  judges  at  the  finish. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  the  tied  teams  play  again. 

Fouls  consist  in:  x.  Placing  a  potato  otherwise  than  on  the  mark.  a.  Leav- 
ing a  potato  outside  the  receptacle  instead  of  in  it,  whether  it  be  dropped  out- 
ade  or  bound  out.  3.  Starting  over  the  line  without  the  "touch  off."  Any 
foul  corrected  before  going  on  with  the  next  step  in  the  game  does  not  score  as 
a  foiiL  Teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing,  plus  consideration  of  the  record 
OD  fouk.  Thus,  a  team  finishing  fourth,  with  no  fouls,  would  get  first  place,  if 
die  teams  finishing  first,  second,  and  third  all  had  fouls. 
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POTATO  SPOON  RAGE 


6U60  flayers. 

Partar;  playground;  gymnasium. 


is  b  a  form  of  potato  race  that  may  afford  much  amusement, 
especially  for  indoor  companies.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
or  more  groups  which  compete  against  each  other.  Each  group 
lines  up  in  single  file,  so  that  the  leaders  all  toe  a  starting  line. 
Placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  each  group,  and  stretching  ahead  in 
the  same  direction,  should  be  a  row  of  potatoes  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  feet  apart,  one  for  each  player  in  the  file.  The  larger  and 
the  more  insular  in  shape  the  potatoes  the  better.  There  should 
be  from  six  to  ten  potatoes  for  each  row.  Each  leader  should  be 
furnished  with  a  teaspoon,  and  beside  the  leader  of  each  file  should 
be  a  pan,  box,  or  basket,  in  which  the  potatoes  are  to  be  placed. 
At  a  signal  each  leader  starts  forward,  takes  up  a  potato  on  the 


6poon,cftrries  it  to  the  box  or  basket  beside  his  5rst  standing  position, 
and  places  the  potato  in  it ;  he  then  hands  the  spoon  to  the  next 
player,  and  passes  off  the  playing  field,  not  lining  up  again  with  his 
team.  The  second  player  picks  up  the  next  potalo,  puts  it  in  the 
box,  and  so  on,  until  all  have  played,  the  last  one  standing  beside 
the  box  with  the  spoon  held  aloft  as  a  signal  that  he  has  finished. 
It  is  not  allowable  to  touch  the  potato  with  anything  but  the 
spoon.  Should  a  potato  be  touched  otherwise,  the  player  must 
replace  it  and  pick  it  up  again  on  the  spoon.  Should  a  potato 
drop  from  the  spoon,  it  must  be  picked  up  on  the  spoon  where  it 
dropped,  and  the  play  continued  from  that  point. 
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PRISONER'S  BASE  ■ 

Prisoner'a  Base  U  one  of  Ihe  most  popular  games  for  both  boys  and  girit^ 
who  are  beginning  to  care  [or  team  organization,  and  is  capital  for  adults.     It 
gives  opportunity  for  vigorous  exerdse  for  all  of  the  players,  for  [he  use  oF 
much  judgment,  prowess,  and  daring,  and  for  simple  team  or  cooperative  work. 

The  game  is  found  under  many  different  forms.  Scvera!,  which  offer 
marked  or  typical  differences,  each  possessing  distinct  playing  values,  are  given 
here.  These  differences  are  in  (t)  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  and  (s)  the 
rules  governing  the  players  and  game. 

The  differences  in  the  grounds  may  be  classed  as  follows:  — 

I.  The  entire  playground  divided  in  two  divisions,  one  belonging  to  each 
party,  each  division  having  a  small  pen  for  prisoners  at  the  rear.     (Diagram  I.) 

II.  The  main  part  of  playground  neutral  territory,  with  home  goals  for  Ihe 
oppo»ng  parties  at  opposite  cods,  with  prisons  in,  near,  or  attach-'d  to  them. 
(Diagrams  11,  V.) 

III.  The  main  part  of  playground  neutral  territory,  with  home  goals  for 
both  parties  at  the  same  end,  attached  or  separate,  and  prisons  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  either  ( t)  on  the  same  side  of  the  ground  as  the  home  goal,  or  (a)  on 
the  enemy's  side  of  the  ground.     (Diagrams  III-IV.) 

The  rules  for  play  for  the  second  and  third  types  of  ground  are  funda- 
mentally the  same,  though  differing  in  details,  and  they  differ  from  those  for 
Diagram  I.  The  playing  qualities  of  the  games  for  the  last  three  diagrams, 
however,  are  very  distinct  because  of  the  different  methods  ot  the  enemies' 
approach  to  each  other  (which  make  differences  in  the  risk  of  ''dares"),  and 
because  of  the  differing  risks  in  rescuing  prisoners  and  taking  the  enem/s  goal 
by  entry. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  make  a  selectioa  of  the  typical  forms,  and  leave  tbe 
fcader  of  games  free  to  choose  hia  own.  The  first  form  is  the  simplest  for 
beginners  and  younger  players,  and  makes  a  good  introduction  to  the  game  tot 
michpUyea. 
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StatBi^  Sdda  k  sdll  another  form  of  Prisoner's  Base.  Tbe  main  dif- 
lies  m  the  carrying  away  of  the  enemy's  property. 

Piiaooer's  Base  and  related  games  are  supposed  to  have  descended  horn  the 
days  of  border  warfare.  They  are  yery  old,  and  Strutt  mentions  a  "  Prodama* 
tioQ  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
tbe  Thizd,  •  .  .  where  it  [Prisoner's  Base]  is  prohibited  in  the  avenues  of  the 
pahoe  at  Westminster  during  the  sessions  of  Piariiamfnt,  because  of  the  inter* 
niption  it  occasioned  to  the  members  and  others  in  passing  to  and  fn>."  The 
gune  at  that  time  was  played  by  adults. 


PRISONER'S  BASE— I 

10  io  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  small  base 
or  prison  marked  off  at  the  farther  end  of  each  division.  From 
five  to  fifteen  players  guard  each  side.  They  venture  into  the 
cnemjr's  ground,  and,  if  caught,  are 
put  into  the  prison,  where  they  must 
remain  until  tagged  by  one  of  their 
own  side  who  is  free.  Both  prisoner 
and  xescuer  may  be  taggol  and 
brou|^  back  to  prison  before  reach- 
ing their  own  ground.  The  game  is 
woo  when  one  side  makes  prisoners  of 
all  of  its  opponents,  or  whoi  a  free 
man  enters  the  opponoits'  prison,  but 
this  last  may  be  done  only  whoi  there 
are  no  prisoners  there. 


PaisoNxa's  Bisx—I 


This  fiorai  of  Prisoner's  Base  differs  from 
io  greater  simfdidty,  both  as  to  the 

of  the  ground  and  the  rules  of  play.    It  is  therefore  better  fat 
ycnogfit  playen  or  bqjinnen  m  the  game. 

The  diffoenoes  in  detail  consist  in:  — 

I.  The  ground  being  divided  by  a  line  through  the  center  into  two  oppot« 
iqg  Icnitwiea.  In  odier  forms,  the  main  phiyground  is  neutral  territory,  eadi 
pnty  having  a  small  home  goal  marked  within  it 

1.  In  this  game  (No.  I)  a  pkyer  cannot  "give  a  dare  "  without  venturing 
imo  tbe  opponents'  territory,  and  any  opponent  may  tag  him.  In  other  forms, 
tibe  *igiriCL  faoqg  on  neutral  territory,  is  controlled  by  limitations  as  to  which 
piqcr  was  hit  to  leave  his  home  goal,  and  makes  a  more  complex  game. 
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The  rulet  tbout  (i)  a  priKmcr  ud  Ui  Rtcaer  both  hcfiic  libiB  to  apbn 
oa  the  my  home,  and  (a)  to  winiung  by  entesiog  theenemir^  fvlnOi  *Ith  tbi 
mtrictioa  that  no  priwnen  must  be  thm^  are  abo  ifirtincdn  ieatiiR* 

PRISONER'S  BASK— n 

10  to  30  oi  more  floyen. 

Playground;  gymnasiutik 

Two  captains  are  chosen  who  adect  playcn  altenutdr  mtl 
all  are  disposed  in  two  parties  of  equal  niuobers.  A  large  goal 
is  marked  off  at  eadi  end  of  the  ground,  with  aamallbaseorpHsoE 

-— _l —. 1    in  cue  rear  comer  of  iL    The  wide, 

"Fit'i^lK  open  space  between  the  goals  fa  neutral 

'  territory.    The  objects  of  the  game  are 

to  enter  the  opponent's  goal  or  to  make 
prisoners  of  all  of  his  men.  The  en- 
trance of  one  player  within  the  enemy's 
home  goal  means  victory  fen-  his  sida 
As  one  player  advances  for  this  purpose, 
or  "gives  a  dare,"  the  opponents  send 
out  a  player  to  tag  him,  when  the  first 
side  immediately  sends  out  a  second 
player  to  "cover"  or  protect  the  darer 
by  trying  to  tag  his  opptment  The 
first  side  then  sends  out  a  second 
player  to  "cover"  their  first  man.  He  fa  at  liberty  to  tag 
either  of  the  other  two  play&s.  In  thfa  way  any  or  all  of  the 
players  may  be  out  at  one  time,  though  it  is  imwise  to  leave  the 
goal  unguarded.  Any  player  may  tag  any  man  from  the  oppo- 
site side  who  left  his  goal  before  he  did,  but  Done  who  came 
out  after  he  did.  Whenever  a  player  returns  to  his  home  goal, 
which  he  may  do  at  any  time,  the  man  who  went  out  to  cover  him 
must  return  also,  and  of  course  the  man  who  went  out  to  cover  this 
second  one,  etc.  The  issuing  forth  of  players,  or  their  return  to 
the  home  goal,  is  subject  at  all  times  to  the  direction  of  the  captain, 
though  much  independence  of  judgment  should  he  exercised  by  the 
various  players  The  captain  may  also  designate  one  player  to 
guard  the  home  goal  and  one  to  guard  the  prisoners  whenever  ba 
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Amf  player  caugjit  (tagged)  is  placed  in  the  opponmts'  prison 
0^  prisoner's  base 'Of  where  he  must  remain  until  rescued  by  one 
itf  his  own  side.  The  prisoner  may  reach  as  far  out  of  the  prison 
as  possiUei  so  long  as  one  foot  is  within  it.  Whoi  there  are  several 
prisonersi  they  may  take  hold  of  hands  or  otherwise  touch  each 
other,  as  by  the  feet  (this  is  optional  with  the  prisoners),  and 
reach  forward  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  tagged  by  a  rescuer,  so 
long  as  one  of  them  (the  last  caught)  keeps  one  foot  within  the 
prison  goaL  In  such  a  line  the  first  one  caught  should  be  farthest 
from  the  prison,  the  next  one  caught  holding  his  hand,  and  so  on 
in  the  oider  of  capture.  A  guard  should  always  be  at  hand  to 
intercept  any  attempts  at  rescue.  A  prisoner  and  his  rescuer  may 
not  be  tagged  while  returning  home,  but  the  rescuer  may  be  tagged 
before  he  touches  the  prisoner.  One  rescuer  may  free  only  one 
prisoner  at  a  time.  T^enever  a  player  is  caught,  all  of  the  others 
return  to  thdr  home  goals  (except  prisoners),  and  a  fresh  start  is 
made  in  the  game. 

Much  finessing  is  possible  by  engaging  the  enemy  on  one  side 
of  the  ground,  while  a  good  runner  is  held  in  reserve  to  dash  into 
the  enemy's  goal  on  the  other  side.  Or  one  player  may,  by  a  wide 
detour,  creep  around  unnoticed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  goal  and 
enter  it  from  that  side. 

Each  aide  should  have  a  captam  to  mamtain  discipline,  to  take 
general  direction  of  the  game,  and  to  decide  with  the  opposing 
aqitain  any  deputed  points. 

TUi  gune  is  mcxre  complicated  Aan  the  one  of  the  same  name  ptefbusty 
dcKiibed.  It  is  weD  for  beginners  to  start  with  the  first  game.  Tlie  author 
can  teitifr  fom  vivid  recollections  the  hold  whidi  this  form  of  the  game  m£i> 
hawe  for  tucoessive  seasons  on  its  devotees.  Sometimes  a  ^dare  line"*  is 
dnwn  a  few  feet  in  frcmt  of  eadi  home  goal,  which  challenges  the  opponents 
loa  apedal  thrill  of  ventortscxnencflB.  The  game  in  thisform,aaa  amaB  boy 
«dd  to  Iha  antlior.  Is  ''the  national  game  of  Minneapolis."* 

PRISONER'S  BAS£-m 

tf  to  J9  «r  man  ftayerSc 

Ftaygroumd;  gymmasmm. 

The  ground  is  divided  acccmlfaig  to  the  accompanying  diagram; 
die  playcn,  whio  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  with  a  captain 
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for  each  pony,  being  statio&ed  rfspecthrely  in  the  goab  maAet 
A  and  B,  which  are  at  the  same  end  of  the  ground  instead  of  at 
opposite  ends,  as  in  Prisonen'  Base  IL  In  the  present  form  of  the 
game,  the  prison  belonging  to  each  side 
is  located  directly  opposite  its  own 
hoBoe  goal  at  the  farther  end  of  tht 
ground,  instead  of  near  it3  own  goal,  aa 
in  IL  Rescue  of  a  prisonsi  is  bj 
oitiy  of  the  opponent's  prison,  not  by 
tagging  the  prisoners;  so  there  is  do 
object  in  the  prisoner's  reaching  out  of 
the  prison,  as  in  the  previous  forms  <^ 
the  game. 

The  two  parties  decide  by  counting 
out,  holders,  drawii^  lots,  or  some 
Other  form  of  choice,  which  shall 
commence.  One  member  of  this  side 
then  runs  out  to  the  middle  of  the  ground  and  gives  a 
"nominy,"  or  "dare,"  calling,  "Chevy,  chevy,  chase  t  One,  two, 
three  I"  As  soon  as  he  has  called  this  (but  not  before),  he  is  liable 
to  be  tagged  by  the  opponents,  who  try  to  catch  him  before  he 
can  run  home  again.  Should  he  reach  home  in  safety,  the  oppo- 
nents take  their  turn  in  sending  a  man  to  the  middle  to  give  a 
"dare"  in  the  same  way.  A  player  need  not  run  home,  however, 
but  may  remain  at  large,  another  player  from  his  side  running 
out  to  cover  or  protect  him  by  trying  to  tag  the  opponent.  Sev- 
eral players  from  each  team  may  be  out  in  this  way  at  one  time. 
A  player  may  be  caught  by  any  man  who  left  hb  home  goal  after  he 
did,  but  by  none  who  left  before  him.  Each  player  must  there- 
fore keep  a  sharp  watch  on  hb  opponents  to  know  which  of  them 
may  tag  him  and  which  he  may  tag.  Thb  is  continued  until  a 
prisoner  b  caught,  when  he  b  takoi  by  his  captor  to  the  prison 
belonging  to  the  side  capturing  him.  A  captor  may  not  be  tagged 
while  takmg  a  prisoner  to  prison,  and  b  allowed  to  go  back  to  hb 
goal  afterward  without  ta^ng.  If  a  player  can  reach  the  oppo> 
nents'  prison  without  being  ta^ed  by  an  opponent,  he  releases  the 
first  prisoner  taken  there.  Both  may  return  home  without  being 
tagged.    The  object  of  the  game  b  to  place  all  of  the  players  tj 
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the  opponentB^  side  in  prison,  and  when  that  is  accomplishedi  to 
take  possession  of  the  opponent's  home  goal.    When  this  is  done, 

the  two  parties  change  sides  and  begin 
again,  the  losing  side  being  first  to  send 
a  man  into  the  field. 

PRISONER'S  BASE— IV 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  game 
only  in  the  laying  out  of  the  ground, 
the  prison  for  each  party  being  on 
the  opponent's  side  of  the  ground 
nistead  of  on  the  side  of  the  home  goal 
This  arrangement  decreases  the  risk  in 
rescuing  prisoners.  All  of  the  rules  for 
the  game  are  the  same  as  in  XXL 


PRISONER'S  BASE— V 
tot^jo^r  man  ftayen. 
naygroumd,  gymnasmm. 

In  this  form  of  prisoner's  base  the  ground  »  marked  out  A  a 
sqoare  or  oblongp  the  dimensions  varying  with  the  number  of 
playcn  and  their  age  or  ability  as  run- 
nels. For  average  players  a  ground 
measuring  60  X  60  feet  is  recommended. 
The  two  end  boundaries  serve  as  base 
lines,  the  territory  beyond  each  belong- 
ing to  the  party  on  that  side.  In  this 
wcspeA  the  game  differs  from  those 
previously  described,  in  which  a  limited 
home  goal  is  marked  for  each  team. 
About  ten  feet  fn»n  the  base  line,  near 
the  kft-tiand  comer  of  the  square  or 
ohloDi^  a  small  prison  is  marked  for  each  team. 

The  fint  object  oi  the  game  is  to  make  pruoners  of  all  the  op- 
The  seoxid  object  oi  the  game  is  to  make  runs  mto  the 
tcnftosy  and  back  again  without  being  cau^  (tagged). 


I 
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Three  such  runs  entitle  the  player  making  them  to  select  a  player 
from  the  opposing  team  as  a  prisoner,  or  to  free  one  prisoner  from 
his  own  team.  Should  a  player  be  made  a  prisoner,  any  runs  he 
may  have  made  into  the  enemy's  territory  up  to  that  time  arc  lost 
in  his  account,  and  when  freed,  he  must  begin  his  score  of  runs  over 
again  to  count  three.  A  player  returning  home  after  a  run  into 
the  enemy's  territory  may  not  capture  a  prisoner,  or  free  one  of 
his  own  men  from  prison  on  the  way.  A  player  may  not  be  tagged 
after  crossing  the  opponents'  base  line  until  he  starts  back.  In 
returning  home  after  such  a  run,  a  player  may  be  tagged  by  any  J 
opponent  who  left  his  own  goal  after  the  runner  left  his  own  goail 
(not  the  enemy's  goal),  but  not  by  any  who  started  out  before  the  1 
runner  started.  This  rule  applies  to  ihe  capture  of  opponents 
at  any  time,  any  player,  for  instance,  on  team  A,  being  liable  to  cap- 
ture by  any  opponent  on  team  B  who  left  his  base  line  after  the  A 
man,  but  not  any  who  left  it  be/ore  he  left  his  own.  Similarly,  he 
may  capture  any  player  on  team  B  who  ventured  forth  before  he 
did,  but  must  be  on  his  guard  against  any  who  came  out  after  he 
did.  Stepping  over  the  side  lines  while  being  chased  is  equiva- 
lent to  being  caught ;  but  this  does  not  apply  when  escorting  a 
prisoner  or  at  any  other  time. 

Prisoners  may  stretch  out  of  the  prison  as  far  as  possible  so  long 
as  one  foot  is  within  it.  As  the  number  of  prisoners  increases,  they 
may  stretch  out  m  one  long  file  from  the  prison,  provided  each 
touches  a  hand  or  foot,  or  some  other  part  of  the  next  player.  In 
such  a  file,  the  first  prisoner  captured  should  be  the  farthest  away 
from  the  prison,  the  last  one  captured  with  at  least  one  foot  in  the 
goal,  and  the  others  in  relative  order.  After  the  first  prisoner  is 
caught,  the  game  centers  more  on  freeing  or  preventing  the  freeing 
of  prisoners  than  on  runs  into  the  enemy's  goal.  1 

This  is  ihe  form   of  Prisoner's  Base  preferred  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of  J 
Boston,  aod  described  by  him  in  Playground  (No.  8).     Mr.  Lee  says:^  ^ 

"The  interest  of  the  game  depends  very  much  on  locating  the  prison  in  such 
a  way  as  to  p've  the  right  balance  between  the  forces  of  offense  and  defense. 
If  it  is  placed  close  to  [be  base  line  of  the  side  by  which  the  capture  has  been 
made,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  the  prisoner  if  there  is  any  defense  at  all. 
The  game  is  often  spoiled  by  thb  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
placed  too  far  out,  for  if  it  is,  it  becomes  impossible  to  win  the  game,  because 
be  Hoe  of  piiaoneis,  when  the  aide  is  oeaily  oil  caught,  then  exteada  to  a  point 
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n  much  netrer  their  own  btae  fine  than  to  that  of  thdr  opponents  thai  jventhe 
slowest  lunner  on  the  losing  side  can  get  down  and  free  a  prisoner  before  the 
fastest  runner  on  the  opposite  side  can  get  out  to  stop  him.  The  art  of  laying 
out  the  ground  is  to  have  the  prison  placed  far  enough  out  to  make  the  freeing  of 
the  first  prisoner  reasonably  easy,  without  being  so  far  out  as  to  make  the 
catching  of  the  last  one  impossible.  In  general,  the  game  can  be  made  fively 
and  comparatively  unscientific  by  making  the  distance  between  the  base  lines 
(the  lines  on  which  the  two  sides  are  lined  up)  short,  the  field  wide,  and  the 
prisons  far  out;  and  can  be  made  more  difficult  and  less  eventful  by  making  it 
long  and  narrow,  with  the  prisons  close  in.  If  this  latter  tendency  is  carried 
too  far,  however,  freeing  prisoners  and  making  runs  become  at  last  impossible, 
and  the  gune  is  entirely  stopped.  .  .  .  The  game,  of  course,  is  at  its  best 
when  there  is  most  going  on  and  of  the  most  thrilling  sort,  —  a  lot  of  players 
making  runs  and  freeing  and  defending  prisoners, — with  flight  and  rally,  chaise 
and  loot,  and  triumph  and 


PUSS  IN  A  CORNER 

g  io  JO  or  more  flayers. 
Schoolroom;  flayground;  gymnasium. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  are  disposed  in  the  comers  or  at  con- 
renient  goak  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  odd  player 
goes  from  one  to  another,  saying,  ''Pussy  wants  a  comer!"  The 
plajrer  to  whom  this  is  addressed  replies,  "  Go  to  my  next-door 
neighbor."  Any  two  of  the  other  players  meanwhile  watch  their 
opportunity  to  beckon  to  one  another  for  exchanging  places.  They 
txy  to  make  this  exchange  of  signals  and  to  dash  across  from  place 
to  place  when  the  attention  of  Puss  is  attracted  in  some  other 
direction^  as  Pussy  must  try  to  secure  a  comer  by  rushing  to  any 
place  that  b  vacant  when  the  players  thus  exchange. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  very  largely  in  tantalizing  Puss 
by  making  many  exchanges,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Puss  sud- 
denly dashing  for  some  vacant  place  without  giving  previous  evi- 
dence of  knowing  of  it.  Whenever  Puss  secures  a  comer,  the  odd 
player  left  out  becomes  Puss. 

Puss,  whoi  not  succeeding  in  getting  a  comer  as  soon  as  desirable, 
may  call  **A11  change!"  when  all  of  the  players  must  exchange 
places,  and  in  the  general  flurry  Puss  should  secure  a  place. 

Ont  of  doon.  —  This  game  may  be  very  delightfully  adapted  to  outdoor 
pbjr  Igr  each  plajer  taking  a  tree  as  a  "corner/'  when  the  dodging  and  running 


I 
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avf  be  much  more  varied  and  interesting  than  in  the  open  spsce  of  a  pBitofl 
tt*  eynuuuum. 

PUSS  IN  THE  CIRCLE 

to  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  large  circle  Is  marked  on  the  ground  or  floor.  One  player^l 
who  is  Puss,  stands  in  the  center  of  this  circle;  the  other  playeran 
stand  outside  of  the  circle  surrounding  it.  These  players  may  be 
tagged  by  Puss  whenever  they  have  a  foot  inside  of  the  circle. 
They  will  make  opportunity  for  this  by  stepping  in  and  out  of  the 
circle,  teasing  Puss  in  every  possible  way  to  tag  them.  ,\ny  one 
whom  Puss  touches  becomes  a  prisoner  and  is  another  Puss, 
joining  the  first  Puss  in  the  circle  to  help  tag  the  others.  The  last 
one  tagged  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 

This  is  one  of  the  games  particularly  suited  to  malce  a  timid  child  courageoi^l 
and  a  teacher  or  leader  using  the  game  with  little  children  should  ui^  sucftfl 
dmid  children  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  game. 

RAILROAD  TRAIN 

to  to  too  players. 

Parlor;  schoolroom;  out  of  doors. 

Each  player  is  named  for  some  object  on  a  train,  such  as  engin^-l 
baggage  car,  dining  car,  smokestack,  boiler,  cylinders,  wheelsi  I 
oil,  coal,  engineer,  porter,  conductor,  etc.  One  person  is  chosen 
to  be  the  train  master.  He  says  in  narrative  form;  "Wc  must 
hurry  and  make  up  a  train  to  go  to  Boston.  I  will  take  Number 
One  engine  and  some  coal;  have  the  bell  rope  in  order;  be  sure 
that  the  cushions  are  brushed  in  the  sleeping  car,"  etc.  As  he 
names  these  objects,  the  player  bearing  each  name  runs  to  the 
starter  and  lines  up  behind  him,  each  putting  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  one  in  front,  the  first  one  placing  his  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  starter.  When  all  are  on  the  train,  the  starter  gives 
the  signal  for  going,  and  the  whole  train  moves  out  on  its  journey, 
which  at  the  discretion  of  the  starter  wilt  be  up  hill  over  obstacles, 
ditnm  hill  from  others,  around  loops  and  curves,  etc.;   and  h« 
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inqrt  under  suitaUe  circumstances,  find  a  convenient  place  foe 
a  gnuod  *'sinash-up"  at  the  end. 

For  large  numbers  there  should  be  several  starters,  starting 
several  trains  at  once,  and  these  may  race  for  a  given  point  at  the 


RED  LION 

5io  joar  man  flayers. 

Playground;  gynmasium. 

A  place  is  marked  out  at  one  side  or  end  of  the  ground  called  the 
den.  In  this  stands  one  player  who  is  called  Red  Lion.  The  other 
players  choose  one  of  their  number  as  a  chief ,  who  does  not  run, 
but  stands  at  one  side  and  directs  the  movements  of  the  others. 
The  chief  calls  ** Loose!''  to  the  Red  Lion.  After  hearing  this 
signal,  the  lion  is  free  to  run  out  whenever  he  chooses.  The  players 
venture  near  to  the  den,  taunting  the  lion  with  the  lines : — 

"Red  Lion,  Red  Lion,  come  out  of  your  den  1 
Whoever  you  catch  will  be  one  of  your  men.** 

When  the  Red  Licm  thinks  the  players  arc  sufTicicntly  near  to  give 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  catch  one,  he  makes  a  sudden  sortie 
and  catches  any  player  that  he  can.  The  player  is  not  his  prisoner 
until  the  Licm  has  held  him  and  repeated  three  times ''  Rerl  Lion  I" 
Both  the  Licm  and  his  prisoner  must  hurry  back  to  the  den,  as  all  of 
the  other  players  may  turn  upon  them  at  once  to  drive  ti.em  bark 
with  blows.  This  is  generally  restricted  to  h  it t  ing  with  cafis.  I'hcn-- 
after,  when  the  Red  Lion  issues  forth,  he  must  take  the  prisoner 
with  him,  hand  in  hand,  both  of  them  endeavoring  together  to  catch 
one  of  the  other  players  by  putting  their  arms  over  hLs  hearl. 

The  Red  Lion  and  his  man  may  not  issue,  however,  from  their 
den  imtfl  the  chief  calls  ''Cow  catcher  1"  or  some  other  signal,  as 
fnplahifri  bdow.  As  in  the  previous  case,  whrm  a  firivm^f  is 
cang^,  he  and  his  captors  hurry  to  the  den  to  avoid  th^  buffH  ing  of 
the  other  playeia.  Each  time  that  the  Red  Lion  goes  forth,  all  of 
his  prisoaen  most  go  with  him.  The  method  in  which  ihty  go, 
howetcr,  and  in  which  they  capture  their  prey,  will  be  determinrrd 
If  the  8%viab  of  the  chief.  When  he  calls  ''Cow  catcher T'  th^ 
aft  fm  out  in  a  long  string,  hand  in  hand^  and  capture  their 
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praooer  by  any  two  m  the  ime  slipping  their  clasped  hands 
his  head.  If  the  chiet  calb  "Tight '"  the  Red  Lion  and  his 
go  forth  in  the  same  way,  holding  hands,  and  try  to  capture  a  pli 
by  surrounding  him  and  so  take  him  to  the  den.  Should  the  chiel 
call  "Doubles'"  then  the  Red  Lion  and  his  men  come  forth  two 
by  two.  and  try  to  capture  their  prisoners.  The  order  in  which 
these  varied  cocmnands  are  ^ven  is  entirely  at  the  diFcretAUi  of  the 
chief. 

At  any  time  when  the  Red  Lion  and  his  men  are  out  on  the  hunt, 
any  of  the  other  players  may  try  lo  break  apart  the  clasped  hand^i 
of  the  hunters.  ^Tienever  this  is  done,  the  lions  must  rush  back 
their  den.  bemg  driven  back  and  buffeted  by  the  outside  players. 
The  game  ends  when  all  of  the  men  have  been  captured  by  the 
Red  Lion's  party.  The  last  man  to  be  caught  is  the  winner,  and 
becomes  Red  Lion  for  the  next  game. 
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10 1*  jD  0p  wort  flayen. 

Outefdoon. 

Tbii  »  A  Ions  of  Ifide  and  Seek  'm  oppoMi^  putie*.  Players  mho  an 
caught  are  pnBoaere  and  may  be  freed  as  described  The  method  ol  captuiB 
also  diSen  from  thai  in  aome  other  forms  of  Hide  and  Seek 

A  small  goal  or  den  about  five  feet  square  b  drawn  at 
central  point. 

Two  leaders  are  chosen  who  alternate  in  choosing  players 
until  all  are  disposed  in  two  groups.  Lots  are  drawn  or  counting 
out  resorted  to  between  the  captains  to  determine  which  side  shall 
start  out  first.  The  remaming  group  takes  its  place  in  the  den 
while  the  opponents  go  to  some  distant  point,  from  which  they 
call  "  Ready  t "  and  immediately  scatter  and  hide. 

The  group  in  the  den,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  call  "Ready 
start  out  for  the  chase,  leaving  one  of  their  number  lo  guard 
den.    Whenever  a  player  is  caught  (tagging  is  not  enough;  the 
player  must  be  firmly  secured),  the  catcher  calls  "  Caught  1  Caught  ( 
Caught  t"  and  leads  his  prisoner  to  the  den.    The  object  ol  thf 
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goat  b  to  make  priaoneiB  of  all  of  the  hiding  team.  A  prfaonet 
may  be  freed  fiom  the  den  by  one  of  the  players  from  hb  group 
nmning  out  from  hb  hiding  place  and  tagging  him*  This 
may  only  be  done,  howeveri  by  the  rescuer  getting  both  feet  in  the 
den.  Should  this  be  accomplished,  the  rescuer  calls  ''Ring-a-lievio  I " 
as  he  dashes  through  the  den,  and  both  run  for  safety.  The  den 
keeper  tries  to  catch  them  as  they  run  away,  but  may  not  chase 
them  beyond  certain  boundaries,  which  must  be  determined  before- 
hand. Only  one  prisoner  may  be  freed  at  a  time.  Prisoners  are 
most  easily  freed  when  there  are  several  in  the  den  at  once  and  the 
den  keeper's  attention  is  distracted  to  one  aide  of  the  den  while  the 
priaonem  are  freed  from  the  other. 

Tldi  game^  Hke  all  lii<Biig  games^  Is  espedaBy  adapted  t[i  open  apaoeay 
offofng  many  hiding  plaoeSi  such  as  tbe  edge  of  a  wood,  a  gaxdeo,  park,  ot 
iJaigwwud  hairii^  conridenihlc  ahnibbay,  PC  to  a  f^^ 


RINGMASTER 
M  t§  60  flayen 

Flaygraund;  gymnasium^  Padar. 

Thb  may  be  made  a  very  amusing  game  for  young  children. 
One  is  chosen  for  ringmaster  and  stands  in  the  center.  If  he 
can  flourish  a  whip  like  a  true  ringmaster  in  the  circus,  the  interest 
of  the  game  will  be  enhanced.  The  other  players  form  a  circle 
around  him  without  clasping  hands. 

The  ringmaster  turns  and  moves  around  in  a  circle,  snapping 
his  whip  at  each  flourish,  and  calling  the  name  of  some  animaL 
The  players  in  the  circle  immediately  imitate  the  animal,  both  as  to 
its  movements  and  cries.  For  instance,  for  a  bear  they  claw  or 
nm  on  "all  fours,''  or  dimb  and  at  the  same  time  growl ;  for  a  frog 
they  may  hop  or  swim  and  croak.  The  list  may  include  the  hop- 
ping kangaroo,  the  snarling  and  springing  tiger,  the  humped  and 
swaying  camel,  the  balking  and  braymg  donkey,  the  flopping  and 
barking  seal,  the  scratching  and  cackling  hen,  the  ponderous  and 
mooing  cow,  the  neighing  and  galloping  horse,  etc 

The  ringmaster  at  his  discretion  may  annoimce,  *'  We  will  all 
fofai  the  circus  parade  1''   whereupon  all  of  the  animals  should 
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gallop  around  the  circle  in  characteristic  movementBi  each  choosing 
tn  animal  that  be  likes  to  represent. 

ROBBERS  AND  SOLDIERS 

10  to  100  flayers. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  game  is  beat  pUyed  in  the  ooUDttT,  irtiere  there  ue  woods  Jo  whidi 
the  robbers  may  hide. 

The  players  are  divided  between  robbers  and  soldiers,  there  be- 
ing about  ten  robbers  to  fifty  soldiers  (the  proportion  of  one  to  five). 
The  larger  and  stronger  players  are  usually  selected  for  the  rob- 
bers.  The  soldiers  have  one  General  who  directs  their  movements, 
and  the  robbers  a  Captain.  The  robbers  are  given  five  or  ten  min- 
utes' start  from  the  prison.  The  soldiers  stand  at  this  place, 
marked  as  their  fort  or  pris(m,  until  the  General  gives  the  command 
for  the  search  to  begin.  The  object  of  the  robbers  is  to  hide  so 
that  the  soldiers  may  not  find  them,  and  when  found,  to  resist 
capture  if  possible.  They  may  hide  by  climbing  trees  or  dodging 
behind  them,  conceal  themselves  in  underbrush,  under  dead  leaves, 
etc.  If  played  aright,  the  game  should  be  a  very  strenuous  one, 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  robbers  requiring  several  soldiers  to 
overcome.  A  robber  may  resist  all  of  the  way  to  prison.  A  guard 
is  appointed  by  the  General  for  the  prison,  and  prisoners  may  run 
away  at  any  time  if  not  prevented  by  the  guard. 

The  soldiers,  in  attempting  to  locate  the  robbers,  will  use  many 
devices  besides  a  simple  hunt.  For  instance,  they  will  form  a 
large  circle  and  gradually  work  in  toward  the  center,  thus  surround- 
ing any  robbers  who  may  be  hidden  within  the  territory  so  covered. 
The  game  is  won  when  all  of  the  robbers  have  been  made  pristmers. 
Old  clothes  are  quite  in  order  tor  thb  game. 

The  soldiers  will  find  whistles  of  advantage  for  signaling  each 
other  for  help. 

This  game  has  been  a  favorite  one  for  taanj  genciatlons  with  the  bo3«  at  a 
huge  achool  near  Copenhagen. 
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ROLLING  TARGET 
a  »§  30  fiayen. 

Cywrnasmm;  fiaygraund. 

This  game  consists  in  shooting  or  hurling  through  a  rolling  hoop 
a  stick  or  gymnasium  wand.  The  hoop  may  be  from  six  inches  to 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  smaller  hoop  is  adapted  only  to  expert 
players;  it  is  well  to  begin  with  a  hoop  the  size  of  a  barrel  hoop. 

Where  there  are  numerous  players,  they  are  divided  into  opposing 
teams,  which  alternate  in  throwing  at  the  target  (hoop).  These 
players  take  places  at  intervals  of  about  five  feet  along  one  side  of 
the  playground,  each  holding  a  spear  (stick)  to  hurl  at  the  hoop  as 
it  passes  him.  Another  player  stands  at  one  end  of  the  ground  and 
sends  the  hoop  rolling  the  full  length  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
playing  team;  its  course  should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  distant 
from  the  line-up  of  the  team  and  parallel  to  the  latter. 

As  the  hoop  passes  him,  each  player  in  turn  hurls  his  spear  at  it. 
This  is  best  dcme  with  the  spear  held  horizontally  at  a  height  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  hoop.  Each  spear  that  successfully  goes 
through  the  hoop  scores  one  point  for  its  team.  Each  team  has 
three  rounds,  and  then  gives  place  to  the  opponents.  The  team 
first  scoring  one  hundred  points  wins  the  game. 

When  there  are  not  enough  players  to  put  into  teams,  each 
player  scores  independently,  the  first  to  make  twenty  points  win- 
ning. 

For  obvious  reasons  of  safety,  no  player  should  be  allowed  on 
the  side  toward  which  the  spears  are  hurled.  This  game  may 
be  played  capitally  with  bean  bags  instead  of  sticks. 

Thb  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  hoop  and  pole  games  played  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  is  almost  the  only  game  of  theirs  that  has  not 
been  pievioualy  adopted  by  the  whites.  The  instant  success  of  the  game  with 
boyi^  who  uk  to  stay  after  school  to  play  it,  would  indicate  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. Different  tribes  of  Indians  play  with  different  sized  hoops,  the  illustra- 
tion showing  a  very  small  one.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  to  the  remark- 
able oollecdoD,  Gomes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  Mr  Stewart  Culin. 
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ROUND  AND  ROUND  WENT  THE  GALLANT 
SHIP 

4  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  simple  little  game  for  very  little  children,  consisting 
simply  in  dancing  around  in  a  circle  with  clasped  hands  as  the 
following  verse  is  recited,  and  "bobbing"  down  quickly  as  the  ship 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea:  — 

"Three  times  round  went  our  gallant  ship, 
And  three  times  round  went  she; 
Three  times  round  went  our  gallant  ship, 
Then  she  sank  to  the  boilom  of  the  sea." 

A  tumble  as  the  ship  goes  down  adds  much  to  the  spirit  of  tl 
play. 

RUN,   SHEEP,  RUN  I 

10  to  ^  or  more  players. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  13  a  form  of  hide-and-seek,  but  the  hiding  and  the  seeking  are  done  by 
parties  instead  of  individually,  each  party  acting  under  ihe  direction  of  a  cap- 
tain. Any  number  of  players  may  teJce  part,  but  from  four  to  six  oa  a  side  are 
perhaps  heal. 

Two  captains  are  chosen,  who  in  turn  alternately  choose  players 
until  all  the  players  axe  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party 
becomes  a  searching  party  (chosen  by  lot,  "holders,"  or  counting 
out  between  the  captains)  and  remains  at  the  goal,  while  the  other 
party  goes  out  with  its  captain,  who  directs  the  various  individuals 
where  to  hide,  after  agreeing  with  his  party  on  a  series  of  signals  to 
be  used,  as  described  below.  When  all  are  hidden,  this  captain 
goes  back  to  the  searchers,  who  at  once  start  out  on  the  hunt  under 
the  direction  of  their  captain,  who  may  divide  or  dispose  of  his  party 
as  he  sees  fit.  The  captain  of  the  hiding  party  remains  with  the 
searchers,  calling  out  signab  to  his  hidden  men  which  shall  enable 
them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  goal  by  dodging  from  one  hiding 
ulace  to  another,  always  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  searchers. 
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Nefther  party,  however,  may  run  for  the  goal  until  its  own  captain 
shouts  ''Run,  sheep,  runl"  The  captain  of  the  hiding  party  is 
generally  the  first  one  to  give  thb  signal,  and  he  does  so  whenever  he 
thinks  his  men  are  well  placed  to  make  the  goaL  Tbecaptainof  the 
searchers  naturally  gives  the  signal  to  his  players  as  soon  as  he  hears 
his  competitor  calling  it,  as  the  game  is  won  by  the  party  of  which 
one  player  first  reaches  the  goal 

Should  any  member  of  the  searching  party  catchsight  of  an  oppos- 
ing {dayer  before  all  run  for  the  goal,  he  teUs  his  captain,  who  dt 
once  shouts,  ''Run,  sheep,  run  I" 

Any  signals  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  captain  of  the  hiding 
party  and  his  men;  the  following  are  examples: — 

"Red I"      meaning  "Danger." 

" Green  1"    meaning  "Go  around  the  house  to  the  left. ** 

"Blue!''      meaning  "  Go  around  the  house  to  the  right.  ** 

" Purple r  meaning  "Stand  stilL" 

"Yellow  I"  meaning  "  Keep  on  going  in  the  same  direction  and 
get  nearer  to  the  goal " 

SADDLE  THE  NAG 

6  io  JO  or  mom  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog.  The  players  are  divided  into  equal 
parties,  with  a  chief  for  each.  One  of  the  chiefs  stands  with  his 
bade  to  a  wall  or  fence,  and  all  of  his  party  bend  their  backs  as 
for  leapfrog,  the  first  with  his  head  against  the  chief,  and  the  others, 
one  behind  the  other,  in  a  line  stretching  out  in  front  of  him.  Each 
player  in  the  line  braces  his  shoulder  against  the  stooping  player 
next  in  front,  or  each  may  grasp  the  forward  player  aroimd  the 
waist.  The  heads  should  all  be  turned  to  the  same  side.  One  of 
the  opposite  side  then  leaps  on  the  back  of  the  player  farthest  from 
the  wall,  and  tries  to  make  his  way  over  the  backs  of  the  entire  line 
to  the  chief  to  "crown"  him;  that  is,  to  place  his  hand  on  his 
head.  The  players  who  are  making  "backs"  try  in  every  way, 
without  rising  to  a  standing  position,  to  throw  this  player  off  and 
so  prevent  his  crowning  their  chief.  Each  player  of  the  "out'* 
aide  triea  in  turn  to  crown  the  duel   Should  they  be  unsuccessful 
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the  sides  change.  If  (m«  or  more  plajreis  succeed  in  crowning 
the  chief,  each  successful  player  has  a  second  chance  befwe  the 
sides  change.  The  side  that  succeeds  in  oftencst  crowning  its 
opponent's  chief  wins  the  game.  The  limit  ol  the  game  m  usuallj 
placed  at  six  trials  for  each  side. 

SARDINES 

10  to  JO  or  more  flayers 
Playground;  house  forty. 

This  is  a  game  of  bide  and  seek  that  reveises  some  ol  the  tuual 
methods  of  playing  the  game.  The  player  chosen  to  be  It,  instead 
of  blinding  goes  out  himself  to  hide,  while  all  of  the  other  playera 
stay  at  the  goal.  While  one  of  their  number  counts  one  hundred, 
they  must  all  either  blind  their  eyes  or  be  shut  in  one  room  to  give 
the  hider  a  fair  chance.  After  counting,  they  shout  "  One  hundred  I" 
and  all  start  out  to  hunt  for  the  hider.  Any  player  discovering 
him  must,  after  making  sure  that  none  of  the  others  observe  him, 
hide  in  the  same  place  with  the  hider.  If  necessary,  he  must  linger 
near  imtil  there  is  opportunity  to  do  this  without  being  discovered. 
If  there  should  not  be  room  to  hide  in  the  same  place,  the  finda 
must  take  a  seat  in  plain  sight  near  the  hiding  place.  Sometimes 
a  large  number  of  players  will  be  seated  in  a  room  or  in  a  group 
out  of  doors,  while  the  last  unfortunate  hunters  try  to  locate  some 
clever  hiding  place  which  is  obviously  near  but  hard  to  detect. 
Of  course  it  is  better  for  the  players  to  actually  hide  with  the  first 
hider,  if  practicable,  which  probably  suggested,  on  occasion,  being 
"packed  in  like  sardines." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  house  party  games  isx  young 
people  for  either  out  of  doors  or  within. 

SCHOOLROOM  TAG 

to  to  60  flayers. 

Schoolroom. 

A  circle  about  three  feet  in  diameter  Is  drawn  on  the  floor  b  the 
front  of  the  room  and  serves  as  a  goaL  One  player  is  chosen  to 
be  It,  and  stands  ten  feet  from  the  goaL    The  other  players  sit 
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at  their  desks.  The  one  who  is  It  calls  the  name  of  some  player, 
who  must  at  once  rise  and  try  to  nm  through  the  goal  and  return 
to  his  seat  without  being  tagged.  In  order  to  do  this^  he  may  have 
to  make  quite  a  detour  before  passing  through  the  goal,  or  he  may 
be  aUe  to  run  through  it  at  the  opening  of  the  chase.  The  chaser 
must  also  run  through  the  goal  before  he  may  tag  the  runner.  If 
the  chaser  succeeds  in  tagging  the  runner,  he  contmues  to  be  chaser, 
and  calls  the  name  of  another  player  to  run.  If  the  runner  gets 
to  his  seat  without  being  tagged,  he  changes  places  with  the  other 
and  becomes  It. 

Tlus  game  it  printed  with  the  kind  permiasion  of  the  Alumni  Association 
if  die  BoMoD  Nonooal  School  of  GymnastiGS,  from  the  book  entitled  Om 
Smmini  and  Ffffy  Cymmastie  Games, 

SHADOW  TAG 
4to6o  ftayen. 

Ouiaf  doors. 


Thk  ba  vny  ptetty  fomi  (rfta^^  suitable  for  Httle  diOdren,  and  they  deli^ 
in  playiiig  it    It  baidly  need  be  said  that  it  requires  a  sunny  day. 

The  player  who  is  It  tries  to  step  or  jump  on  to  the  shadow  of 
some  odier  player,  and  if  successful,  annoimces  the  fact  by  calling 
the  name  of  the  player.    That  player  then  becomes  It. 

The  teacher  or  leader  will  need  to  encourage  the  children  to 
venture  boldly  into  the  open  spaces,  where  the  shadows  become 
apparent,  rather  than  to  huddle  on  one  side  of  the  ground,  where 
the  chaser  cannot  reach  the  shadows. 


SHinTLE  RELAY 

(Double  Relay) 

ao  to  too  flayers. 
Flaygrotmd;  gymnasium. 

Thb  fonn  of  relay  race  is  especially  adapted  to  large  numbers  in  limited 
Wfoet.  The  action  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  single  relay,  although  each  runner 
nms  only  half  as  hr. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  equal  numbers. 
ffoap  in  turn  is  divided  into  twodivisionsi  which  stand  facing 
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each  other  m  stn^  file,  with  the  leader  oi  each  divUon  toeing  a 
staiting  line.  There  should  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  between  the  staiting  lines.  At  a  signal,  the  leaders  cm  one 
side  of  the  ground  run  forward,  but  instead  of  touching  a  goal  ol 
terminal  line  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground,  the  runner  "  touches 
oS"  (touches  the  outstretched  hand  of)  the  leada  of  the  line  facing 
him,  and  passes  at  once  away  from  the  playing  space.  He  should 
not  line  up  again  with  his  team. 

The  player  thus  touched  dashes  ftu^ard  in  his  turn  and  touches 
the  first  player  in  the  file  facing  him,  from  which  Number  One  came, 
and  passes  off  the  game  limits.  Each  player  thus  runs  <sily  in  (me 
direction,  instead  of  in  two,  as  in  a  single  relay  race.  The  team 
wins  whose  last  playn  first  dashes  across  the  starting  line  opposite 
him. 

As  in  the  sngle  relay  nee,  thia  maj  be  played  by  hwiHing  a  flag  from  one 
runner  to  the  next,  instead  of  "touching  oS."  If  a  flag  be  used,  it  ibouid  not 
be  on  a  stick  because  of  danger  to  the  eyca. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  with  atrict  oboervance  of  athletic  rules.  Tlie 
first  runners  should  then  tie  started  with  the  signals,  "On  your  mark  1"  "Get 
sell"  {or  "Get  readyl")  and  "Gol"  There  should  be  a  judge  to  wutc* 
foub  for  each  division  of  each  team,  and  two  judges  at  the  finish.  Fouls  con- 
sist in  starting  over  the  line,  even  with  part  of  the  foot,  before  being  touched 
off,  or  in  a  failure  to  actually  touch.  The  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing, 
plus  consideratioa  (rf  the  number  of  foub,  as  described  for  the  Potato  Shuttle 
Relay. 

SIEGB 

10  to  JO  players. 
Out  of  doors;  bam. 

This  game  is  suitable  for  a  bamj  the  greater  the  number  d 
open  doors  and  windows  available  in  the  bam  the  better. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  one  of  which 
personate  defenders,  and  take  their  places  in  the  bam,  with  thedoors 
and  windows  open.  The  other  party  are  the  besiegers,  and  are 
stationed  outside  the  bam.  The  fighting  is  done  by  means  of 
weeds  specially  prepared  for  the  piu^x)se.  The  weeds  commonly 
called  redroot  or  iron-weed  are  very  good  for  this.  The  stems, 
measuring  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  are  stripped  except 
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Cor  a  man  leaf  or  tuft  of  leaves  at  one  end  On  the  opposite  end 
the  root  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  knob  which  will 
serve  to  weight  the  missile. 

The  game  opens  with  each  party  provided  with  a  pile  of  this 
ammimiti<Hi,  which  is  thrown  at  the  opponents  through  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  bam.  A  player  hit  once  with  a  dart  is  con- 
sidered ''wounded/'  but  may  keep  on  playing.  A  player  hit 
twice  is  ''killed/'  and  is  out  of  the  game.  Each  party  must  keep 
within  its  own  bounds. 

The  party  wins  which  has  the  fewest  killed  at  the  end  of  the  game. 


TUi  WIS  a  fsforite  game  with  a  group  of  Long  Island  boys,  from  :>iie  oi 
whom  die  antfaor  obtained  it 


SINGLE  RELAY  RAGE 

10  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

TUi  game  differs  from  the  tnck  event  known  as  a  Relay  Race.  The  f onn 
heve  given  is  one  of  the  best  for  engaging  in  strenuous  ezerdae  all  of  a  large 
number  of  players  in  a  limited  phtying  space. 

A  wan  or  fence  is  chosen  for  a  goal,  or  a  line  may  be  drawn 
across  the  ground  for  this  purpose,  or  a  goal  object  may  be  placed 
for  each  team,  around  which  each  player  on  the  team  must  run. 
From  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  back  of  this  goal,  or  objective  point, 
and  parallel  to  it,  a  line  is  drawn  to  serve  as  a  startmg  line. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  equal  num- 
bers. Each  group  lines  up  in  single  file  behmd  the  starting  line. 
If  possible,  there  should  be  at  least  five  feet  distance  sideways 
between  the  files.  The  first  player  of  each  file  stands  toeing  the 
starting  line,  and  at  a  signal  runs  forward  to  the  goal,  touches  it 
with  his  hand  if  it  be  a  wall  or  fence,  or  with  his  foot  if  it  be  a  line 
on  the  ground,  or  runs  around  it  if  it  be  an  object.  He  then  runs 
back  to  his  line  and  touches  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  next 
player  (called  "touching  off")»  who  should  have  moved  forward 
to  toe  the  starting  line.  As  soon  as  this  touch  is  received,  this 
player  in  turn  runs  forward,  touches  the  goal,  and  returns  in  the 
wmy.    Each  plajrer  as  he  returns  leaves  the  playing  space  at 
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the  rear.  The  file  moves  up  one  place  each  time  that  a  nnmel 
starts,  so  that  the  next  player  wOI  toe  the  starting  line. 

The  file  wins  whose  last  runno:  is  first  to  dash  across  the  starting 
line  on  his  return  run.  If  desired,  each  nmner  may  hold  a  Sag  in 
his  band  and  pass  it  to  the  next  player,  instead  of  merely  touching 
the  hand.  'Has  flag  should  not  be  en  a  stick,  which  is  dangerous 
for  the  runner  receiving  it 

Starting  over  the  line  before  being  touched  t^  a  returning  runner 
b  a  foul.  Where  athletic  procedure  is  not  observed,  this  starting 
over  the  line  may  be  penalized  by  having  the  transgressor  go  back 
and  start  over  again.  In  an  athletic  event  it  disqualifies  the  team, 
unless  the  competing  teams  have  made  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  fouls. 

Where  this  g&me  b  played  in  strict  athletic  fonn,  the  fiiat  start  is  made  In 
response  to  the  usual  signals:  (i)  "On  jrour  maikl"  (a)  "Get  sC.i"  (or 
"Get  readyt")  (3)  "Gol"  In  competitive  events  of  this  sort,  crossing  the 
starting  line  before  bring  hwched  off  is  a  foul;  aJao  touching  a  go&l  object 
around  which  the  playen  may  have  to  nin.  There  should  be  a  judge  of  foul* 
foreach  team  and  two  judgesat  the  finish.  The  team  wins  which  finishea  fiitf 
with  the  fewest  number  of  fouls,  as  explained  for  the  Potato  Race.  The 
simple  "touch-oS,"  and  not  the  handing  of  flags,  Is  cmtomai;  ta  atliletic 
procedure. 

SKIN  THE  GOAT 

6  to  20  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog,  differing  from  Saddle  tiie  Nsg  In  the  gmdnal 
lengthening  of  the  line  of  backs,  though  there  are  similar  features  in  the  two 
games.    The  playeis  in  this  game  are  not  divided  into  opposing  parties. 

One  player  stands  with  his  back  against  a  wall  or  fence.  An- 
other player  stoops,  with  his  head  against  the  breast  or  stomach 
of  this  first  player.  A  third  player  jumps  upon  the  back  thus  made 
and  tries  to  "crown"  the  player  standing  gainst  the  wall,  that  is, 
to  place  his  hand  on  his  head.  The  player,  who  is  making  the 
"back"  tries  in  every  way  (except  by  straightening  up)  to  throw 
the  player  oS  his  back  and  so  prevent  his  crowning  of  the  standing 
player.  If  the  "back"  succeeds  in  doing  this,  the  one  whom  he 
throws  oS  takes  his  place  behind  this  stooping  player  in  the  udm 
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general  potion,  grasping  him  around  the  waist  and  bending  hit 
head  to  one  side  or  against  the  forward  player,  thus  lengthening 
the  line  of  backs.  Another  player  then  jumps  on  the  backs,  tries 
to  make  his  way  to  the  one  who  is  upright  and  crown  him.  Any 
(dayer  who  succeeds  in  crowning  the  upright  player  changes  places 
with  him,  the  one  winning  who  has  done  this  the  most  times  ^hen 
thefdayends 

SKYTB  THE  BOB 
9  to  to  flayers. 

Playground;  seashore. 

Note,  —  The  word  "skyte**  means  a  sharps  glandng  bkyw,  and  as  here  used 
indicates  the  way  in  which  the  stones  are  thrown  at  the  "bob." 

This  game  is  played  with  buttons  and  stones.  Each  player  b 
provided  with  one  or  more  buttons  called  ''men."  A  small,  flat 
stone  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  may  be  used  as  a  man  in  place  of 
a  butt(»L  In  addition,  each  player  is  provided  with  a  flat  stone 
called  a  ''pitcher."  A  flat  stone,  small,  but  somewhat  larger  than 
the  pitchers,  is  placed  on  the  ground  as  a  base  on  which  the  men 
are  piled,  and  b  called  the  "bob."  The  game  consists  in  hitting 
the  bob  with  a  pitcher  so  as  to  knock  over  the  pile  of  men,  the  men 
becoming  the  property  of  the  thrower  or  not,  according  to  their 
position  as  they  fall. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from  the  pile  of  men  a  line  is 
drawn  from  which  the  players  throw.  Each  player  in  turn  toes 
the  line  and  throws  his  pitcher  so  as  to  strike  the  bob  or  base  imder 
the  pile  of  men,  his  object  being  to  make  these  men  fall  off.  Any 
men  that  are  knocked  off,  and  lie  nearer  to  the  pitcher  where  it  fell 
than  to  the  bob,  become  the  property  of  the  player  who  threw  the 
pitcher.  The  second  player  then  takes  his  turn,  but  his  play 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  first  player,  as  any  men  that  he 
drives  nearer  to  the  first  player's  pitcher  belong  to  the  latter.  Any 
man  which  lies  nearer  to  the  second  player's  pitcher,  however, 
than  to  the  bob  or  to  the  first  player's  pitcher,  belongs  to  this  second 
player.  This  b  continued  by  the  different  players  in  succession, 
the  player  winning  who  has  the  largest  number  when  all  of  the  men 
ire  disposed  of,  or  when  all  have  thrown. 
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SLAP  CATCH 

(HcndiUp) 
to  to  JO  or  mor»  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  Khoolroom. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  with  one  in  the  center.  Tliose  ia 
the  circle  bend  their  elbows,  which  should  touch  the  sides,  and 
extend  their  bands  in  front,  with  palms  downward.  The  object 
of  the  one  in  the  center  is  to  slap  the  hands  (A  any  player  in  the  circle 
while  thus  extended.  The  circle  players  may  bold  the  hands 
downward  or  sideways  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arms, 
or  change  the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  one  sli^iped  in  thb  way 
changes  places  with  the  one  in  the  coiter. 

The  success  of  this  game  will  depend  upon  the  alertness  of  the 
one  who  is  in  the  center,  who  should  dodge  quickly  and  unex- 
pectedly from  one  part  of  the  circle  to  another,  with  many  feints 
and  false  moves  that  will  keep  the  circle  players  uncertain  where 
he  is  going  to  slap  next.  Played  in  this  way,  the  game  calls  for 
much  alertness  on  the  part  ot  all  concerned.  The  circle  should 
not  be  too  large,  or  the  action  will  be  too  slow  to  be  interesting. 

SCSOOLROOM.  —  In  the  schoolroom  this  is  played  in  groups  with 
the  players  seated  instead  of  in  a  curcit  Two  rows  face  each  other 
to  form  a  group,  with  feet  drawn  well  under  the  seats.  The  oae 
who  is  It  walks  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

SLAP  JACK 

(Hot  Slap  Jack;  Skipawa]^ 

10  to  JO  or  mart  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  clasping  hands.  One  player  runs 
aroimd  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  tags  another  as  he  runs.  The 
player  tagged  immediately  leaves  his  place  and  runs  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  object  of  both  runners  is  to  get  back  fint 
to  the  vacant  place.  Whoever  succeeds  wins,  and  remains  in  that 
place,  the  one  left  out  becoming  runner  the  next  time. 

This  is  sometimes  varied  by  having  the  players  bow  and  shake 
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hands  as  thejr  meet.  This  adds  an  element  of  self-control^  but  de- 
tracts from  the  vigor  and  sport  of  the  game.  This  game  is  one  of 
the  standard  favorites  for  little  children. 

SCHOOUtOQll.  —  In  the  schoolroom  this  game  is  played  with  all 
of  the  pupils  seated  except  one.  The  odd  player  walks  or  nms 
through  the  aisles,  touches  some  player,  and  nms  on  around  the 
room  in  the  direction  he  is  going.  The  one  touched  at  once  leaves 
his  seat  and  runs  around  the  room  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
one  wins  who  first  gets  back  to  the  vacant  seat.  Dodging  through 
aisles  to  shorten  distance  is  not  allowed ;  the  run  must  be  around 
the  outer  aisles  of  the  roouL 

SLIPPER  SLAP 
MO  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  oiU  of  doors. 

This  game  b  played  with  a  slipper,  or  a  piece  of  paper  folded 
in  several  thicknesses  to  present  a  surface  of  about  three  by  eight 
inches,  firm  but  flexible.  This  may  be  crumpled  at  one  end  to  form 
a  sort  of  handle,  if  desired. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.  The  others  stand 
in  a  circle,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  so  that  the  center  player  cannot 
see  what  goes  on  behind  their  backs.  The  players  then  pass  the 
slipper  from  hand  to  hand  behind  their  backs,  taking  every  favor- 
able opportunity  to  slap  the  one  in  the  center  with  it ;  but  instantly 
that  this  is  done  the  player  holding  the  slipper  must  put  it  again 
behind  he  back  and  pass  it  to  the  next  player,  to  avoid  being  caught 
with  the  slipper  in  his  hand.  The  one  in  the  center  should  try  to 
catch  any  player  who  thus  slaps  him  before  the  slipper  is  passed 
to  another  player. 

Very  rapid  action  and  much  sport  may  be  had  from  this  game. 
It  is  nilable  to  hit  the  center  player  with  nothing  but  the  slipper, 
but  the  players  will  use  any  other  feints  they  choose  to  mislead  him 
as  to  who  holds  the  slipper,  pretending  to  pass  it,  or  making  a  false 
move  as  though  to  hit  him,  etc.  The  center  player  must  catch  one 
of  the  drde  men  with  the  slipper  actually  in  his  hands  to  have  it 
count    Should  this  be  done,  he  changes  places  with  that  player. 

This  game  may  be  played  in  the  schoolroom,  the  class  being 
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divided  into  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  players  each.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  parlor  game,  and  is  fuU  of  iport  if  played  by  quick,  akxl 
players. 

Tliii  sune  ii  fmn  Dcnmuk. 

SMUGGLING  THE  GBG 

10  or  JO  to  mart  players. 
Out  of  doors. 

Thii  !■  an  old  Scotch  gamci  evident^  en  outgnwth  of  ynnggHug,  itt^ 
"geg"  ii  a  small  treuure  or  object  euilr  hmmdled,  nich  u  ■  pocket  knife,  k^, 
marble,  etc. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  parties,  one  called  the 
"Outs"  and  the  other  the  "Ins."  A  den  about  four  feet  by  six 
in  size  is  marked  on  the  ground  in  some  central  place.  Both 
parties  agree  on  boundaries  beyond  which  it  b  unfair  to  go,  though 
the  space  available  for  play  should  be  very  considerable.  It  is 
determined  by  lot  or  by  counting  out  which  of  the  parties  shall 
be  the  first  Outs,  or  smugglers,  this  being  the  more  desirable  position. 
The  Outs  have  the  geg,  or  treasure,  which  they  give  to  one  of  their 
number  in  a  manner  that  leaves  his  identity  unknown  to  the  Ins. 
They  may  do  this  by  going  out  of  sight  around  a  comer  of  a  build- 
ing and  choosing  one  of  their  number  to  take  the  geg,  or  by  stand- 
ing in  a  row  within  sight  of  the  Ins,  with  their  baclts  to  a  wall  or 
fence,  and  pass  the  geg  from  hand  to  hand  behind  their  backs, 
making  many  feints  and  passes  intended  to  deceive  the  onlookers. 

When  the  geg  has  been  deposited  with  one  of  their  number,  the 
Outs  run  and  hide,  but  before  reaching  their  final  hiding  place,  must 
give  acrJl  of  "Smugglers  I"  This  is  the  signal  for  the  Ins  to  start 
on  the  chase.  The  object  of  the  Ins  is  to  catch  the  one  player 
among  the  Outs  who  is  custodian  of  the  geg.  The  identity  of  this 
player  m;iy  be  a  sheer  matter  of  surmise  aa  their  part,  when  they 
will  have  to  challenge  any  player  whom  they  may  catch.  If  the 
player  holding  the  geg  can  return  to  the  den  without  being  caught, 
his  party  wins,  and  again  goes  out  for  the  next  game.  But  if  the 
holder  of  the  geg  be  caught  before  he  gets  to  the  dai,  the  Ins  win 
the  game,  and  become  the  Outs  for  the  next  round. 
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Whenever  one  of  the  Ins  catches  one  of  the  Outs,  the  latter  is  not 
a  priscmer  until  he  is  *' crowned";  that  is,  the  pursuer  must  hold 
him,  takeoff  his  cap,  and  place  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  the  prisoner's 
head,  when  he  must  cease  to  struggle.  The  pursuer  then  demands, 
**  Deliver  up  the  gegl''  which  must  be  done  at  once  should  this 
particular  smuggler  be  the  one  who  holds  it.  This  fact  is  then 
shouted  aloud,  and  all  of  the  players  return  to  the  den.  If  the 
player  cau^t  should  not  have  the  geg,  he  is  allowed  to  go  free. 

Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Outs  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Ins  as  much  as  possible  upon  players  who  do  not  hold  the 
geg,  thus  to  give  the  holder  of  it  a  chance  to  make  the  den  and  so 
win  for  his  party. 

SNOW  DART 

2  io  JO  flayers. 

For  the  snow. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  wooden  dart  about  ei^t  inches  long, 
whittled  out  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick,  pointed  ab- 
rupCty  at  (me  end,  and  sloping  gradually  to  the  other.    A  narrow 

track  or  slide  is  made  down  the  side  of 
^^  a  hill  or  inclined  place,  about  sixty  feet 

in  length.  At  four  different  points  in  this 
track  snow  barriers  or  bumpers  are  made.  The  track  is  iced 
by  throwing  water  over  it  and  letting  it  freeze. 

The  dart  is  started  at  a  point  at  the  top  of  the  track.  It  is  not 
rulable  to  shove  it;  it  must  simply  be  placed  on  the  track  and 
move  of  its  own  weight.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pass  the 
dart  in  this  way  over  as  many  of  the  barriers  as  possible  without 
its  leaving  the  tracL  Each  player  scores  one  point  for  each  barrier, 
over  which  the  dart  passes  without  leaving  the  track,  the  one 
having  the  hi^est  score  at  the  end  of  the  plajring  time  winning. 
The  players  take  turns  in  sliding  the  dart.  Any  player  who  can 
successfully  pass  his  dart  over  all  four  barriers  four  times  in  suc- 
cesBicni  wins,  irrespective  of  other  scores.  If  desired,  the  players 
may  play  m  partners. 

TUi  game  is  an  adaptadon  from  one  played  by  the  Cree  Indians.  For  it 
tlie  andior  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  Culin's  Games  of  ike  North  American 
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SNOW   SNAKE 

g  to  loor  more  players. 
For  the  snow. 

This  game  is  played  by  sktmming  or  skipping  sticks  over  thf 
hard  surface  of  the  snow,  as  stones  are  skipped  over  the  water. 
Each  player  is  provided  with  from  three  to  five  small  sticks.  These 
may  be  especially  whittled,  or  they  may  be  pieces  of  branches.  A 
perfectly  smooth  stick  is  best,  and  one  that  has  some  weight  to  it 
Each  stick  is  notched,  one  notch  on  the  first,  two  on  the  second* 
three  on  the  third,  etc. 

The  players  stand  at  a  given  line  and  take  turns  in  skimming 
their  sticks  over  the  surface  of  the  snow,  each  player  throwing  but 
one  stick  at  a  time.  When  each  player  has  thrown,  the  stick  that 
has  gone  the  farthest  scores  for  the  thrower  according  to  the  nimi- 
ber  of  notches  on  it.  For  instance,  if  the  stick  had  but  one  notch, 
it  scores  one  point  for  the  player;  a  three-notched  stick  scores 
three  points,  etc.  The  sticks  are  then  gathered  up  and  put  to  one 
side,  and  each  player  in  turn  throws  the  next  stick  in  his  bunch, 
the  successful  player  of  the  first  round  having  the  first  throw  in 
the  second  round,  and  scoring  in  similar  manner.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  all  of  the  sticks  have  been  thrown-  This  may  close 
the  game,  which  is  won  by  the  highest  scorer,  or  it  may  be  repeated  ■ 
indefinitely,  either  with  a  time  limit  or  until  a  certain  score  ia  ] 
reached. 

This  game  is  an  adaptation  of  one  played  by  the  Wabanaki  Indians.    Th«   I 
Northern  Indians  have  many  games  belonging  lo  the  Snow  Snake  class. 

SPANISH   FLY 

$  to  ^  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog  in  which  the  leader  (first  over)  sets   I 
feats  for  the  others  to  perform,  as  in  Follow  the  Leader,  any  player 
who  fails  taking  the  place  of  the  back.    The  following  feats  are 
popular :  — 

The  jumper  leaps  over,  touching  the  back  with  one  hand  (mly 
and  waving  bis  cap  with  the  other. 
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The  Jumper  feapB  over  without  touching  the  bti^ 

The  jumper  makes  a  quarter  turn  whfle  going  over. 

H4T8  OM IXBCC  —  The  leader,  as  he  vaults,  places  his  cap  on  th« 
badL,  and  must  dear  without  touching  it  Each  player,  in  turn, 
adds  his  hat  to  the  pfle,  the  last  player  having  to  jump  over  alL 
If  any  one  kno^  over  the  pfle,  he  must  become  back,  and  the  game 
begins  over  again.  If  all  jump  successfully,  the  last  one  over  then 
jumps  again,  removing  his  hat  as  he  goes  over  without  distiurbing 
the  others,  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  removed. 

HATS  FULL  OF  WATBK.  —  The  jumper  places  his  own  hat  on  his 
head  upside  down  and  balances  it  there  while  leaping  over  the 
back. 

.  SPANS 

2io  joftayers. 

(hU  of  doors;  indoors. 

This  is  a  game  played  by  snapping  buttons  against  a  wall,  their 
Iftfwiing  point  determining  a  score.  Each  player  has  a  button. 
One  of  the  players  lays  his  button  on  the  groimd  near  a  wall  or 
fence.  The  oUiers,  in  turn,  snap  their  buttons  against  the  wall 
so  as  to  rebound  near  to  that  of  the  first  player.  Should  the  button 
snapped  drop  within  one  hand  reach  or  span  (i.e.  the  distance 
between  stretched  thumb  and  fingers)  of  the  button  first  laid  down, 
it  scores  two  points  for  the  player  throwing  it.  If  it  comes  within 
two  such  spans  of  the  first  button,  it  scores  one  point.  Should  it 
hit  this  button  and  bounce  away  within  but  one  span,  it  counts  four 
points.  Should  it  so  bounce  within  two  spans,  it  scores  three  points ; 
and  should  it  go  farther  than  this,  it  scores  but  one  point.  The 
number  of  points  in  the  game,  twenty-five  or  fifty,  is  agreed  on  at 
the  outset.  The  players  take  regular  tiuns,  and  the  first  to  score 
the  required  number  wins  the  game. 

SPIN  THE  PLATTER 

(See  abo  Ify  Lad/s  ToOeO 

JO  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Parlor;  schoolroom. 

All  the  players  are  niunbered  and  seated  in  a  circle,  except  one, 
who  stands  in  the  center  and  twirls  a  platter,  tray,  or  some  othei 
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round  object  As  he  starts  it  spinning,  he  calls  any  niunber  thai 
he  chooses,  and  the  player  bearii^  that  number  must  at  once  spring 
forward  and  tiy  to  catch  the  platter  before  it  ceases  to  spin  and 
falls  to  the  floor.  If  successful,  he  returns  to  his  place  in  the  circle 
If  not  successful,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  spinner  and  pays  a  forfeit. 
The  forfeits  are  all  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  by  calling  the  players  by  nanK 
instead  of  numbering  them. 

SPOONINa 

10  to  30  ptayers. 

CkUdretCs  party;  advU  house  party. 

All  but  one  of  the  plajrers  stand  in  a  circle;  The  odd  player  U 
blindfolded  and  plac«I  in  the  center.  He  is  given  two  sUver  table- 
spoons. The  players  in  the  circle  clasp  hands  and  move  aroimd 
until  the  blindfolded  player  clicks  the  spoons  together,  at  which 
signal  the  circle  must  stand  still. 

The  blindfold  player  then  goes  up  to  any  one  in  the  circle,  and 
by  feeling  over  the  face  and  head  with  the  bowls  of  the  spoons  must 
identify  the  player.  He  may  not  feel  on  the  shoulders  or  around 
the  neck,  only  on  the  face  and  head.  A  player  may  stoop  to  disguise 
bis  height  for  this,  but  otherwise  may  not  evade  the  touch  of  the 
spoons.  If  the  blindfold  player  correctly  identifies  the  one  before 
him,  they  exchange  places.  If  incorrect  in  his  guess,  the  play  is 
repeated. 

This  may  be  a  very  anmring  game  tor  either  diildren  at  adult»i  Tbeandm 
has  aeen  it  played  wUh  gteat  succeta  under  both  ocatdidona 

SQUIRREL  AND  NUT 

to  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

All  of  the  pupils  but  one  ut  at  their  desks  with  heads  bowed  oa 
the  arms  as  though  sleeping,  but  each  with  a  hand  outstretched. 
The  odd  player,  who  is  the  squirrel,  and  carries  a  nut,  runs  OD 
tiptoe  up  and  down  through  the  usles,  and  at  his  w  her  discretioa 
drops  the  nut  into  one  of  the  waiting  hands.    The  player  who  qeli 
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the  nut  at  once  jumps  up  from  his  seat  and  chases  the  squirrel, 
who  is  safe  only  when  he  reaches  his  nest  (seat).  Should  the 
squirrd  be  caught  before  he  reaches  his  nest,  he  must  be  squirrel 
the  second  time.  Otherwise  the  player  who  received  the  nut  be- 
ccHnes  the  next  squirrd. 

It  is  scaicdy  necessary  to  say  that  the  other  players  wake  up 
to  watdi  the  chase 

SQUIRREL  m  TREES 
JO  to  MOO  ftayon. 

Schoolroom;  ftayground;  gymnasiunk 

The  game  is  veiy  like  Hound  and  Rabbtti  but  is  a  little  less  ez« 
citing,  and  under  some  circumstances  better  adapted  to  very  young 
children* 

Most  of  the  players  stand  in  groups  of  three,  with  hands  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  forming  hollow  trees.  In  each  tree  is  a  player 
representing  a  squirrel,  and  there  is  also  one  odd  squirrel  without 
a  tree.  The  teacher  or  leader  daps  her  hands,  when  all  of  the 
players  must  run  for  other  trees,  and  the  odd  squirrd  tries  to  secure 
a  tre^  the  one  who  is  left  out  being  the  odd  squirrd  next  time. 

STAGE  GOAGH 

10  to  60  or  mono  flayers. 

Parlor i  schoolroom;  gymnasium. 

A  leader  is  chosen  who  has  a  faculty  for  tdlihg  a  story.  This 
leader  gives  to  each  of  the  players  the  name  of  some  part  of  a  stage 
coadi  or  of  its  contents.  Thus,  one  may  be  the  whip,  one  the 
wheds,  one  the  cushions,  one  the  windows,  others  the  brake,  driver, 
harness,  horses,  passengers,  induding  spedfically  the  fat  old  gentle* 
man,  the  woman  with  the  bandbox,  etc. 

Where  there  are  many  players,  several  may  be  given  the  same 
name;  thouf^  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  not  all  be  seated  near 
togetlier.  The  leader  then  tells  a  story  in  which  the  various  parts 
of  a  stage  coach  are  mentioned,  and  whenever  he  names  one  oi 
these  parts  or  artides,  the  player  or  players  bearing  that  name 
ttoit  get  «p  inMantly,  whiri  around  once,  and  sit  down  again. 
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Any  player  failing  to  do  this  must  pay  a  forfeit  Whenever  Hu^ 
story  teller  says  "Stage  Coacbl"  all  of  the  players  must  get 
up  and  turn  around.  At  the  end  of  this  story  he  will  manage  to 
have  the  stage  coach  meet  with  a  catastrophe,  and  as  soon  as  he 
says  "The  stage  coach  upset  I  "all  of  the  players  must  change 
seats.  The  leader  takes  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  for  himself, 
and  the  player  who  is  left  without  a  seat  becomes  leader  for  the 
next  game,  or  must  distribute  the  forfeits.  For  large  numbers 
there  should  be  several  more  players  than  chairs. 

The  leader  ma.y  say,  for  e\ajnple  "  It  being  a  beautiful  spring  day,  the  old 
lady  with  Ike  bandbox  [here  the  old  lady  must  get  up  and  turn  around]  dc 
dded  to  visit  her  daughter,  and  so  took  a  seat  in  the  stage  coach  [everybody  tumi 
around];  she  found  the  cushions  [cushions  turo  around]  very  comfortable  uatil 
the  fat  old  gentleman  [fat  old  gentleman  tums  around]  got  in,  when  the  plaov  I 
seemed  to  her  very  crowded,  and  she  was  glad  to  open  the  windows;  tbs  \ 
driver  cracked  his  whip,  the  wheels  creaked,  the  horses  strained  at  the  harnest, 
and  away  they  started  on  their  journey,"  etc 

The  interest  of  the  game  may  be  enhanced  by  connecting  the  stage  coach. 
Its  passengers,  and  journey  with  some  well-known  story,  as  of  Mr.  Pidtwkk 
and  SatQ  Wellcr,  or  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 


STAKE  GUARD 
(See  also  Duck  on  a  Rock.) 


4 


10  to  JO  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Duci  on  a  Rock,  and  in  this  form  is  weD 
adapted  to  use  indoors  as  well  as  out  of  doom  The  game  differs  from  the 
ordinary  games  of  Duck  on  a  Rock  chiefly  in  the  limited  territory  to  which  ibf 
guard  is  confined. 

A  stake  is  driven  in  the  groimd  (or  if  in  a  gynmasJum,  an  Indian 
club  is  placed)  in  the  center  of  a  square  plainly  marked,  and  measur- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  A  throwing  line  is  drawn  twenty  or 
more  feet  from  the  stake.  The  game  is  played  with  bean  bags, 
and  begins  with  the  choice  of  a  guard.  This  choice  h  made  by 
all  of  the  players  standing  on  the  throwing  line  and  throwing  their 
bags  at  the  stake.  The  player  whose  bag  falls  farthest  away  from 
the  stake  becomes  the  first  guard. 

The  stake  guard  places  his  bag  on  top  of  the  stake  (or  club). 
The  other  players  line  up  on  the  throwing  line.    Upon  a  giveo 
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digm  feom  a  leader  or  captain,  all  of  the  players  throw  their  bags 

sfannltanfously  at  the  stake,  trying  to  displace  the  bag  on  top  of  it 

Kfwrkmg  over  the 

dub    aooomplishes 

the  same  purpose. 

Eadi  player  must 

then  try  to  regain 

his  bagi  but  in  dO' 

ing  this  he  may  be 

tagg^  by  the  guard. 

If  this  be  done,  he 

dianges  {daces  with 

the    guud      The 

guard  may  only  ^ag 

a  jdayer,  however, 

within  the  limits  of 

the     square    8ur» 

rounding  the  stakes 

beycHid    which   he 

may  not  go;   and  ^''~^"" 

he    may   do    ths 
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only  after  he  has  replaced  his  own  bag  on  top  of  the  stake. 

Any  player  failing  to  recover  his  bag  at  once  will  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  when  the  guard  is  next  occupied  in  replacing 
hk  own  bag.  Any  player  thus  waiting  for  his  bag  may  linger  near 
the  boundaries  of  the  center  square. 

Should  the  guard  succeed  in  tagging  a  player  withm  the  square, 
that  {dayer  must  at  once  place  his  own  bag  on  the  stake,  and  the 
guard  must  try  to  get  his  bag  and  escape  from  the  square  before 
this  new  guard  can  place  his  bag  and  tag  him.  As  soon  as  a 
player  recovers  his  bag  and  escapes  from  the  center  square,  he 
should  go  at  once  to  the  starting  line,  and  may  throw  again  immedi- 
ately far  the  center  bag.  The  game  progresses  better,  however,  if 
all  of  the  throwing  be  done  simultaneously,  the  returning  players 
waiting  for  a  s^^nal  from  the  leader  before  throwing. 

As  pla3nRS  become  pfofident,  the  game  may  be  made  more  skillful  and  m 
ieitHing  fay  inoeasiog  the  (fistance  between  the  throwing  line  and  the  stake, 
•nd  ate  fay  JBMrm'ng  the  ite  ol  the  tquaie  drawn  around  the  stake,  in  which 
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STEALING  STICKS 

(See  also  Frisontr's  Bate.) 
10  to  30  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasiutn. 

The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  small  goal 
marked  o£E  at  the  rear  of  each  part,  in  which  six  sticks  are  placed. 
Each  player  who  reaches  the  enemy's 
goal  safely  may  carry  one  stick  back 
to  his  own  goal,  and  may  not  be  caught 
while  carrying  it  back.  If  caught  in 
the  enemy's  territory  before  reaching 
the  goal,  a  player  must  remain  a 
prisoner  in  the  goal  imtil  touched  by 
one  of  his  own  side ;  neither  may  be 
caught  while  returning.  Any  player 
may  catch  any  opnonent,  except  under 
the  rules  just  stated.  No  stick  may  be 
taken  by  a  side  while  any  of  its  men  are 
prisoners.  The  game  is  won  by  the 
side  gaining  all  of  the  sticks. 

This  game  Is  known  also  by  the  name  ol 

Stsauno  Sticks  Scots  and  English  and  probably  originated  in 

border  warfare.    The  playeis  soDietimes  cdd- 

ribule  some  atticle  of  wearing  ap>parel  to  the  pile  of  property  that  is  to  be 

tolen  instead  of  using  sticks  for  the  purpose.      Cape  and  coats  aie  the  uaual 


STEP 

S  to  30  or  more  players.  ^M 

Playground;  gymnasium.  ' 

The  ground  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  apart.  One  player,  who  is  chosen  to  be  coimter, 
stands  on  one  of  these  lines  with  his  back  lo  the  other  players,  whc 
line  up  on  the  opposite  line. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  who  are  lined  up  in  the 
rear  to  advance  forward  imtil  they  cross  the  line  where  the  counter 
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h  gtatJopedL    Thejr  may  only  advance,  however,  by  short  stages, 
duriiig  which  the  player  in  front  counts  ten. 

The  game  starts  by  this  forward  player  counting  ten  loudly  and 
laiAfly,  the  other  players  moving  forward  while  he  does  this,  but 
immediatdy  that  he  says  ''  Ten  1"  they  must  stand  still,  and  he  at 
once  turns  to  look  at  them.  He  will  call  the  name  of  any  player  ot 
players  whom  he  sees  moving,  and  any  so  called  must  go  back  to 
the  starting  line  and  begin  over  again.  This  coimting  of  ten  by 
the  one  player  and  moving  forward  of  the  others  continues  imtil 
lU  have  crossed  the  line  where  the  counter  stands.  The  last  oLe 
over  diaiiges  jdaces  with  him  for  the  next  game. 

TUi  gune  it  a  great  fiivorite,  espedafly  with  girls,  though  the  writer  has 
known  many  boys  to  play  it  persistently.  The  players  will  learn  to  use  much 
auitioo  in  miofii^  forward,  often  stopping  before  the  count  of  ten,  to  be  sure 
that  Hiey  sliaO  not  be  cau^  in  motion.  The  progress  thus  made  may  seem 
ilower  than  that  of  tliose  who  dash  forward  to  the  hst  moment,  but  as  with  the 
luute  and  toitoise^  this  slower  but  continuous  method  often  wins. 


STILL  POND;  NO  MORE  MOVINGI 

(Still  water,  sdll  water,  stopl) 
Jto  jocr  imfv  flayers. 

Parlor;  gymnasmm;  playground. 

One  player  b  blindfolded ;  the  others  scatter  promiscuously. 
The  blindfolded  player  is  led  to  the  center  of  the  playground,  and 
asked:  — 

^How  many  horses  has  your  father  in  his  stable?*^ 

He  replies,  "Three.*' 

••What  color  are  they?** 

''Black,  white,  and  gray.** 

*'Tum  around  three  times  and  catch  whom  you  may.  ** 
TheUindfolded  player  b  then  spun  aroimd  so  as  to  confuse  his  sense 
of  direction.  He  then  says,  "Still  pond;  no  more  moving  I" 
whereupon  the  other  players  must  stand  still,  being  allowed  only 
three  steps  thereafter.  The  blindfolded  player  begins  to  grope  for 
the  olhen.  When  he  catches  one,  he  must  guess  by  touching  the 
Vabp  dress,  etc.,  whom  he  has  caught.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  the 
Vlqrer  dianges  places  with  him.    If  incorrectly,  he  must  go  on  with 
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his  search.  The  players  may  resort  to  any  reasonable  devices  fel 
escaping  the  hands  of  the  groping  blind  man,  such  as  stooping  oi 
dodging,  so  long  as  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  steps.  When 
caught,  a  player  may  try  to  disguise  his  identity  by  """^'"g  himsdf 
shorter,  etc 

STONE 
10  to  30  or  mere  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  large  circle  is  drawn  cm  the  ground  or  floor  in  the  center  ot  tbb 
play  space.  At  either  end  of  the  ground  a  goal  is  nmriied  off. 
One  player,  chosen  to  be  stme,  sits  cm  the  floor  in  the  circle. 
The  other  players  stand  around  outside  the  circle,  taunting  the 
stone  by  stepping  over  into  his  territory.  Suddenly,  and  the  more 
tmexpectedly  the  better,  the  stone  rises  and  runs  for  the  other 
players,  who  are  only  safe  from  taking  when  behind  one  of  the 
goals.  Any  one  so  tagged  becomes  a  stone  and  joins  the  first 
stone  in  sitting  near  the  center  of  the  circle.  They  also  join  him 
in  chasing  the  other  players  whenever  he  gives  the  signaL  This 
continues  until  all  the  players  have  been  tagged. 

STOOP  TAG 

("Squat  "Tag) 
4  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

One  player  is  It  and  chases  the  others,  trying  to  t3%  one  of  them. 
A  player  may  escape  being  tagged  by  suddenly  stooping  or  "squat- 
ting"; but  each  player  may  stoop  hut  three  times.  After  the  third 
time  of  stooping,  the  player  may  resort  only  to  running  to  esc^M 
being  tagged.     Any  player  tagged  becomes  It. 

For  large  numbers  of  players  there  should  be  several  taggers. 

SUN  DIAL 

2  to  10  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  seashore. 

A  circle  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the 
ground.    This  is  intersected  with  straight  lines,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
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whed«  ifhidi  divide  it  into  twdve  sectioiiSi  numl^^  ooosecutivdy 
bom  one  to  Iwdve. 

One  player  is  Uindfolded,  [daced  in  the  center  (on  the  hub  of  the 
iriied),  and  turned  around  several  times  to  confuse  his  sense  of 
direction.  He  then  walks 
around  inside  the  rim  while 
counting  twdve,  or  repeating 
the  verse: — 


run  iq>die 
itnidL  ten 
He  run  dofwo  igiin, 


Sum  Dial 


He  stops  on  the  last  wordy  and 

the  number  of   the  space  in 

which  he  stands  is  saved  to 

his  credit;  for  instance,  if  he 

stops  in  section  eight,  it  soMres 

ei^  points  for  him;  if  in  section  three,  it  saves  three  points, 

etc    Should  he  stop  with  one  foot  on  a  line  or  outside  the 

drde,  he  scores  nothing.    The  [dayers  take  turns,  each  having  but 

one  trial  at  a  turn.    The  game  is  won  by  the  player  first  scoring 

twenty-five  or  fifty  points,  as  may  be  decided 


TAG 

TIk  gune  of  pUn,  oM-lidiioned  Tag  may  be  made  great  qxvt,  especially 
ff  anddenlf  and  unezpededlj  commenced  in  a  sroup  of  plajen  when  other 
inluula  seem  to  lag. 

TIk  game  has  manj  ¥axiatioos»  a  considerable  number  of  which  are  here 
ghen,  each  variation  making  practically  a  different  game. 

TUi  game  is  fbnnd  in  all  comitries  and  is  prehistoric  It  is  supposed  to 
hftve  aoRn  from  the  idea  of  fleeing  from  an  evfl  spirit,  and  in  those  forms  from 
which  immunity  is  found  by  toudiing  wood  or  iron  cr  taking  some  paiticulai 
position,  diateipedal  feature  is  supposed  to  hare  originated  in  the  idea  of  break- 
iqg  thespefl  of  the  puzsuiog  eriL 

TIk  foOowiQg  tag  games  will  be  ft>und  in  their  alphabetical  order:  — 


OoaaTig 
PcooeTig 
•^g 


Hang  Tag 
Home  Tag 
Japanese  Tag    {Over) 
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Mue  Tag  (Une  Ttg;  R%lit  Face)  Shuknr  Tig 

Old  Uao  Tag  Stoop  Tag  (Squat  T^ 

Partner  Tag  Tag 

Schoolroom  1^  WUp  Tig 

TAG 

4  to  60  fiayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

Tag  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  started  by  any  one  of  a  group 
of  players  suddenly  turning  to  another,  touching  (tagging)  bim  and 
saying  "  You're  It  1"  when  all  must  flee  from  the  one  who  is  It. 

The  player  who  is  It  may  chase  and  tag  any  other  player  whom  he 
chooses,  but  will  aid  his  own  ends  by  suddenly  turning  his  attention 
from  one  player  to  another,  or  by  doubling  back  on  his  course,  or 
resorting  to  any  of  the  other  feints  that  give  an  unexpected  tium  to 
a  game  of  chase. 

The  players  who  are  being  chased  will  add  to  the  zest  of  the  game 
by  venturing  as  close  as  possible  to  the  one  who  is  It,  calling  to  him 
and  taunting  him  with  theu:  proximity,  and  suddenly  dodging  away. 
When  a  player  is  hard  pressed  or  breathless,  or  does  not  wish  to  play, 
he  may  become  immune  from  tagging  by  crossing  any  one  &nger 
over  its  neighbor  on  either  hand,  as  the  foreflnger  over  the  middle 
finger.  It 's  considered  "  babyish,"  however,  to  resort  to  thb  unless 
there  is  some  very  good  reason.  A  player  who  has  had  a  good 
fair  chase  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  It  if  caught. 

Any  player  whom  the  chaser  tags  immediately  becomes  It,  but 
the  chaser,  in  touching  him,  must  say  "You're  It!"  At  his  own 
discretion  he  may  add  "No  fair,"  which  means  that  the  one  who 
has  just  become  It  may  not  turn  at  once  and  tag  him.  A  venture- 
some player,  however,  will  omit  this,  especially  if  he  should  tag 
another  player  from  behind,  and  trust  to  his  own  [>owers  of  dodg- 
ing for  gettmg  safely  away.  Where  there  are  a  large  niamber  of 
players,  two  or  more  may  be  chosen  to  be  It. 

TAG  THE  WALL  RELAY 

10  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

The  players  should  all  be  seated,  an  even  number  In  each  row  of 
seats.    At  a  signal,  the  last  player  m  each  line  nins  forward  and 
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tags  the  front  walL  As  soon  as  ths  player  is  out  of  the  aisle,  the 
othen  all  move  backward  one  seat.  This  leaves  the  front  seat 
vacant,  and  the  runner  having  touched  the  wall  returns  im- 
mediatdy  and  takes  this  vacant  front  seat.  As  the  player  sits 
he  raises  his  hand,  which  is  a  signal  for  the  player  who  is  now  the 
last  one  in  the  line  to  run  forward,  the  line  moving  backward  one 
place  as  soon  as  he  b  out  of  the  aisle.  He,  in  turn,  having 
touched  the  wall,  takes  the  vacant  front  seat  The  play  is  con- 
tinued in  tins  way  until  every  one  in  the  row  has  run. 

The  line  wins  whose  player,  sitting  at  the  start  in  the  front  seat, 
first  returns  to  his  seat 

As  in  all  schoolroom  games  where  there  is  running,  the  seated 
players  should  be  very  careful  to  keep  their  feet  imder  the  desks,  so 
there  will  be  nothing  in  the  aisles  over  which  the  runners  may  trip. 

Thii  ii  one  of  the  best  dass  room  games  and  b  veiy  Dopdar. 


TEN  STEPS 
io  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  indoors. 

This  is  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  and  like  all  such  games  is  best 
played  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  many  hiding  places.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  this  game  is  the  peculiar  limitation  put  on  the 
opportunity  to  hide,  which  may  even  free  the  blinder  from  his  task. 
The  one  who  is  It,  or  hunter,  blinds  his  eyes  and  counts  ten  while 
the  other  players  run  for  hiding  places.  As  soon  as  the  one  who  is 
HinHing  says  ''Ten  I"  the  players  must  all  stand  motionless  where- 
ever  they  hiq>pen  to  be,  while  he  tiims  at  once  to  look  for  them. 
Any  {dayer  whom  he  sees  moving  must  come  back  to  the  goal  and 
start  over  again.  The  hunter  repeats  this  five  times,  and  any  player 
not  entirely  out  of  sight  the  fifth  time  the  hunter  turns  must  change 
places  with  him,  the  original  hunter  becoming  a  spectator  of  the 
game.  Having  called  ''Ten!"  and  tiuned  to  look  for  moving 
players  five  times,  the  hunter  (or  the  one  taking  his  place,  as  ez« 
piahied  above)  counts  one  hundred,  to  give  the  players  time  to 
leadi  final  hiding  places,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  in  regular  I  Spy. 
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THIMBLB  RING 

to  to  30  ormon  flayen. 

Jndoorti  out  of  doors. 

All  of  the  playen  but  one  stand  m  a  drde,  each  one  daspmg 
with  his  left  hand  the  right  wrist  of  his  left-hand  nei^bor.  This 
leaves  all  of  the  ri^t  hands  free  i>nd  all  of  the  left  hands  occupied. 
The  odd  player  st&nds  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  tries  to  detect 
who  holds  the  thimble  that  b  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Each 
player  in  the  circle  places  bis  right  band  first  in  the  band  of  his 
neighbor  on  the  right  and  then  in  the  band  of  the  neighbor  on  the 
left,  keepmg  this  movement  going  rhythmically*  while  the  entire 
ciide  repeats  the  lines:  — 

"The  thjmtde  Is  gdng,  I  don't  know  wbae; 
It  Is  fint  over  here  mad  then  orer  there.'* 

When  the  player  in  the  center  thinks  he  knows  who  has  the  thimble, 
be  goes  up  to  him  and  says:  "My  lady's  lost  her  thimble.  Have 
you  it  ?"  If  correct,  these  two  players  change  places.  If  incorrect, 
the  one  who  is  It  demands  of  the  player  addressed  to  find  it.  This 
player,  in  turn,  has  one  guess.  If  correct,  he  takes  the  place  of  the 
one  who  has  the  thimble,  the  one  who  was  It  taking  the  vacant  place 
in  the  circle,  and  the  one  who  held  the  thimble  going  to  the  center. 
Should  the  player  be  incorrect  in  bis  guess,  be  changes  places  with 
the  one  in  Uie  center. 

THIRD  MAN 

(Sw  also  Thrm  Deep  and  laM  Um.) 

IS  to  itK  players. 

Playground;  gymnastum, 

Tbia  game  (s  another  fonn  ot  the  game  commontj  known  as  Three  Deep, 
but  instead  of  being  plajred  in  the  circular  formation,  the  playeis  aic  scattered 
iiT^ularly  over  the  pla;graund 

All  of  the  players  but  two  take  partners  and  scatter  in  any  insu- 
lar way.  The  players  forming  each  couple  stand  facing  each 
other,  with  the  distance  of  a  long  step  between  them.    To  make  a 
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success  of  the  game,  the  distance  should  be  considerable  between 
the  various  couples. 

Of  the  two  odd  players,  one  is  runner  and  the  other  chaser,  the 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  tag  the  runner.  The  runner  may  take 
refuge  between  any  two  players  who  are  standing  as  a  couple. 
The  moment  that  he  does  so,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is 
turned  becomes  third  man,  and  must  in  his  turn  try  to  escape  being 
tagged  by  the  chaser.  Should  the  chaser  tag  the  runner,  they 
exchange  places,  the  runner  immediately  becoming  chaser  and  the 
chaser  being  liable  instantly  to  tagging. 


THIRD  SLAP 
St0  joor  man  ftayers. 

Ftaygroumd;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  five  to  ten 
each.  One  in  each  group  is  chosen  to  be  It;  the  others  line  up  in 
front  of  him,  all  standing  at  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
from  a  goal  previously  decided  on.  The  players  in  the  line  hold  their 
hands  extended  forward  the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  elbows  being 
bent  and  touching  the  sides ;  the  palms  should  be  turned  downward. 

The  one  who  is  It  tries  to  slap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  players, 
who  may  evade  him  by  bending  the  hands  downward,  upward,  or 
sideways,  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arm  or  change 
the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  player  who  receives  three  slaps, 
whether  on  one  or  both  hands,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  third 
slap,  chases  the  one  who  is  It  toward  the  goal.  Should  the  slapper 
be  caught  before  he  reaches  the  goal,  he  must  continue  as  before, 
but  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  goal  in  safety,  he  changes  places 
with  his  pursuer,  who  becomes  It,  or  slapper,  for  the  next  round. 

Tldi  pane  may  have  mach  gpott  b  it  if  the  one  who  is  taking  the  part  ol 
al^iper  be  very  iJert  and  agile  in  his  movements,  dodging  quickly  from  one 
player  to  another,  and  making  many  false  moves  to  throw  the  players  off  their 
gaaid  as  to  where  he  b  going  to  strike  next  This  game  is  very  popular  with 
diMm^  and  is  an  amiaing  diversion  for  young  people  for  house  partiaa. 
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THREE  DEEP 

CSee kbo  TkkiMm  and  Laa Umi 
ts  to  60  fiayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  is  oat  of  Qte  standard  favorites  for  both  chltdnn  and 
adults. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  form  in  a  double  ring,  facing  inward ; 
that  is,  in  two  concoitric  circles,  with  one  player  directly  behind  an- 
other. 

There  are  seveni  methods  of  getting  playen  Into  this  fonnatlon.  One 
method  M  to  have  the  players  march  in  column  two  abreast,  fonn  in  a  drde. 
and  all  face  inward.  Another  method  b  to  have  the  pUyeis  fonn  In  a  drde 
in  single  file;  one  player  steps  in  front  of  his  neighbor  on  the  right,  and  eadi 
alternate  player  in  quick  succession  around  the  drde  does  the  same,  thus 
accomplishing  the  end  of  bringing  all  of  the  players  in  couples  one  behind  an- 

The  two  odd  players,  one  of  whom  Is  runner  and  the  other  chaser, 
start  outside  of  the  circle,  generally  one  of  them  being  on.  one  side 

of  the  circle  and  the 

other  opposite.  The 
object  of  the  game  is 
for  the  chaser  to  tag  the 
runner.  The  runner 
may  save  himself  by 
.  stopping  in  front  of  any 

I       [  \      y      couple  standing  in  the 

'       *  I      I  ]  circle,  whereupon,  that 

file  having  been  made 
"three  deep,"  the  outer 
player  or  third  man  be- 
comes at  once  liable  to 
tagging,  and  in  his  turn 
becomes     runner    and 

■naaiDKEP  tri^     to     "^«     ^^ 

chaser.    He  may  seek 
."efuge  m  the  same  way  in  front  of  a  couple. 
Should  the  chaser  tag  tiie  runner,  they  exchange  places,  the  nmnaf 


'>   ~   x^ 
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immfriiitrty  beoommg  duser,  and  the  duser  being  liaUe  ii 
to  tagging. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  alertness  b  necessary  on  the  partoi 
any  one  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  as  at  any  moment  the 
runner  may  take  refuge  in  front  of  his  file  or  couple,  making  him  the 
man  and  liable  to  be  tagged.  It  is  not  permissible  for  any 
man  to  take  refuge  in  front  of  the  couple  standing  immediately 
on  his  ri^t  or  left  when  he  becomes  third  man. 

Both  runner  and  chaser  may  dash  through  the  circl^  but 
may  not  pause  for  a  moment  within  the  circle,  except  whca  the 
runner  claims  refuge  in  front  of  some  couple.  When  players  are 
inclined  to  confuse  the  play  by  hesitating  while  running  through  the 
circle,  thb  privilege  of  running  through  is  sometimes  forbidden, 
all  the  chasing  being  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

▼ARIATIOV. —  This  game  may  be  varied  by  having  the  players 
who  form  the  circle  stand  face  to  face,  with  a  distance  of  one  long 
step  between  each  two,  instead  of  all  facing  toward  the  center  of  the 
circle.  In  this  form  of  the  game  the  numer  takes  refuge  between 
the  two  forming  the  couple,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is 
turned  being  the  third  man.  Both  runner  and  chaser  may  run 
between  the  two  circles  of  plajrers. 

This  may  be  made  one  of  the  jolliest  games  possible,  a«id  also  one  of  the  best 
for  making  slow  and  dull  playen  alert  and  active.  The  author  has  seen  many 
a  dasB  of  sbw-minded  children  waken  to  much  quicker  mental  action  Wb 
weU  as  greater  physical  agility  by  this  game.  For  adult  players  it  may  be 
thoioqg^  delightfuL  The  writer  recalls  a  class  of  adult  business  men  in  a 
Y.  IC.  C  A.  gymnasium  who  resorted  even  to  leapfrog  tactics  in  the  strenuous 
sport  they  put  into  this  game. 

TOMMY  TIDDLER'S  GROUND 

5 10  JO  or  mare  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  b  divided  by  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  One 
of  these  belongs  to  Tommy  Tiddler,  who  stands  on  his  side  of  the 
line  and  may  not  cross  it  All  of  the  other  players  are  on  the  other 
aide  of  tbe  line,  and  venture  across  the  line  into  Tommy  Tiddler's 
ground,  taunting  hun  with  tbe  remark* —- 
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"rm  on  Tommy  Tiddler's  grouo^ 
Picking  up  gold  and  silverl" 


Tommy  may  tag  any  one  on  his  grotind,  and  any  one  so  tagged] 
changes  places  with  him.  The  players  will  learn  to  add  to  the  " 
terest  of  the  game  by  venturing  ^  near  Tommy  Tiddler  as  possil 
and  being  very  tantalizing  in  inducing  him  to  ran  after  them. 
Tommy  Tiddler,  on  his  part,  will  find  opportunity  for  considerable 
finesse,  such  as  in  appearing  to  give  his  attention  entirely  to  one 
player,  then  suddenly  turning  and  dashing  for  another. 


^3 
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TOSSING  WANDS 

10  lo  60  or  more  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  played  in  two  forms,  line  form  and  circle  fonn. 

LINE  FORU. —  The  players  stand  in  two  lines  or  ranks  facing 
each  other,  all  those  in  one  line  being  provided  with  gvmnasium 
wands  about  three  feet  in  length.  A  leader  is  appointed  who  either 
counts  or  commands  as  a  signal  for  tossing  the  wands  back  and 
forth  from  one  line  to  the  other;  as,  "One,  two,  three  —  tossi" 
This  is  even  more  effective  if  gymnastic  movements  be  taken  on  the 
three  counts,  as  bending  the  trunk  forward  with  the  wand  down- 
ward, stretching  the  arms  upward  with  the  wand  overhead,  extend- 
ing it  forward  at  shoulder  height,  and  then  tossing  backward  over 
the  head.  The  signals  for  this  would  be  "  Bend !  Stretch  I 
Outl    Tossl" 

The  wands  should  first  be  held  in  the  hand  with  the  palms  up- 
ward, and  caught  with  the  hands  in  the  same  position.  Later,  the 
hand  position  should  be  reversed,  the  wand  being  grasped  with  the 
downward-turned  palms. 

CIRCLE  FORM.  —  When  players  are  proBcJent  in  catching  in 
opposite  lines  or  ranks,  they  should  form  a  circle,  facing  around  in 
single  file,  each  player  being  provided  with  a  wand  which  is  tossed 
backward  over  the  head  and  caught  by  the  player  behind.  This 
may  be  done  best  rhythmically  with  the  exercises  and  commanda 
mentioned  above,  "Bendl  Stretch!  Outl  Tossl"  The  wand 
should  be  caught  with  the  palms  outward. 
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Any  player  failing  to  catch  a  wand  drops  out  of  the  game.  With 
A  little  practice,  however,  this  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  quick 
drill  rather  than  a  game;  but  it  is  a  most  interesting,  skillful,  and 
divertii^  play. 

TRADES 

10  to  60  or  more  flayers. 

Indoors;  otU  of  doors. 

This  game  is  the  boys'  form  of  the  game  played  by  girls  as  ''Old 
Woman  from  the  Woods."  The  players  divide  into  two  equal 
parties.  One  party  retires  and  decides  on  some  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, whereupon  they  advance  toward  thesecond  party,saying: — 

''Here  are  some  men  from  Botany  Bay. 
Got  any  work  to  gi^e  us  to-day?" 

The  second  party  asks,  "What  can  you  do?''  The  first  party 
answers, "  Anything. "  The  second  party  says, "  Set  to  work,  then  1 '' 
fdiereupon  they  go  through  pantomimic  motions  descriptive  of  the 
occupation  chosen,  such  as  planing,  sawing,  or  hammering,  for  the 
carpenter;  the  motions  of  the  bricklayer,  tailor,  cobbler,  motor-man, 
etc  The  second  party  guesses  what  this  pantomime  indicates. 
Should  they  guess  correctly,  they  have  a  turn  at  representing  a  trade. 
Should  they  f aO,  the  first  party  has  another  trial 

When  played  in  a  playground  or  gymnasiimi,  where  there  is  a 
good  running  space,  a  successful  guess  ^ould  be  followed  by  a  chase 
of  the  actors  by  the  guessing  party,  any  players  caught  before  a 
designated  goal  line  is  reached  having  to  join  the  party  of  their 
captors.    The  party  wins  which  secures  all  of  the  players. 

Tht  following  activities  and  occupations  were  shown  by  one  class  of  aty 
boys:  milking  oows,  grinding  co£Fee,  hanging  wail  paper,  traveling  salesmen 
(diqtiaying  and  measming  goods),  rooting  a  basehall  team,  Marathon  race, 
piddng  dierries,  basket-hall  game,  oiling  sewing  machine,  bk>wing  up  bicyclt 
tiiesk  funning  a  lawn  mower,  briddaTing. 

TREE  PARTT 
S  io  60  flayers. 

Out  of  doors. 

In  these  days  of  nature  study  this  game  is  especially  appropriate. 
It  may  be  used  on  any  ground  or  strip  of  woodland  where  there  is  a 
variety  of  trees,  the  game  consisting  in  identifying  the  trees. 
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A  tag  or  card  is  fastened  on  oat  or  more  trees  of  each  varietj 
ffitbin  certain  prescribed  limits.  These  cards  may  be  made  as 
fanciful  or  as  rustic  as  desired.  Birch  bark  is  very  appropriate  for 
them,  and  fcff  either  birch  bark  or  a  convoitiooal  card  a  pretty  ele- 
ment may  be  added  by  writing  some  appropriate  quotation  or  verse, 
after  the  Japanese  custom.  The  main  object  of  each  card,  how- 
ever, is  to  bear  a  number.  Each  player  is  provided  with  a  card  or 
slip  of  paper  containing  a  list  of  numbers  correspondii^  to  Uiose  on 
the  trees.  Thus,  if  ^teen  trees  be  numbered,  there  should  be 
fiftem  numbers  on  each  player's  card. 

The  players,  having  been  provided  each  with  a  card  and  pencil, 
wander  at  will  over  the  designated  territory.  Whenever  a  number 
is  discovered  on  a  tree,  the  player,  if  he  knows  the  name  of  the  tree, 
writes  it  on  his  own  card  opposite  the  corresponding  number.  For 
most  companies,  popular  rather  than  botanical  names  of  the  trees 
are  permissible.  At  a  signal  —  a  bell,  whistle,  horn,  or  call  —  the 
players  all  assemble.  The  host  or  hostess  then  reads  a  correct  list, 
each  player  checking  the  card  that  he  holds.  The  player  wins  who 
has  the  largest  number  of  names  correct 

The  wnter  has  known  this  game  to  be  a  most  beautiful  diveisioa  for  a  lawn 
party  on  a  large  estate,  and  haa  a  feeling  appreciation  of  how  many  trees  molt 
people  will  find  it  hard  to  name  in  even  a  familiar  strip  of  woodland. 

TRIPLE  CHANGE 

10  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;   parlor. 

The  players  form  a  circle,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  stand 
in  the  center.  Those  forming  the  circle  and  those  in  the  center 
number  off  in  threes.  The  players  in  the  center  take  turns  in  calling 
each  his  number,  as*'Oner'  "Twol"  or  "Threel"  whereupon 
.'■11  of  the  players  in  the  circle  who  hold  that  number  quickly  change 
places  with  each  other,  the  one  who  called  the  number  trying  to 
catch  one  as  he  runs  to  a  new  place.  Any  player  so  caught 
changes  places  with  the  caller.  For  instance,  the  center  player 
may  call  "Threel"  whereupon  all  of  the  Numbers  Three  in  the 
circle  must  change  places.  They  may  do  this  by  changing  with  a 
near  neighbor,  or  tantalize  the  one  who  called  by  running  acras 
the  circle. 
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The  omleridayeis  take  tonis  in  calling  numbers.  Forinstance, 
if  the  first  one  fails  to  secure  a  place,  then  the  seoHid  of  the  center 
group  calls.  Should  the  first  succeed  in  catching  oneof  the  other 
players,  the  player  so  cau^  will  await  his  tiun  in  the  center  until 
NumbeKs  Two  and  Three  have  each  had  a  tiun  at  calling  before  he 
caUs  a  number. 

TUG  OF  WAR 

(See  Ctidk  mmd  PmB  Tug  cf  War  and  Wamd  Tug  af  War;  alid  CmiiuU  for 

Two^  under  **  FcAts  mnd  Forfeits.") 

UNDER  THE  CUCKOO'S  NEST 

5io  30  flayers. 

House  pariy;  aui  of  doors. 

One  {dayer  is  chosen  as  leader,  and  stands  up,  generally  with  his 
back  against  a  wall  or  post,  while  a  second  player,  who  is  the  cuckoo, 
bends  down,  as  for  leapfrog,  with  his  head  against  the  leader.  The 
other  {dayers  stand  around  in  a  circle,  each  placing  a  finger  on  the 
back  of  the  cuckoa  The  leader  then  '^  counts  off"  the  fingers  of  the 
players  with  the  following  rhyme,  indicating  a  finger  for  each  accent 
of  the  rhyme:  — 

**Tlie  wind  blows  east,  tbe  wind  blows  weil^ 
TIk  wind  blows  under  the  cuckoo's  nest 
Where  shall  this  or  that  one  go? 
Shsll  he  go  east  or  shall  he  go  west? 
Or  shall  he  go  under  tbe  cuckoo's  nest?'* 

Theplaycr  whose  finger  is  indicated  by  the  last  word  of  the  rhyme 
must  then  go  to  any  place  directed  by  the  cuckoo,  who,  if  he  has 
any  intimation  of  die  identity  of  the  player,  may  use  considerable 
tact  in  choosing  a  difficult  or  interesting  place;  as  on  some  high 
point  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  dimb,  or  under  some  low  object  under 
which  it  is  hard  to  crawl,  some  distant  place,  etc  One  plajrer,  how- 
ever, must  be  directed  to  hide  under  the  cuckoo's  nest,  and  this 
{daycr  takes  a  position  at  the  feet  of  the  cuckoo.  This  is  a  favored 
positicm.  When  all  of  the  players  have  been  thus  disposed,  the 
leader  calls,  ''Pcmi,  pom,  cooketty  coo!"  As  soon  as  this  call  is 
heaidy  the  playeo  run  bade  and  pound  the  cuckoo  on  the  back  untfl 
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the  last  one  is  in.    This  last  one  becomes  the  cuckoo  for  th« 
repetition  of  the  game. 

VAULTING  SEATS 

lo  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

This  game  Is  played  the  same  as  Changing  Seats,  except  that 
the  pupils  vault  over  the  seals  instead  of  sitting  in  them.  The 
game  may  be  played  anywhere  above  the  third  year. 

The  teacher  gives  the  order  "  Right,  jump ! "  whereupon  all  of 
the  pupils  jump  over  their  seats  toward  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
room.  The  row  that  is  displaced,  now  standing  in  the  right-hand 
aisle,  runs  at  once  around  the  room  to  the  left-hand  aisle.  The 
teacher  then  repeats  her  command.  The  directions  for  the  vault- 
mg  should  be  varied  and  unexpected,  several  being  given  to  the 
right,  then  several  to  the  left,  etc. 

The  method  of  vaulting  is  to  place  one  hand  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  desk  at  the 
back  of  the  seat  to  be  vaulted  over,  and  one  hand  on  the  desk  that  goes  with 
tbe  aeat  to  be  vaulted  over.  The  hand  abould  preferably  be  placed  halfway 
betweea  the  two  aisles,  to  assist  both  the  jump  and  the  landing.  While  plac- 
ing the  hands,  pupils  should  crouch  in  a  position  ready  (o  spring,  with  the 
heels  raised,  knees  spread  outward,  and  back  straight  and  erea.  "Hiey  should 
land  in  the  same  position,  as  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  knee,  and  hip  joints  bi 
tbe  jar  of  landing. 

WAND  RACE 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 

An  objective  line,  fence,  or  wall  is  chosen,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  from  it  and  parallel  with  it  a  starting  line  is  drawn.  The 
playeis  stand  behind  this  line  and  toe  it.  If  there  be  a  large  number, 
they  form  in  competitive  files  as  for  a  relay  race,  the  leaders  of  each 
division  toeing  the  line.  Each  leader  balances  on  the  forefinger  a 
gymnasium  wand,  the  olher  hand  being  placed  on  the  hip,  and 
walks  forward  to  the  objective  line,  all  starting  at  a  given  signal 
Should  the  wand  be  dropped,  it  must  be  picked  up  and  the  effort 
resumed  from  the  place  where  this  happened. 

The  first  one  to  reach  the  objective  line  wins ;  or,  if  a  relay, 
■cores  for  bis  division.    Thedivision  wins  that  gets  the  largest  score. 
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If  deuredy  the  winnersy  i.e.  those  scoring  for  the  different  lines^ 
niay ''play  off '' against  each  other,  after  all  of  the  other  players  have 
had  their  turn. 

WAND  TUG  OF  WAR 

10  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasmm. 

This  game  b  played  with  wooden  gymnastic  wands,  from  three 
to  five  feet  in  lei^th,  and  not  less  then  one  inch  in  diameter.  There 
should  be  half  as  many  wands  as  there  are  players.  A  line  is  drawn 
across  the  center  of  the  floor  or  playground.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  divisions,  one  standing  on  each  side  of  the  dividing 
line,  so  that  each  player  faces  an  opponent  These  grasp  each  the 
end  of  a  wand,  held  horizontally  between  them.  At  a  signal  a  tug  of 
war  begins,  each  player  trying  to  pull  his  opponent  across  the  line. 
Any  one  who  puts  a  foot  on  the  ground  of  the  opponent's  territory 
ceases  the  struggle  and  must  come  across  the  line.  The  division 
wins  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  players  on  its  skle  of  the  line 
at  the  end. 

The  game  h  best  played  in  two  or  three  five-minute  intervak, 
with  rests  between* 

WATER  SPRTTB 

10  to  30  or  mare  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  players  stand  m  two  lines  facing  each  other,  with  a  large 
open  space  representing  a  river  between.  One  player,  repre- 
senting the  water  sprite,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
beckons  to  one  on  the  bank  to  cross.  This  one  signals  to  a  third 
player  on  the  opposite  bank  or  side  of  the  river.  The  two  from  the 
banks  then  run  across  to  exchange  places,  the  water  sprite  trying  to 
tag  one  of  them.  If  the  water  sprite  be  successful,  he  changes 
places  with  the  one  tagged. 

Thb  ii  a  Chinese  game,  reported  by  Miss  Ad^  M.  Fielde,  and  b  based 
upaa  die  sopentition  that  a  water  sprite  waits  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  to 
ioikt  peopfe  into  it^  pvobab^  aa  ootgrowth  of  spriog  freih^ 
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WEATHER  COCK 

to  to  60  ftaytn. 

Schoolroom. 

This  game,  besides  offering  much  sport,  may  be  made  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  familiarizing  childrai  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

The  class  having  learned  which  directiixis  are  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  one  player,  who  represents  the  weather  bureau,  stands 
in  front  of  the  others  (or  the  teacher  may  take  this  part),  and  calls 
out  which  way  the  wind  blows.  For  instance,  when  he  says,  "The 
wind  blows  north,"  the  players  turn  quickly  toward  the  north;  if 
he  says  "west,"  the  playeis  turn  to  the  west;  whenever  he  says 
"whirlwind,"  the  players  all  spin  around  quickly  three  times  on  the 
right  heel. 

The  interest  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  rapidity  and  variety 
with  which  the  leader  calls  the  various  pobts  of  the  compass.  For 
older  children,  halfway  points  may  be  named,  as  northwest,  south' 
east,  etc. 

WEE  BOLOGNA  MAN 

2  to  60  or  more  players. 

Parlor;  fiayground;  schoo^oom. 

"  I'm  the  wee  Bologna  MuL 
Always  do  the  best  you  can. 
To  foUow  the  wee  Bologna  Mul" 

A  leader  who  can  be  very  brisk  in  movement  and  resourceful  hi 
ideas  stands  in  front  of  the  other  players  and  repeats  this  verse 
rapidly,  imitating  each  time  he  repeats  the  verse  some  one  action 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  a  band.  For  instance,  the  first 
time  he  may  go  through  the  pantomime  of  playing  a  fife;  the  next 
time,  without  any  pause  between,  he  may  imitate  the  beating  of  a 
drum;  the  next,  playing  a  fiddle,  trombone,  flute,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, imitate  the  drum  major,  etc  All  of  the  oUier  players 
follow  his  movemoits. 

The  sport  will  depend  largely  upon  the  rapidi^  of  the  time  and 
the  vivacity  that  is  put  into  the  movements. 
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lOft  IHB  SGHOOUtOOlI.—  The  head  players  in  the  different 
lines  of  seats  should  take  turns  in  being  the  Bologna  Man^  and  the 
movements  should  be  such  as  will  afford  effective  exercise.  For 
instance,  the  first  player  will  stand  and  repeat  the  verse  while  hopping 
on  one  loot,  the  entire  dass  joining  in  the  hopping.  The  moment  he 
is  through,  the  leader  of  the  next  row  should  jump  up,  face  the  class, 
and  repeat  the  verse,  going  through  some  other  motion,  such  as 
hopping  on  the  other  foot ;  he,  in  turn,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  next 
leader,  etc  Many  gymnastic  movements  will  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  jumping  on  both  feet,  jumping  forward  down  the  aisle  frog 
fashion,  jumping  high  in  place,  running  in  place,  stretching  the  arms 
out  sideways  and  bending  sideways  like  a  walking  beam,  whirling 
both  aims  around  like  a  windmill,  taking  a  dance  step,  etc. 

Thb  ii  one  of  the  Sootdi  plaji^  and  Eke  moit  Sootdi  thiogi  of  the  aoct, 
Aoaid  be  done  in  brisk  time. 


WHIP  TAG 

(Uf^  the  Candle;  Beede-goerRoancD 
10  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  a  knotted  towel,  though  it  is  per- 
haps mcMre  skillful  and  interesting  when  played  with  a  **  beetle, " 
a  small  qrlindrical  sack  about  twenty  inches  long,  stuffed  with 
cotton,  and  resembling  in  general  proportions  a  policeman's  dub. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  cirde  with  hands  behind 
their  backs.  The  odd  player  runs  around  the  outside  carrying  the 
beetle,  which  he  drops  in  the  hands  of  any  player  in  the  cirde. 
That  player  immediatdy  turns  to  chase  his  right-hand  neighbor, 
beating  him  as  much  as  he  can  find  opportunity  for  while  he  chases 
him  around  the  cirde  and  back  to  his  place.  It  is  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  this  neighbor  to  outrun  the  beetle  and  escape 
a  buffeting. 

The  one  holding  the  beetle  then  takes  the  place  of  the  first  out- 
side player,  that  one  joining  the  ring.  The  new  beetle  man,  in 
turn,  runs  axound  on  the  outside  and  drons  the  beetle  in  any  hands 
iHiidi  he  chooses. 
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the  one  who  receives  ihe  beetle  but  his  right-haDd  neighbor  must  know  v' 
and  where  the  beetle  lands,  and  turn  quickly  for  the  chase.    The  player  r 
ding  around  the  outside  will  add  to  the  zest  of  the  game  by  trying  to  deceifi 
the  ring  playeis  as  to  where  he  is  going  to  place  the  beetle,  quickeniiig  or  bI 
iog  his  pace,  or  resoitiog  to  other  devices  to  keep  them  on  the  aleit 

WHO  GOES  ROUND  MY  STONE  WALL? 

to  to  30  or  more  players. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

There  are  two  ways  of  playing  this  game.    The  one  first  descrfbed  h  bctM  1 
suited  to  schoob  and  general   playground  conditions;    the  Second  is  quiM 
distinct,  and  may  have  better  sport  for  parlor  use. 

The  playeis  stand  in  a  circle,  numbering  preferably  twenty  or  less, 
with  a  little  space  between  each  two  players,  and  not  holding  hands. 
They  represent  &  sheepfold,  but  later,  a£  each  is  chosen  from  the 
circle,  he  takes  the  part  of  a  sheep.  One  player  b  chosen  to  be 
Jacky  Lingo,  who  walks  around  outside  of  the  circle.  Another, 
who  is  the  shepherd  or  owner  of  the  sheep,  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  circle. 

The  owner  says,  "Who  goes  round  my  stone  wall?"    Theout-  j 
^e  player  answers,  "  Nobody ;  only  little  Jacky  Lingo. "  ■ 

"Pray  don't  steal  any  of  my  fat  sheep."  I 

Jacky  Lingo  answers:  "Unless  I  take  one-by-one,  two-by-twOb  ' 
three-by-three  I    Follow  me  1" 

As  Jacky  Lingo  says  his  last  line,  he  taps  three  different  playeri 
on  the  back,  one  for  "one-by-one,"  another  for  "two-by-two," 
and  a  third  for  "three-by-three."  If  a  large  number  be  playing, 
he  may  tap  two  for  each  coimt  instead  of  one,  making  six  in  aU. 
As  the  players  are  tapped,  they  step  out  from  the  sheepfold  and  line 
up  back  of  Jacky  Lingo,  each  one  in  the  line  placing  his  hands  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  one  next  in  front.  This  is  continued  until 
all  the  players  are  taken  by  Jacky  Lingo,  who  then  runs  off  around 
the  ground  with  them.  The  owner  goes  after  them,  faces  Jacky 
Lingo,  and  says,  "Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  black  sheep?" 

"Yes;  I  gave  them  a  lot  of  bread  and  butter  and  sent  them  up  j 
Uicre"  (pointing  to  left  or  right). 

"Sjbeo  iriiat  have  you  got  behind  ;fou?" 
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^Onljr  a  few  poor  UbA  sheep.** 

*'Wclltletme8eel    Hare's  my  blsdL  sheep  t^ 

The  oiwner  then  tries  to  catch  the  sheep,  and  this  Jacky  Lingo 
to  prevent  Any  sheep  in  the  line  may  be  touched  by  the 
owner,  tfid  when  so  touched  he  steps  out  of  the  line  and  stands 
aside  until  all  are  caught 

▼ABIAIIOH. — When  played  indoors  or  on  the  turf  y  the  game  may 
be  played  by  the  owner  bebg  blindfolded  and  taking  a  position  on 
hands  and  knees — **  all  fours.''  The  dialogue  is  the  same  as  given 
above,  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  sheep  by  Jacky  Lingo  the  same, 
except  that  tfie  players  ao  not  line  up  behind  him.  They  simply 
stray  over  the  groimd  when  he  takes  whem  from  the  fold.  When 
an  are  scattered  in  tbk  way^  they  begin  to  cry^  ''Baa-al  baa-al" 
and  the  owner,  still  on  all  fours  and  blinded,  tries  to  catch  theuL 
The  first  one  caught  becomes  shepherd  the  next  time. 

WINK 

Bcu9$  forty* 

An  mieven  number  of  players  are  requfred  for  this  game. 
Knongh  duurs  are  placed  m  a  circle  to  allow  one  chair  to  each  two 
players  and  one  for  the  odd  player,  that  is,  half  as  many  chairs  as 
there  are  players,  with  one  player  over.  A  player  sits  in  each  chair, 
all  facing  inward.  Behind  each  chair  stands  a  second  player,  who 
acts  as  guard.  There  should  be  one  empty  chair  with  a  guard 
behind  it  This  odd  player  winks  at  some  one  sitting  in  the  circle, 
who  at  once  tries  to  slip  out  of  his  chair  without  being  tagged  by  his 
guard  and  take  his  place  in  the  empty  chair.  He  may  not  go  if  he 
be  tagged  by  his  guard.  The  object  of  the  guards  should  be  to 
avokl  being  the  keeper  of  an  empty  chair,  and  therefore  the  one 
who  has  to  wink.  The  players  try  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  by  the  quickness  and  unexpectedness  of  their  movements. 
The  guards  may  not  keep  their  hands  on  their  prisoners,  but  must 
have  them  hanging  at  their  sides  until  they  see  their  players 
winked  at  They  may  not  dash  around  the  sides  of  the  chairs 
which  thqr  guard,  but  must  stay  all  the  time  behind  them. 

Nodding  the  head  may  be  used  instead  of  winking,  but  is  more 
qiparent  to  the  guards. 
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WOLF 

S  to  30  or  more  players. 
Out  0/ doors. 

This  is  an  admirable  hide  and  sed  game  where  there  are  mai^ 
hiding  places,  as  in  a  village  or  the  country. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  the  wolf,  who  goes  off  and  hides.  The 
rest  of  the  players  are  sheep,  with  one  of  their  number  as  leader. 
A  place  is  chosen  for  a  pen  where  the  sheep  must  stay  and  blind 
their  eyes  wbDe  the  wolf  is  hiding.  This  pen  may  be  a  tree  or 
rock  or  a  square  or  circle  drawn  on  the  grouiul  The  leader  counts 
one  hundred,  to  give  the  wolf  time  to  hide.  The  sheep  then  start 
out,  but  must  all  follow  their  leader  "like  sheep,"  looking  for  the 
wolf  in  each  place  where  the  leader  may  search  for  hinL  This  game 
differs  from  most  other  hiding  games  in  that  the  searchers  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  flee  for  safety  when  the  hider  is  discovered  As 
soon  as  the  wolf  is  spied,  the  leader  cries: — 

"All  my  flbeep 
Gather  in  a  heap; 
For  I  gpf  the  woolly,  wootlj  wolf  I ' 

rhe  sheep  at  once  stand  still  until  the  wolf  has  taken  a  jump  toward 
them,  which  he  must  do  before  he  may  chase  them ;  but  immedi- 
ately that  the  wolf  has  made  hb  leap,  the  sheep  all  turn  and  rua  for 
the  sheep  pen,  the  wolf  following.  As  the  wolf  may  not  nm  until 
he  bears  the  word  "wolf"  at  the  end  of  the  leader's  lines,  the  latter 
often  tantalizes  the  wolf  by  saying,  "I  spy  the  woolly,  woolly  — 
Iambi"  or  "the  wooUy,  wodly  —  catl"  or  names  any  other  ani- 
mal be  chooses,  with  a  pause  before  the  name,  to  prolmg  the 
suspense  of  the  impatient  wolf,  finally  ending  up  with  "the  woolly, 
woolly  —  wolf ! " 

Any  sheep  tagged  by  the  wolf  becomes  a  wolf  and  joins  the 
wolf  the  next  time,  hiding  either  in  the  same  den  with  him  or  in  a 
separate  den.  When  there  is  more  than  one  wolf,  the  leader  halts 
his  sheep  whenever  he  spies  a  wolf,  whether  it  be  the  original  wolf 
or  not,  and  all  of  the  wolves  join  in  the  chase  when  the  sheep  run 
back  to  the  pen.  The  game  ends  when  all  of  the  sheq>  have  been 
ctught. 
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The  w6d  has  scveni  resources  at  his  rommand  for  catching 
sheqi  m  addition  to  a  simple  chase.  If  at  any  time  whfle  in  hiding 
he  SIMS  the  sheq>  before  ther  spy  him,  and  oonsidcis  thdr  posit  ion 
in  relation  to  the  goal  advantageous  to  himsdfy  he  may  call,  **  Stand 
jour  ground,  three  feet !"  whereupon  the  sheep  must  instantly 
stand  stiD  and  then  take  three  steps  toward  the  wolf  and  stand  again 
until  he  jumps  toward  them,  when  the  chase  for  thesheep  pen  b^ins. 
The  wolf  mav  also  exercise  considerable  finesse  bv  nmnimr  directlv 
for  the  pen  if  he  be  in  a  position  to  reach  it  quicker  or  more  directly 
than  bj  chasing  the  sheep.  Should  he  readi  the  pen  fiist,  he  may 
dbcn  tag  the  sheep  as  they  run  in.  One  sheep  may  act  as  a  decoy 
to  engage  the  altention  of  the  wolf  while  the  othos  run  into  the  pen. 


TAG 

y  §9  JO  ar  ai0fa  flojtfSm 
OtU  efioon;  gywmasmm. 

TUs  is  a  game  of  tag.  When  there  are  more  than  thirty  players, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  two  (nt  more  who  are  It,  a  taggers.  The 
players  venture  as  near  as  possible  to  the  one  who  is  It,  tatmting 
him  by  crying,  **  Ticky,  ticky,  touch  wood ! "  Any  [dayer  may  se^ 
immunity  from  being  tagged  by  touching  a  piece  of  wood.  No 
growing  thing,  however,  such  as  a  tree  or  shrub,  b  tobe  considered 
as  wood.  No  player  may  stay  very  long  in  any  place  of  safety,  and 
the  moment  hk  hand  (nt  foot  be  taken  from  the  wood  he  is  liable 
to  be  tagged.  A  [dayer  who  is  not  near  wood  may  gain  a  few 
minutes'  respite  by  calling  out  *' Parley  I"  but  he  must  stand 
perfectly  still  in  the  place  where  he  then  is,  the  tagger  being  able  to 
tag  him  if  he  makes  the  slightest  move  of  any  part  of  his  body. 
When  such  a  plajrer  decides  to  run  again,  he  calls  out , "  Farley  out ! " 

This  game  affords  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  ci  sport  through 
fhe  mining  of  false  starts  and  the  daring  appro ich  to  the  one  who 
il  It,  who,  in  turn,  may  make  sudden  and  unexpected  sorties  in 
different  directions. 

Like  lion  Tag,  this  gune  ii  vtry  aodent,  and  has  eridently  oome  from  ao 
old  aupaititiun  that  to  toodi  iron  or  some  other  paxticular  sufastanoe  gave 
hiHMiMMij  fnm  the  spdH  of  erfl  spirits. 
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WRESTLING 

(See  **  CotOtOtJor  Txbo  "  under  **  Fe&la  ud  Poifctai^ 


L 


0  JO  or  more  ^yers. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  is  &  form  of  I  Spjr  or  Hide  uid  Seek,  and  aeema  Indlgeiioitt  to  Ke« 
York.  All  plajera  properly  caught  by  the  spy  become  prisoners,  but  may  be 
freed  in  a  prescribed  way.  The  protedure  which  gives  time  for  hiding  ia  aUo 
distioctive.  ■ 

Two  players  are  chosen,  one  to  be  It  and  one  for  stick  thrOTrer*! 
All  the  players  stand  grouped  around  a  goal,  and  the  stick  thrower  * 
throws  a  stick  as  far  away  from  the  goal  as  he  can.  As  soon  as 
the  stick  touches  the  ground,  all  of  the  players,  including  the 
thrower,  but  not  the  one  who  is  It,  scatter  and  hide.  The  one 
who  is  It  must  walk  to  the  stick  (never  run),  take  it  up,  bring  it 
back,  and  stand  it  up,  resting  against  the  goal  He  then  starts 
to  hunt  for  the  hidden  players.  He  must  run  back  and  touch  the 
goal  for  any  player  whom  he  discovers,  saying,  "One,  two,  three, 
tor  —  1"  naming  the  player.  Any  one  caught  in  this  way  becomes 
a  prisoner  at  the  goal  Any  player  who  has  not  been  detected 
by  the  spy  may  run  in  to  the  goal  at  any  time  and  throw  the  stick 
away,  whereby  all  of  the  prisoners,  i.e.  those  who  have  been  spied 
and  previously  caught,  become  free  and  hide  again.  Whenever 
this  freeing  of  prboners  happens,  the  spy  must  return  to  the  goal, 
walk  to  the  r^tick,  pick  it  up,  walk  back  with  it  to  the  goal  again, 
and  go  on  with  the  play  as  before.  Thb  continues  until  the  spy 
has  touched  the  goal  for  all  of  the  players,  though  they  need  not 
all  be  prisoners  at  once.  Any  player  spied  who  reaches  the  goal 
before  the  spy,  is  thereafter  free;  i.e.  out  of  the  game.  The  last 
one  caught  becomes  spy  for  the  next  gam& 
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QUIET  GAMES 

Non.—  The  games  in  this  ^vision  are  not  neoessaiilj  noiselesB  or  lack- 
ing in  mofcment;  but  are  distinguished  from  the  active  games  laigdy  hf  the 
hdL  of  diasu^  or  other  vigorous  exerdse. 

AUTHOR'S  INITIALS 
2  io  60  players. 

PaHor;  schootroom. 

Each  player  is  given  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  b  written  various 
series  or  groups  of  words,  each  group  descriptive  of  some  author, 
and  each  word  b^inning  with  one  of  his  initials  in  regular  order. 
The  player  wins  who  guesses  the  largest  number  of  authors.  The 
following  are  suggested;  others  may  be  devised:-^ 

z.  Juveniles  firmly  oonquered  (James  Fenimore  Cooper) 
s.  Name  honored  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne). 

3.  Bris^  humor  (Bret  Harte). 

4.  One  wholesome  humorist  (OHver  Wendell  Hofane^ 

5.  Really  hating  stories  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson). 

6.  Cheerful  laborer  (Charles  Lamb). 

7.  Tender,  brilliant  author  (Thomas  Bailey  Aldridi). 

&  Heioisn  wisely  lauded  (Henry  Wadsworth  Longfelbii). 

9.  Just,  gentle  writer  (John  Greenkaf  Whittier). 
la  Poe^  bridged  skyward  (Percy  Bysche  SheUej). 
XI.  Clever  delineator  (Charles  Dickens). 
IS.  Rare  hiain  (Robert  Browning). 
13.  Weird  imagination  (Washington  Irving). 

"B''  GAME 
S  Uf  JO  cr  man  flayers. 

Bouse  party. 

Each  player  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper  with  numbered  questions 
prepaxed  like  the  following  Ust  The  answer  to  each  question 
is  to  be  written  opposite  it,  and  must  consist  of  the  letter  B  as  an 
initial  and  added  to  it  the  nmnber  of  letters  designated,  tfie  whole 

ess 
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oofif«m&ig  Id  die  definitioa  given.    Tlw  foUoiring  ensqilcs  wB 
llustrate:  — 

I.  B  and  one  letter  meufaigtBadM.— Be. 

a.  B  and  two  letteB  bnniiig  ■  HCk.  —  Bag. 

J.  B  ana  nrae  IcttdB  tacnuDg  a  •tomKraac  —  Bhk 

4.  Band  tfaneletteii,iUea(aAeaiii.  — Bank. 

5.  B  and  dnee  letlioi,  a  jouiig  acaturt  —  Baby. 

6.  Baiiddinektte9[%abag«rfgDoda.~-BalB. 

7.  B  and  tliteeletten,witlKnit  hair. --Bald. 

8.  BaDddiiKktten,aaiiR^.  — Bond. 

9.  B  and  dnee  lettei%.tiinber.  —  Beam. 

la  B  and  dace  kaei%  a  TCgetablc — Beet — Bsik 

11.  B  and  dace  leOei^  a  poet  —  Baid. 

12.  B  and  dnee  ktta%  a  drink.  —  Beer. 

13.  B  and  duee  lettoi,  a  gkitrale.  —  Bead. 

14.  B  and  duee  letten,  pait  of  a  InnL  —  Beak. 

15.  B  and  duee  letten,  a  veneL  —  Boat 

16.  B  and  four  letten,  ao  ajqiendage.  —  BeanL 

17.  B  and  four  letten,  a  tree.  — Beecb. 

18.  B  and  four  letten,  to  commence.  —  Bepn. 

19.  B  and  four  letten,  a  atiand.  —  Beach, 
ao.  B  and  four  letten,  a  receptacle.  —  Basin, 
ar.   B  and  four  letters,  a  kind  of  meaL  —  Baonk 
aa.  B  and  five  letten,  a  oombaL  —  Battle. 

93.  B  and  five  letten,  a  bound.  —  Bea^ 

14.  B  and  five  letters,  a  signaL  —  Beacon. 

95.  B  and  five  ktta%  a  cup.  —  Beaker. 

36.  B  and  ei^t  letten,  a  (kniwi. — Beelidxib. 

The  pl&ya  wins  who  answos  correctly  the  Iai:gest  ninnbcr. 
This  game  may  be  devised  tcx  any  initial  letter. 

BARGAIN  COUNTER 

S  to  30  or  more  players. 
House  party. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  paper  and  pencil  The  follow- 
ing is  either  written  on  the  papers  in  advance,  or  by  the  playen 
from  dictation,  minus  the  understxring.  Each  player  is  then  re- 
quired to  find  in  the  text  the  names  of  twenty-five  teztfles  that 
may  be  purchased  in  a  diy  goods  store,  none  to  be  mentioned 
twice,  indicatiii^  each  by  uiHlencoring.  The  pUyer  wins  who  hai 
&e  largest  number  correct 
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IklBf  YaiJait  Imiiwnilitrly  dicMedtitin  the  window  ledge  and  hetid 
iram  die  dnncb  near  by  the  mellow  dioids  of  the  oigan  dying  elowly  away. 
Her  ailkcn  hair  was  well  drawn  back  from  her  forehead  low  and  broad. 
Oodied  as  she  was  in  pink  and  green,  she  made  one  think  of  the  spring.  She 
was  considered  musical;  I  considered  her  brilliant  in  cveiy  way.  Iwasbefore 
the  dresser,  getting  ready  to  go  out,  and  taking  a  forkful  of  coki  slaw  now  and 
then,  or  some  moA  duck.  **I  want  to  send  a  line  north,  Henrietta,"  said  Dolly, 
bringing  ham  sandwiches;  lor  she  saw  I  felt^  hungry.  She  then  wrote  this 
fetter:  "I  marrel,  Teterans,  if  you  pause  in  your  good  work  for  lack  of  cash, 
merdy  as  is  represented.  You  should  canvas  for  a  book  or  paper,  Caleb, 
some  hancfy  volume,  possibly  a  duodecimo.  Hairq>litting  terms  like  this  I  do 
not  often  empby,  but,  hfessings  on  the  head  of  Cadmus!  linguists  must  some- 
times use  their  hands  as  well  as  tiieirwitjNfeed[gardens,  if  need  be,  but  spare 
the  muDdn,  for  it  seems  to  me  fike  a  flower.  Always  remember  tlutt  though 
the  Bjgbt  bums  dim,  it  yet  will  bum.** 

BKAST,  BIRD,  OR  FISH 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Parlor;  gynmasmm;  playground;  schoolroom. 

The  players  stand  or  are  seated,  preferably  in  a  cirde.  One 
player  stands  or  sits  in  tfie  center  with  a  soft  ball,  made  by  crushing 
paper  or  knotting  up  a  handkerchieL  This  is  thrown  at  one  of 
the  players  by  the  one  in  the  center,  who  says  quickly,  **  Beast,  bird, 
or  fish  r'  then  rq>eats  one  of  these  classes  and  immediately  counts 
ten,  whereupon  tfie  player  who  has  been  hit  by  the  ball  must  name 
some  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  according  to  the  class  last  named  by 
tfie  thrower.  This  must  be  done  before  the  latter  has  finished 
counting  ten.  For  instance,  the  thrower  will  say  as  he  throws, 
**  Beast,  bird,  or  fish  I  —  Bird  1"  whereupon  the  player  hit  by  the 
handkerchief  must  name  a  bird  while  the  thrower  counts  teiL 
This  mustnot  be  a  repetition  of  any  bird  previously  named  in  the 
gime.  Should  the  player  who  is  hit  by  die  ball  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements,  he  changes  places  with  the  thrower.  Should  he 
succeed,  the  thrower  rq>eats  the  game  by  hitting  some  other  player. 

Dl  TEE  flGHOCMJtOOM  this  game  may  be  played  with  all  the 
players  but  one  in  their  accustomed  seats. 

An  old  Enj^ish  form  of  this  game  substitutes  the  words  **  Fire, 
air,  and  water,"  for  '^  Beast,  bird,  and  fish,"  the  players  being 
itqiilrcd  to  naaie  aome  animal  that  lives  in  the  air  or  water  when 
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those  elemrats  are  named,  but  to  keep  sOence  when  fire  Is  named 
In  this  form  the  game  is  supposed  to  be  asurvival  of  fire  voiship^ 

BUZZ 

S  to  ^  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  uhootroom;  parlor. 

This  is  a  quiet  game,  as  distinguished  from  those  requiring  much 
muscular  activity.  One  of  the  players  starts  the  game  by  saying 
"One";  the  next  says  "Two,"  the  next  "Three,"  etc.,  until  the 
number  "Seven"  is  reached,  when  the  word  "Buzz"  is  substituted 
for  it.  The  next  player  says  "  Eight, "  and  so  on  up  to  a  multiple 
of  seven,  such  as  fourteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-eight,  etc.,  on  each 
of  which  the  word  "Buzz"  should  be  used  instead  of  the  right 
number.  The  word  "Buzz"  b  also  substituted  for  any  nimiber 
in  which  the  word  seven  occurs,  even  though  it  should  not  be  a 
multiple  of  seven,  such  as  seventeen,  twenty-seven,  thirty-seven, 
etc.  When  seven^  is  reached,  the  counting  proceeds  as  "Buzz- 
one,"  "Buzz-two,"  etc,  and  seventy-seven  is  "Buzz-buzz." 

Whenever  a  player  says  a  number  instead  of  "  Buzz,"  or  says 
"  Buzz"  in  the  wrong  place,  or  calls  out  a  wrong  number,  he  must 
pay  a  forfeit  and  start  the  game  over  ^ain  by  saying  "  One." 

The  game  may  also  be  played  fay  having  each  player  who  misses 
drop  from  the  game^  Where  this  b  done,  and  the  player  retains 
his  seat  but  is  silent,  the  game  becomes  even  more  confusii^  for 
the  players  who  remun. 

CAKE  SALE 

Any  number. 

Parlor. 

Each  player  is  given  a  card  or  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  th« 
following  questions,  or  they  may  be  dictated  at  the  time.  The  onft 
wins  who  has  the  largest  number  of  answers  correct 

What  liind  of  cake  would  you  buy  for  — 

I.  Sculptora?    (Marble  take.) 

3.  Politirians?    (Plum  oke.) 

3.  Geol(^i9t3?    (Layer  c&ke.) 

4.  AdTCitisers?    (Cream  pufb.) 

5.  Daiiymeo?    (Creun  cak&) 
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&  IfOBDai?    (Ribbon  cake.) 

7.  Kt  Satmnic  Majesty?    (AngeFsftxid.) 

&  Babies?    (Patty  cakes.) 

9.  Lofen?    (KisKS.) 

la  The  betrothed?    (Bride's  cake.) 

iz.  Gosnps?    (Spice  cake.) 

za.  Caipoiten?    (Plain  (pJane)  cake.) 

13.  Idkra?    (Loaf  cake.) 

14.  Pugilists?    (Pound  cake.) 

15.  One  who  lives  on  his  friends?    (Sponge  cake.) 

16.  Dynamiters?    (Raisin  cake.) 

17.  Imralids?    (Delicate  cake.) 

z8t.  Gmvalesoents?    (Sunshine  cake.) 

19.  ''BoodkES**?    (Dough-nuts.) 

wx  Thott  who  sample  all  these  too  much?     (Stomadi  adie.) 


CAT  PARTY 

5  to  JO  or  mare  fHayers. 

Haum  patriy. 

Each  player  \&  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are 
written  tfie  following  questions.  Each  question  is  to  be  answered 
with  a  wordy  of  which  the  first  syllable  is  cat  The  player  wins 
who  writes  tfie  largest  number  of  correct  answers,  the  list  of  an- 
swers being  read  by  the  host  or  hostess  at  the  dose  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  game. 

Eiamples  of  questions  are  given  below:— 

I.  What  sort  of  cat  is  aDowed  in  a  fibraiy?    ((Catalogue.) 

a.  What  sort  of  cat  makes  you  think  of  r^ected  sounds?    (Catacousdcs.) 

^  What  sort  of  cat  unites  well  with  a  toilet  article?    (Catacomb.) 

4.  What  sort  of  cat  requires  a  physician's  attention?    (Catalepsy.) 

5.  What  sort  of  cat  is  feared  by  soldiers?     (Catapult.) 

6.  What  sort  of  cat  is  bad  for  the  eyes?    (Cataract) 

7.  What  sort  of  cat  is  to  be  dreaded?    (Catastrophe.) 

8.  What  sort  of  cat  is  allowed  on  the  table?    (Catsup.) 

9.  What  sort  of  cat  goes  to  Sunday  school?    (Catechism.) 
la  What  sort  of  cat  do  girls  most  detest?    (CaterjHllar.) 

XX.  What  sort  of  cat  makes  small  boys  weep?    (Cat-o'-nine4ai]a.) 
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GBAMBO 

10  to  s"  flaytn. 
House  forty. 

Each  player  b  provided  iri&  two  slips  of  pq>er,  and  also  wHh 
another  full  sheet  vi  pKpa  and  a  paicil.  On  one  of  the  slips  he 
writes  a  questioiL  This  may  be  as  serious  or  absurd  as  fancy 
dictates.  On  the  other  slip  of  p^>er  he  writes  a  word,  either 
a  common  or  proper  noun.  The  ^'ps  contuning  the  questiona 
are  then  collected  in  a  box  or  hat,  and  tfiose  containing  ^  noitos 
in  another  receptacle.  The  questions  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 
passed  around,  each  player  drawing  one.  The  same  is  done  with 
the  nouns. 

Each  player  must  then  write  a  verse  which  shall  answer  the 
question  and  contain  the  word  that  he  has  drawn,  no  matter  how 
irrelevant  they  may  be.  A  time  limit  is  generally  given  for  this 
performance,  varying  with  the  facility  of  the  playeis. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples.  The  author  recalls  a 
very  grave  banker,  not  suspected  of  humor,  who  drew  the  question, 
"How  long  should  you  roast  a  1^  of  mutton?"  The  word  drawn 
was  "  Finger."    He  wrote:  — 

"To  nist  the  mutton,  let  It  Hoger 
Longer  than  to  nut  your  finger.* 

Another  business  man  drew  the  question,  "  What  b  tfie  difference 
between  doughnuts  and  sponge  cake?"  The  word  was  "Youth.* 
He  wrote:  — 

"Sponge  cake  h  delicate  and  sweet  to  the  taite^ 
While  doughnuts  ait  tough  as  (hunder; 
And  the  jouth  who  partakes  of  the  fint  in  haKe 
Will  tackle  the  latter  with  wonder." 

The  game  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  each  player  writing 
on  a  third  slip  of  paper  a  verb  or  an  adjective,  these  to  be  collected 
and  redistributed  with  the  nouns  and  questions. 
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CROSS  QUESTIONS 

to  to  60  players. 
Pariar;  schoolroom. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  sit  in  two  rows  facing  each  other, 
those  directly  opposite  each  other  being  partners.  The  odd  player 
walks  around  the  rows  behind  the  others,  asking  questions  of  any 
player  fodng  him  from  the  farther  row.  The  question  must  be 
answered,  not  by  the  player  addressed,  but  by  his  partner  or  vis* 
a^vis,  who  sits  with  his  back  to  the  questioner. 

Any  player  answering  a  question  addressed  direcdy  to  him,  or 
fafling  to  answer  one  addressed  to  his  partner,  or  giving  an  in- 
correct answer  to  a  question,  changes  places  with  the  questioner, 
or  pays  a  forfeit,  as  may  have  been  decided  on  beforehand. 

FOR  THB  SCHOOLROOM. — When  played  in  the  schoolroom, 
the  adjacent  rows  should  form  a  group  and  face  each  other  so 
as  to  leave  free  aisles  between  the  groups  in  which  the  questioners 
may  walk,  as  shown  m  the  diagram  of  ^'Old  Man  Tag." 

The  game  may  be  made  to  correlate  with  almost  any  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum,  the  questioner  asking,  for  instance,  for 
capital  cities,  boimdaries,  mountains,  etc.,  for  geography;  for 
dates  or  the  names  of  heroes  in  great  events,  for  history;  or  even 
for  brief  problems  in  mental  arithmetic 

DUMB  CRAMBO 

JO  io  JO  or  more  flayers. 

Parlor. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party  goes  out- 
side of  the  room,  and  those  remaining  choose  some  verb,  which 
is  to  be  guessed  and  acted  by  the  other  party.  The  outside  party 
is  then  told  some  word  which  rhymes  with  the  chosen  verb.  They 
consult  among  themselves,  decide  on  a  verb  which  they  think  may 
be  the  right  one,  enter  the  room,  and  without  speaking  act  out  the 
wocd  they  have  guessed.  The  inside  party  must  decide  from 
tiiis  pantomime  if  the  correct  verb  has  been  guessed.  If  not,  they 
shake  their  heads.    If  r^t,  they  clap  their  hands.    No  speaking 
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B  allotrad  OB  ef&er  side.  If  the  outude  partf  be  vnog  b  &A 
guess,  they  retire  and  tiy  aootiber  vuid,  repeating  this  play  unt3 
they  hit  upon  the  right  frord,  when  the  two  sides  change  ptaOM. 

FIND  THE  RING 

to  to  30  ar  mon  flayers. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  sit  in  a  circle,  holding  in  thdr  hands  a  long  piece 
of  string  tied  at  the  ends  so  as  to  form  a  circle  large  enough  to  go 
around,  a  small  ring  having  been  put  upon  this  string.  One 
player  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.  The  players  who  are  seated 
then  pass  the  ring  from  one  to  another,  the  object  being  for  the 
player  in  the  center  to  detect  who  has  the  ring.  The  other  players 
will  try  to  deceive  him  by  making  passes  to  indicate  the  passage 
of  the  ring  when  it  really  is  not  in  their  vicinity.  When  the  player 
in  the  center  thinks  he  knows  who  has  the  ring,  he  calls  out  the 
name  of  that  player.  If  right,  he  sits  down,  and  that  plajrer  must 
take  his  place  in  the  center.  This  game  may  be  [4ayed  by  the 
players  repeating  the  fdlowing  lines  as  the  ring  is  passed  around  the 
circle: — 

"Oh,  the  gnnd  old  Duke  of  Yoi^ 

He  had  ten  thouiand  mens 
He  inarched  them  up  the  hillago^ 

And  marched  them  down  again. 

"And  when  the^  were  up  the^  were  tip^ 

And  when  they  weie  down  they  were  dcnm; 
And  when  they  were  halfway  up  the  hill. 
They  weie  neither  up  nor  down." 

TIus  game  may  be  played  out  of  doors  around  a  bush,  in  which 
case  the  player  who  is  It  must  circle  around  the  outside  of  the  ring 
formed  by  the  other  players  instead  of  standing  in  the  center. 

FLOWER  MATCH 

2  lo  10  players. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  is  one  of  the  pretty  Oriental  garnet  reoordeil  bmn  Eorea  by  Mr.  Coft\ 
sod  is  played  by  the  chitdien  of  that  oountiy,  Japan,  and  China. 
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Tk  liqfcn  eadi  gsdier  a  lumdfd  of  meadow  bk^  —  btowonn 
md  g^wsm  indaaiminalriy,  not  sdecting  the  contents  of  the  bunch. 
All  sit  down  in  a  gnxip.  The  fizst  player  lays  out  one  from  his 
pile,  sqr  a  bnttacup.  All  of  the  players  around  the  circle  txy  to 
maldi  thi^  that  isy  each  one  who  has  buttercups  lays  all  of  them  in 
apilewidi  that  of  the  first  player,  who  aiq>rcq)riates  the  entire  pile 
when  tiiis  has  gone  around  the  cude.  Then  the  next  player  lays 
out  aomediing  which  an  must  txy  to  match.  The  one  wins  who  has 
the  laigest  number  of  grasses  or  blossoms  all  counted  together  at 
thecnd*  DifEcrent  sorts  of  grasses  and  leaves  count  in  this  game  as 
wen  as  diffexcnt  kinds  or  colors  of  blossoms. 

GRASS  BLADB 

A  OB  m  a  pRscy  guDS  lor  KDc  cnuciieUy  leoovora  oy  mi*  Vyinn^  as  paiyBa 
by  tibe  dnUrea  of  Jsfiaii^  Chinav  and  Korea. 

Eadi  duld  gathers  a  handful  of  grass,  the  soft,  flexible  grass 
blades  being  best  for  the  purpose.  The  players  are  all  seated  in 
a  group.  One  child  makes  a  loop  of  a  blade  of  grass  by  holding 
the  two  ends  in  his  hand  Another  child  loops  a  blade  of  grass 
tinoug^  tiiis  and  the  two  pull;  the  one  whose  grass  Uade  breaks 
loses,  and  the  two  pieces  as  trophies  are  given  to  the  successful 
player,  who  then  matches  his  grass  Uade  with  the  next,  and  so  on 
anxmd  the  drde  until  hb  grass  blade  breaks,  when  he  loses  his 
turn  and  the  next  player  has  a  similar  turn.  The  one  wins  who 
has  Ac  greatest  pile  of  trophies  at  the  end. 

HANDS  DP-HANDS  DOIWN 

This  is  aschoohoom  adaptaddn  of  Up  Jenkins,  and  is  designed 
cqiedally  for  use  as  children  assemble  in  a  dass  room  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  session.  The  only  material  required  is  m 
small  paper  or  wonted  ball  of  a  size  that  may  be  hxlden  in  tht 
dfadiadband. 
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The  players  are  divided  into  two  groups,  each  group  seatet^ 
partly  facing  the  other  (indicated  by  arrows  in  the  diagram)  with 
captain   standing    before 
each  side  at  C. 

The  side  starting  the  game 
3  given  a  small  ball  of 
paper  or  worsted,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  captain  of 
the  opposing  side  the  players 
pass  the  ball  rapidly  from 
one  to  another.  Each  player 
makes  the  motion  of  passing, 
so  as  to  deceive  the  oppos- 
ing group  as  to  the  where- 

The  captain  and  players  of  the  opposing  group  meanwhile  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  the  ball  without  leaving  their  seats. 

After  a  short  time  of  passing,  the  captain,  who  started  the  passing 
(Group  B,  diagram)  calls  suddenly,  "  Hands  up  1"  and  immediately 
all  passing  in  Group  A  must  cease,  and  all  hands  must  be  raised 
high  overhead  and  tightly  clinched,  so  the  player  having  the  ball, 
when  the  passing  ceased,  may  not  disclose  the  fact. 

The  B  captain  again  gives  a  sudden  command  of  "  Hands  down  I" 
Immediately  all  hands  are  brought  down  softly  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  each  player  of  Group  A,  bands  wide  open,  palms  down- 
ward, and  again  the  player  with  the  ball  tries  to  hide  it  under  bis 
band. 

The  players  of  Group  B,  who  think  they  know  who  has  the  ball, 
raise  their  hands.  No  player  may  speak  unless  called  by  his 
captain.  When  called,  he  may  say,  "Under  J.'s  right  hand" 
(or  left  hand,  as  the  case  may  be).  J.  raises  the  right  hand,  and  if 
the  guesser  be  mistaken,  places  that  hand  in  his  lap,  it  being  there- 
after out  of  commission,  so  to  speak.  No  other  player  of  Group 
A  moves  a  hand.  Should  the  ball  be  found  under  the  hand 
raised,  the  opposing  group,  i.e.  Group  B,  receives  as  many  points 
as  there  are  hands  left  upon  the  desks.  Otherwise,  the  search 
continues,  the  captain  of  Group  B  asking  players  of  his  group  to 
order  a  hand  raised,  or  orders  it  himself ,  until  the  ball  is  discovered. 
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Groop  B  BOfw  takes  the  ball  and  passes  it  from  one  to  another, 
and  Gioap  A  gives  commands  throui^  its  captain.  The  side 
tnAmg  a  score  of  three  hundred  points  wins.  A  side  loses  ten 
points  when  a  player  talks  or  calls  for  a  hand  to  be  raised  without 
the  pennission  or  call  of  the  captain. 

TUi  adiptitifwi  wis  made  by  Miss  Adda  J.  Smith  of  New  Y<»k  Citj,  and 
lecrited  hooonble  mention  in  a  competition  for  achoofaoom  games  conducted 
by  the  GiiV  Bimndi  ci  the  PubGc  Schools  Athletic  League  ci  New  York  Qty, 
in  Z9061  It  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of 
the  CHiV  Branch,  and  <rf  Messrs.  A  G.Spalding  &  Brothen^  publishen  <rf  the 
WmndhngiMt  m  iHiidi  the  game  first  appeared 

HEN  ROOST 

J  §0  JO  or  mare  flayers. 

Parlor;  schoolroom. 

Eadi  of  the  players  except  one  chooses  a  word,  which  should  be 
die  name  of  some  object,  and  in  answering  any  questions  put  to 
him  in  the  game  he  must  introduce  this  word  which  he  has  chosen 
into  each  answer.  The  odd  player  takes  the  place  of  questioner. 
He  may  ask  one  or  more  questions  of  each  player,  as  he  sees 
fit,  the  dialogue  taking  any  turn  he  chooses,  the  following  being 
suggestive  of  the  general  tone  of  it: — 

The  questioner  says:  ''I  heard  that  you  got  into  the  hen  roost 
yestenlay.    How  did  you  get  in?" 

Answer:  ''With  the  dictionary.'' 

To  the  next  player:  ''What  did  you  find  there?" 

Answer:  "A  horse." 

To  the  next  player:  "What  did  you  give  him  to  eat?" 

Answer:  "A  sofa  pillow,"  etc 

Any  player  who  laughs,  or  who  faik  to  answer  promptly  or 
oocrecdy  to  the  questk>n,  must  change  places  with  the  questioner. 
Forfeits  may  also  be  required  if  desired. 

HORNS 

Sto6o  flayers. 

Indoors;  oui  of  doors;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  played  very  much  like  "Simon  says.**  It  h  a  quiet 
gune  that  may  be  played  with  all  of  the  players  seated,  their  fore- 
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fingers  placed  on  their  knees  or  <Hi  a  table  or  deik  in  front  of  tfiem 
One  who  is  leader  says: — 

"All  hoTTu  up  I" 

"Cat's  boms  up  I"  or 

"Cow's  horns  up  I" 
whereupon  he  lifts  his  own  forefingers,  pointing  upward.  Should 
he  name  an  animal  that  has  horns,  all  of  the  playeis  lift  thdr  fingeis 
in  similar  manner,  but  should  he  name  an  animal  such  as  a  cat, 
that  has  no  horns,  any  player  that  lifts  his  fingers  in  imitation  ct 
the  leader  is  out  of  the  game. 

mrriALS 

$  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
House  party. 

For  this  game  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  slips  of  paper,  one 
for  each  player.  At  the  head  of  the  paper  are  written  the  initials 
of  some  person  who  will  be  present ;  under  this  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  the  player  drawmg  the  paper  is  to  answer.  The  papeis 
are  put  in  a  box  or  hat  and  drawn  by  the  players,  or  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  initials  concealed  and  drawn  in  that  way.  A  certain 
time  may  be  allowed,  if  desired,  for  the  answering  of  ibe  questions. 

The  answers  must  be  written  in  each  case  immediately  below 
the  question,  must  consist  of  only  as  many  words  as  there  are 
initisds  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  and  the  words  of  the  answer  must 
begin  with  the  initials  in  their  proper  order.    Fot  example: — 

H.  B.  B. 

1.  To  whom  does  this  paper  belong?      (Hemy  B.  Brown.) 

3.  What  b  his  character?    (Horrid,  but  beanble.) 

3.  What  kind  of  hair  has  he?     (Heavy,  bumiahed  browiL) 

4.  What  kind  of  ^es  has  he?     (Heavenly,  bright  blue.) 

5.  What  books  does  he  prefer?    (Handsomely  bound  biogr^ihlea.) 

6.  What  animals  does  he  prefer?    (Howling  big  bears.) 

7.  What  is  his  chief  oorupatioD  ?    (Hammering  bulky  boxes.) 

8.  What  do  you  surmise  r^arding  his  future?    (He'd  better  beware.) 

9.  What  does  he  thhik  of  the  opposite  sex?    (HebesI    Bright  beautJeiO 
10.  What  does  he  tUnk  of  the  worid  in  genoal?    (He's  beo«ain(  be- 

m/tkred.) 
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LEAF  BT  LEAF 

Any  nmmher  of  players. 
Oui  of  doors;  indoors. 

A  basket  of  leaves  is  provided^  no  two  of  the  leaves  being  alike. 
These  may  be  leaves  from  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  or  flowers  ma; 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  players  are  each  provided  with  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  and 
a  pencfl,  and  are  seated.  One  leaf  is  handed  to  the  first  player, 
who  passes  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on  mitil  it  has  made  the  round 
of  the  group.  Each  player,  in  turn,  if  he  can  identify  the  leaf, 
writes  the  name  of  it  on  a  card.    Each  leaf  is  thus  passed. 

The  host  or  hostess  then  reads  a  correct  list,  naming  the  leaves 
in  tfie  order  in  which  they  were  passed.  The  player  wins  who 
has  the  largest  number  correct 

This  is  an  especially  pleasing  game  for  nature  students. 

LITERARY  LORE 

g  to  30  or  mofo  flayers. 

House  parly. 

Each  player  is  given  a  sheet  of  p^)er  on  which  the  following 
questions  are  written.  The  player  wins  who  writes  correct  answers 
to  tiie  largest  number  of  questions.  This  game  may  be  worked 
up  from  the  writings  of  any  poet  or  author.  Examples  are  given 
from  Tennyson  and  Lon^ellow.  The  answers  are  appended 
here,  but  in  playing  the  game  should  be  read  by  the  host  or  hostess 
at  the  end. 

TENNYSON 
z.  What  poem  ii  it  that  singB  down  the  vale?  —  The  Brook. 
9.  What  b  the  poem  whose  father  B  king?  —  The  Princess. 

3.  The  poem  that  honors  a  friend  who  is  gone?  —  In  MemorianL 

4.  The  poem  that  rules  in  the  spring?  —  The  May  Queen. 

5.  The  poem  that  lives  in  the  dq>ths  of  the  sea? — The  Mermaid. 

6.  The  poem  <mce  haked  in  a  pie?  —  The  Blackbird. 

7.  The  poem  from  which  all  its  dwellers  have  gone?  —  The  Deserted 


a.  The  poem  that  is  a  good-by?  — The  Farewell 

9.  The  poem  wiiose  dress  was  tatters  and  rags? — The  Beggar  Maid 
la  Tliepoem  that  lets  in  light?  — The  Window. 
II  TliepoeminiHiidi  we  see  castles  in  Spain?— The  Day  Dream, 
la   Hie  poem  that  sees  in  the  nis^  ?  — The  OwL 


sae 
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LONGFELLOW 
I.  What  poon  k  it  that  belps  to  shoe  jota  hcam? — Tbe  VtSkf/t  Hwk' 

lith. 

a.  The  poem  that  needs  uumbidhL?  — The  RainflHr.    AnAfAlHj. 

3.  The  poem  that  caniea  70U  across?  —  The  Bridge. 

4.  The  poem  that  finds  jou  weaiy?  —  The  Day  is  DcMie. 

5.  Thepoem  that  keepathetime?  — The  Old  Clock  oa  the  Stain. 

6.  TlKpoem  that  beknip  to  little  pec^?  — The  Chiklieo'a  Hour. 


LONDON 

2  players. 

Indoors;  schoekoom;  seashore. 

This  is  a  quiet  game  in  which  tfie  players  are  all  seated.  A 
diagram  is  drawn  on  a  slate  or  piece  of  paper  of  oblong  shape, 
about  six  by  ten  inches  in  outside  dimensions,  if 
the  surface  admits  of  one  so  large.  This  is 
divided  by  a  horizontal  line  every  two  inches. 
It  is  an  advantage  if  the  players  have  dif- 
ferent colored  pencils,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
A  piece  of  paper  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram  and  blown  over  the  diagram  toward 
the  top;  or  a  small  piece  of  glass  or  china 
called  a  "chipper"  is  used,  the  latter  being 
nicked  or  snapped  with  the  fingers.  The  first 
player  snaps  his   chipper,  and    in  whichever 
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place  it  stops  marks  with  a  pencil  a  small 
roimd  "0"  to  represent  a  man's  head.  The 
chipper  is  then  returned  to  its  starting  place  and 
the  play  is  repeated.  This  is  continued  imtil 
the  player  has  marked  a  head  in  each  of  the 
horizontal  spaces;  or  should  his  chipper  land 
a  second  time  in  a  space  in  which  he  has 
already  marked  such  a  head,  he  makes  a 
larger  round  under  the  head  to  represent  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  third  time  it  lands  in  this  place  he  makes  a  downward  stroke 
fun*  a  leg,  and  the  fourth  time  one  for  a  second  leg,  which  ccon- 
pletes  the  man.    Should  three  complete  men  be  so  drawn  in  one 
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space,  tfie  player,  without  shooting  again,  draws  what  are  called 
''anns,''  that  is,  a  horizontal  line  from  the  figures  across  the  space 
to  the  outside  limits.  This  occupies  the  space  completely  and  keeps 
the  other  player  out  of  that  space;  that  is,  the  other  cannot  put 
any  men  in  it  or  add  to  any  which  he  may  already  have  started 
there. 

The  first  player  continues  to  play  until  the  chipper  lands  on  a 
line;  a  player  whose  chipper  lands  on  a  line  or  outside  of  the 
diagram  loses  his  turn.  The  other  player  then  takes  his  turn, 
and  may  start,  continue,  or  complete  men  in  any  spaces  which  the 
first  player  has  not  occupied  with  three  armed  men,  even  though 
the  latter  may  have  started  men  in  the  space  or  have  completed 
two  of  them.    Each  player  may  build  only  on  his  own  men. 

The  player  wins  who  succeeds  in  occupying  the  largest  number 
of  spaces  with  three  armed  men  of  his  own  drawing. 

The  space  at  the  top  of  the  diagram,  called  '' London,"  is 
especially  advantageous.  No  men  are  marked  in  it,  but  should 
the  chipper  land  there  at  any  time,  the  player  may  draw  a  head 
in  eveiy  other  space  on  the  diagram,  or  add  one  mark  to  any 
one  drawing  he  may  have  already  in  each  space. 

This  game  may  be  played  on  the  seashore  or  playground  or 
i^erever  the  diagram  may  be  drawn  in  hard  earth. 

For  the  schoolroom  it  is  an  interesting  diversion  for  pupib  who 
assemUe  eariy  before  the  opening  of  the  school  session. 

MINISTER'S  GAT  (THE) 

Amy  number  of  flayers. 
Parlor;  schoolroom. 

The  first  player  says,  "The  minister's  cat  is  an  avaricious  cat,** 
using  an  adjective  which  begins  with  ''a"  to  describe  the  cat 

The  next  player  makes  a  remark  about  the  cat,  using  the  same 
initial  letter  for  the  adjective;  for  instance,  that  it  is  an ''  aggressive" 
cat  Th»  is  continued,  each  player  using  a  different  adjective 
beginning  with  the  letter  "a,"  until  the  game  has  gone  entirely 
around  the  chrde.  The  first  player  then  makes  a  similar  remark 
about  die  cat,  using  an  adjective  beginning  with  '*&"    This  goes 
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around,  and  bo  on  thnmgli  the  alphabet     Anjr  pU^tr  who  b  ■ 
to  respond,  or  who  falls,  must  either  drop  out  ol  the  game  or  pai 
a  forfeit,  fiA  m&r  be  decided  at  Uie  start 
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MUSIC  BOX 
3  to  60  fiaytn. 

House  party;  ichoeiroom;  ptayground. 

Each  plajrer  fa  given  a  slip  of  paper  and  pencil  Some  one 
has  a  good  repertoire  of  popular  aiis  aits  at  the  piano  —  or  lackl 
a  piano,  may  aing  without  wotda  —  and  goes  brieS]'  through 
snatches  of  one  air  after  another,  each  of  the  players  writing  on  bis 
slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the  air,  or  leaving  a  blank  if  he  be 
unable  to  name  it  The  one  wins  who  names  the  largest  number 
of  airs  correctly. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  to  use  for  old  ballads,  such  as  "  ArmiB': 
Laurie,"  '  Suwanee  River,"  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "BI1 
Bells  of  Scotland,"  etc.,  tx  for  natbnal  airs,  or  for  both 
gether.    In  a  company  that  b  well  up  on  current  music,  airs  froU 
cuttent  aon^  and  popular  operas  may  be  used  succcMEullv 

MY  LADY'S  LAP  DOG 

5  to  jo«r  M0fw  flaytn. 
Parlor. 

My  lady^  lapdog. 

Two  plump  p&mJdges  tod  my  tady*!  I^dof 

Three  great  elephants,  two  plump  putridgea,  tad  my  Mf^  lapdo^ 

Four  Persian  cherry  trees,  tbiee  great  etephuiti,  etc 

Fhe  Limerick  orslere,  four  PerBioo  cberrr  traei,  etc 

Sii  bottlea  of  Ftontigoac,  five  Limerick  orsten,  etc 

Seven  awana  a  Bwumning,  hz  bottlea  of  Froallgiwc:,  ale 

Eight  flip  flap  floating  &j  boats,  tcrea  mat,  etc 

Nine  mercbBiitB  going  to  Bagdad,  eight  flip  flap,  etc 

Ten  Italian  dancing  masters  going  to  teach  tea  Axkbiaa  Biagpis  how  t 
dance,  aine  merdtants  going  to  Bagdad,  etc 

Eleren  guests  going  to  celebrate  the  marriage  0*  the  Prfoceas  Baldnaba. 
dour  with  the  Prince  of  Tern  del  Fuego,  tea  Italian  dandug  maaten  going  W 
leach  ten  Arabiao  magpies,  etc. 

Twelve  triumphant  trumpeten  triumphantly  trumpeting  the  trndcaJ  la^ 
dMoo  of  Tekmadiu^  elevat  gueatt  going  to  cdchrata  tb*  am*m^  e^ 


Tte  pfagfai  lit  hi  ft  dnle;  tiie  one  iriio  b  kftder  tans  to  Ifaft 
not  plijar  aiKl  says,  ''Mj  lad/t  tapdog."*  *riu8  player  turns 
to  die  one  not  him  nd  repeats  the  phrase,  which  is  thus  handed 
around  tibe  didei  When  it  gets  back  to  the  leader,  the  leader 
tonis  to  his  nej^^ibor  and  adds  an  item  to  that  previously  men- 
tioned, sajfaig,  ''Two  plump  partridges  and  my  iad/s  lapdog.^ 
This  goes  around  the  circle,  when  the  leader  says,  ''Three  great 
elephants,  two  plump  partridges,  and  my  lady's  lapdog,"  and 
BO  oot  adding  each  time  different  items  according  to  the  formula 
given  above*    Any  player  Ruling  to  repeat  the  lirt  correcdy  pays 

a  CorfoL 

ViMATWMI,  —For  younger  pborers,  die  following  Ikt  may  be 
found  better:^ 


Ablgiit 

1W  dndb  and  a  11%  iitt 

TflSBe  vHd  gBCM^  teo  diids^  and  a  Vf  ttX 

Fkmr  plmnp  paitik|s6%  duee  wiUgoeM^  teodiiciE% 

File  poiiting  pjgpnn%  ibiir  pninip  paitridlgci^  dmfl^ 

Sh  loeg-i^gged  rnmf%  five  pouting  piigeoD%  el& 

Sevco  i^eeo  panoCi^  wtx  kog-lcgged  cnnes^  el& 

£|(ul  Bf  If  f I  liiug  owi^  seven  green  panol^  sz  loog*leggB4, 0le» 

MHK  i%iy  DMCK  luuiey  DQBuui^  eigns  ■cieeciuog  own^  ei& 

•CO  IDOQHHIQ  QOinEBQGBiBBQ  CDlIIIIiCT  BWBHU'waL  BhIv    wBtW 


NAUGHTS  AND  GR0SSB8 
J  flaytn. 

indoors;  out  ^  ioon. 

A  diagram  is  drawn  on  a  slate,  paper ,  or  the  ground,  and  oonsbta 
ol  two  vertical  lines»  crossed  by 
two  horiaontal  lines.  One  player 
dioQses  to  write  ''naughts^ 
(o)  and  the  other  ''crosses^ 
(i).  The  playem  take  turns  in 
maddng  a  naug^  or  a  cross  in 
one  of  the  nfaie  placs  provided 
by  the  dtagram,  tfie  object  being  to 
get  time  naughts  or  three  crosses 
liiarow;  This  row  may  be  either 
wtiSBl^  iMxiaQntalf  or  dlagonaL 
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A  score  is  kept  of  the  games  won  by  each  jAaytx,  and  a  third 
score  is  kept  of  the  games  pUyed  in  which  neither  player  wins. 

This  game  may  be  played  at  the  aeaahon,  coi  the  playgrotmdt 
or  wherever  the  diagram  may  be  traced  on  the  earth. 

For  school  use  it  is  an  mteresting  diversion  for  pupils  who  as- 
semble early  before  a  sesskm  opens,  or  who  remun  in  over  a  laiaj 
noontime. 

NIMBLE  SOUntRSL 

Any  number  of  players. 

Scktx^room;  parlor;  playground. 

Tha  is  a  device  for  mental  arithmetic.  It  is  one  of  whidi  childnD  aie  voy 
fond.  As  the  pky  element  may  enter  very  largelj  into  the  fanciful  luggesticm 
used  l^  the  teacher,  it  seems  ia  place  in  a  book  of  games. 

The  teacher  states  her  problem  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"There  was  a  tree  with  fifty  branches.  A  squirrel  started  on 
the  first  branch,  jumped  up  three  branches  [to  the  foiu^],  came 
halfway  down  [to  the  second],  went  three  times  as  high  [sixth 
branch],  fell  halfway  down  [third  branch],  saw  a  dog,  and  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  tree;  fell  to  the  ground  and  started  over  again; 
went  up  eight  branches,  jumped  past  three  branches,"  etc,  finish- 
ing up  with,  "How  many  branches  from  the  top  was  he?" 

This  game  has  been  found  intensely  interesting  for  children 
through  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

PENNY  WISE 

Sto  30  players. 

House  party. 

Each  player  b  provided  with  a  bri^t  new  penny  (of  dea^ 
prior  to  1909),  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  pencil.  On  the  paper  are 
writt^  beforehand,  or  to  dictation;  the  following  requirements, 
of  course  without  the  answers.  The  player  wins  who  has  tbs 
latgest  number  of  correct  ansirers. 
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Fbd  en  tiie  pcnnjr  tiie  foUowmg:— 

The  name  of  a  aoQg.  —  AmeiiaL 

A  pait  of  Indiaii  com.  —  Ear. 

A  pait  of  a  hiH  —  Brow. 

Somfthmg  dcnotJog  aetf.  —  Eye  (I). 

Fait  of  a  door.  —  Lock  (of  hair). 

A  weapon  of  war.  —  Airow. 

An  act  of  protectkuL  —  Shield. 

A  gaOant  —  Beau  (bow). 

A  punishment  —  Stripes. 

F^ut  of  a  pbnt  —  Leal 

A  piece  of  jewefay.  —  Rh|^ 

A  not. "  AoonL 

A  musical  tenn.  —  Bar. 

An  occiq)ation.  —  Milling. 

A  forejgn  iniit.  — >Dale. 

Trimming  for  a  hat  —  Feather. 

What  sh^  safl  on.  —  Sea  (Q. 

A  perfume.  -~  Scent  (cent). 

A  religious  edifice.  —  Temple. 

A  messenger.  —  One  sent  (cent). 

A  method  of  voting.  — Ayes  and  Noes  (eyes  and  nose). 

A  Chinese  bevei'age* "  Tea  (T). 

A  gaudy  flower.  —  Tulips  (two  lips). 

Comfoit  —  Ease  (E.  E.). 

A  smafl  animal  —  Hare  (hair). 

A  term  of  marriage.  —  United  state. 

An  ancient  honor.  —  Wreath. 

One  of  the  fiat  fiuniKes.  —  Lidian. 


PLANTING  A  GARDEN 

S  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

House  forty. 

Each  i^yer  is  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
The  game  consists  m  one  player  writing  down  something  that 
he  has  planted  and  the  next  player  stating  what  came  up.  Any- 
thing may  be  planted,  though  the  questioner  must  have  in 
mind  ■^wi^tng  that  could  come  up  from  what  he  writes.  He 
mmt  sign  hia  initiab.    The  names  of  the  plants  that  come  up 
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must  bear  aome  direct  rdation,  pumung  or  ofbenritb,  to  tbe  thingi 
planted. 

For  example,  a  player  writes,  "I  planted  a  kitten;  what  came 
up  ?"  The  paper  is  handed  to  die  next  player,  who  writes, "  Pussy 
willows." 

After  the  questions  are  written,  the  papers  are  collected  and  re- 
dbtributed,  and  each  writes  an  answer  to  die  question  he  has  drawn. 
They  are  then  collected  again,  and  the  hostess  reads  the  questions 
and  answers.  Any  questicm  not  answered  must  be  replied  to  by 
the  player  who  wrote  it    Elzamples  follow :  — 

I.  Pluitan>ngi7wiKiiiui;whKtwiUa>iiiei9?  — ScuietMfB. 
9,  PUnt «  box  ot  cawfy;  iriat  will  come  up?  —  CuKfytuft. 

3.  Cui»d's«now;what  willoome  up?  —  Bleeding  bewt. 

4.  Some  steps.  —  Hops. 

5.  Days,  months,  and  jeais.  —  Thyme. 

6.  Chiistnias  Eve.  —  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

7.  Orange  btosaoms.  —  Bridal  wreath. 

8.  A  sermon.  —  Jack  in  the  pulpit. 

9.  Cuff  on  the  ear.  —  Box. 

10.  Grief.  —  Weeping  willow. 

11.  Cinderella  at  midnight.  —  Lady's  aHpper. 

i>.  A  ship  that  has  nowhere  to  go.  —  Poitulaca  (pott  you  hdE.  ab  n 

13.  Star  spangled  banner  and  Union  Jai^  -  -  Flaga. 

14.  Claws  and  a  roar.  —  Tiger  lilies. 

15.  A  Richmond  cater|»llar.  — Viiginia  creeper. 

16.  Contentment.  —  Heart's-ease. 

17.  What  a  married  man  never  hai.  —  Batchebr's  buttooK 

18.  Sad  beauties.  —  Bluebells. 

19.  Labryinth.  —  Matce. 

PRINCE  OF  PARIS 

10  to  JO  flayws. 

Parlor;  schootroom. 

A  player  is  chosen  as  leader;  the  others  are  numbered  con 
secutively  from  one  up,  and  are  all  seated. 

The  leader,  standing  in  front,  says,  "The  Prince  of  Paris  has 
lost  his  hat  Did  you  find  it,  Number  Four,  sir?"  whereupon 
Number  Four  jumps  to  his  feet  and  says: — 

"What,  sirl    I,  sir?" 

Leader.  "Yes,  uri    You,  sir!" 
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J^^.  Four.  -Not  I,  sirr 

Ltaier.  ''Who,  then,  sir?'' 

No.  Pour.  "  Number  Seven,  sir.** 

Number  Seven,  as  soon  as  his  number  is  called,  must  jump 
at  once  to  his  feet  and  say: — 

"What,  sirl    I,  sir?'' 

Leader.  •'Yes,  sirl    You,  sir." 

No.  Seven.  "Not  I,  sirl" 

Ltader.  "Who  then,  sir?" 

No.  Seven.  "Number  Three,  sirl" 

Number  Three  inunediately  jumps  to  his  feet,  and  the  same 
dialogue  is  repeated.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  leader  to 
tiy  to  repeat  die  statement,  "The  Prince  of  Paris  has  lost  his  hat," 
befwe  the  last  player  named  can  jump  to  his  feet  and  say,  "What, 
sirl  I, sir?"  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  this,  he  changes  places  with 
the  i^yer  who  failed  in  promptness,  that  player  becoming  leader. 

Shoidd  any  player  fail  to  say  "Sir"  in  the  proper  place,  thb 
also  is  a  mistake,  and  the  leader  may  change  places  with  such 
jdayer. 

TUi  gune  has  mudi  qxHt  b  it  for  hoaae  parties  or  other 


RECOGNITION 

Any  mmiber  offkiyen. 

Partor;  schoolroom. 

Each  i^yer  is  given  a  card  or  slip  prepared  with  the  following 
questions,  or  the  list  may  be  dictated  at  the  time. 
What  famous  persons,  historical  or  mythical,  do  these  objecti 


z.  Hatdiet?    (George  Washington.) 
s.  A  rafl  fence?    (Abraham  Lincoln.) 

3.  A  kite?    (Benjamin  Franklin.) 

4.  A  muddy  cfeak?    (Sir  Walter  Ralegh.) 

5.  A  kmelf  island?    (Robinson  Crusoe.) 

6.  A  bumiog  bush?    (Moses.) 

7.  A  tuff?    (Queen  Elizabeth.) 
&  A^asBsBpper?    (Cinderella.) 
9l  An  appk?    (Vt^lliam  TelL) 
iaAAnrkiq>?    (Aladdin.) 
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n>  A  iitiootiii  lomd  Mootr 

u.  Longhiir?    (SuniMXL) 

13.  A  dove?    (NmIl) 

M.  A  pomegnuMte  Med?    fflweplieo»| 

15.  A  spider  web?    (Robert  Bmob) 

t&  A  kej?    (Blueboud.) 

■7   Amu?    (Red IUd&« Hood.) 

l&  AMeamboit?    (Robert  Poltoa) 


SCAT 

Indoors,  out  ofdoon;  aeheekeom. 

One  player  holds  on  hb  upturned  palm  a  ruler,  a  paper  Imlfe, 
or  a  small  thin  strip  of  wood.  The  oUier  player  takes  this  quickly 
and  tries  to  "scat"  or  hit  the  opponent's  palm  with  the  ruler  before 
he  can  withdraw  his  hand.  The  game  will  be  made  more  inter- 
esting by  feints  on  the  part  of  the  player  who  has  to  take  the  ruler, 
he  giving  several  appearances  of  taking  it  before  really  doing  sa 
When  a  player  succeeds  in  hitting  his  opponent's  hand  with  the 
ruler  they  change  parts  in  the  game.  Count  is  kept  of  the  un- 
successful hits,  the  player  winning  who  has  the  sniallest  score 
when  the  play  ends. 

This  is  one  of  the  diveisitms  useful  for  r^y  day  recesses  In 
•chool,  or  for  pupils  who  congrq^  before  a  sessitui  opcDt. 

SEEKING  FOR  GOLD 
Slo  ts  ptaytn. 

Out  of  doors;  seashon. 

A  handful  of  small  pebbles  is  collected,  and  the  players  sit  cm 
tlie  ground  In  a  circle.  One  of  the  players  scatters  the  pebbles 
on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  as  jackstones  are  scattered. 
This  player  then  draws  a  line  with  his  &ager  between  any  two  of 
the  pebbles,  and  tries  to  snap  one  of  these  two  so  that  it  will  hit 
*he  other,  as  marbles  are  snapped  at  one  another.  If  successful 
in  hitting  the  pebble,  the  same  player  has  a  second  turn,  keeping 
each  time  the  two  pebblei  Ul    SboxM.  x\u&  ^-^  -aasft^  iaa:^<si 
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gt&tn  ^>  die  pAbles,  scatten  them,  draws  a  line  between  any 
two  of  them,  snaps  them,  etc 

The  one  wins  who  at  the  close  of  the  game  has  the  largest  number 
ol  pebbles.  It  will  be  seen  that  asmall  number  of  players  is  better 
for  this  game  than  a  large  group.  Nuts  may  be  used  instead  of 
pdibles. 

TUb  gune  b  pbyed  fay  dbUdran  in  CSiina. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  ROBfANGB  (A) 

Any  nmkber  of  flayers. 
House  party;  schoolroom. 

Eadi  {dayer  b  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with 
the  following  questions,  or  the  questions  may  be  dictated  at  the 
time.  Each  question  b  to  be  answered  with  the  title  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  player  wins  who  has  the  largest  num* 
ber  correct  at  ibe  end  of  the  time  allotted  for  the  game. 

Other  questions  may  be  devised. 

X.  Who  were  the  lovers?    (Romeo  and  Jufiet) 

1.  What  was  their  courtship  like?    (Midsummer  Night's  Dieam.) 

3.  What  was  her  answer  to  his  proposal?    (As  You  Like  It) 

4.  About  what  time  ol  the  month  were  they  married?    (Twelfth  ^^ght) 

5.  Of  whom  did  he  buy  the  ring?    (Merchant  of  Venice.) 

6.  Who  were  the  best  man  and  maid  of  honor?   (Antony  and  Cleopatra.) 
7*  Who  were  the  ushers?    (The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.) 

&  Who  gave  the  reoepCion?    (Meny  Wives  of  Windsor.) 

9^  In  what  kind  of  a  pkoe  did  they  live?    (Hamlet) 
la  What  was  her  disposition  like?    (The  Tempest) 
II.  What  was  his  diiefoocupatbn  after  marriage?    (Taming  of  the  Shiew.) 
la.  What  caused  their  first  quarrel?    (Much  Ado  about  Nothing.) 

13.  What  did  thdr  comtship  prove  to  be?    (Love's  Labor  Lost) 

14.  What  did  thdr  married  life  lesembk?    (A  Comedy  of  Errois.) 

15.  What  did  they  give  eadi  other?    (Measure  for  Measure.) 

a&  What  Roman  ruler  fasought  about  reconciliation?    (Julius  Cssar.) 
q^  What  did  Oeir  friends  say?    (AIPs  WeO  that  Ends  WelL) 

83UOS  SATS 
9  io  60  flayers. 

Pariori  schoolrooM. 

The  playen  sit  around  a  table,  or  if  played  in  the  schoolroom^ 
eA  at  ibeir  reepective  deslu.    Each  player  maksa  a^  ffiX  ^  tSM^ 
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hand  with  the  tiiumb  extended.  One  is  chosen  Ux  leader,  whom 
the  others  follow. 

The  leader  says,  "SimoD  says, 'Thumbs  upl'"  whereupco  he 
places  his  own  fists  m  the  table  before  him  with  die  diumbs  up- 
ward. The  players  must  all  do  likewise.  The  leader  then  says, 
"Simon  says,  'Thumbs  downl'"  whereupon  he  turns  his  own 
hands  over  so  that  the  tips  of  ttie  thumbs  touch  the  table,  the  others 
imitating  him.  He  may  then  say,  "Simcm  says,  'Thumbs  wiggle 
waggle  I ' "  whereupon  he  places  his  fist  on  Uie  table  with  the  thumbs 
upward  and  moves  the  thumbs  sideways,  the  players  itnitaHng  him. 

If  at  any  time  the  leader  omits  the  words  "Simon  says,"  and 
goes  through  the  movements  simply  with  the  words  "Tliumbs 
upl"  "Thumbs  downl"  or  "Wiggle  wagglel"  the  playeis  must 
keep  their  haiuls  still  and  not  imitate  his  movements.  Any  player 
imitating  him  under  these  circumstances  must  either  pay  a  for- 
feit or  become  leader,  or  both,  as  may  be  decided  on  beforehand. 


SKETCHES 

3  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom;  potior. 

The  game  here  described  for  use  with  histoiy  may  be  ued  nm^  as  &  di- 
veiaion  in  descnbing  animals  or  any  ■»■»<«■*»■  objects;  or  it  may  be  used  to 
coirelate  with  EogUsli  (authors),  picture  study,  etc 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil  and 
writes  a  descriptioo  of  some  historical  character;  the  object  being 
to  give  a  description  that  shall  be  perfecdy  truthfid  and  yet 
puz^ing  or  misl^iding  for  the  other  players  who  are  to  guess  the 
idmtity  of  the  character  in  the  writer's  mind. 

One  player  is  called  on  to  read  his  description.  The  other 
players  may  have  the  privilege  of  asking  questions  that  may  be 
answered  by  "  Yes"  or  "  No"  otdy ;  but  it  is  considered  much  more 
of  an  honor  to  guess  correctly  without  this  assi8taru:e.  The  (me 
guessing  the  character  correcdy  reads  his  description  next  A 
description  for  instance  might  read:  — 

"The  person  whom  I  would  describe  was  a  my  tall  man;  very  vigorous; 
used  an  ax  on  occasion;  had  much  to  do  with  legislatoia;  was  widely  known 
outside  of  his  native  country,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  hiographjea." 
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As  tibfe  descriptioii  would  apply  equally  to  WashingtcHiy  Lincoln, 
dadstoae,  and  several  others  who  mi^t  be  mentioned,  there  is 
opportunity  for  considerable  guessing  before  the  right  character 
be  found. 

TIDBITS  FARMER  (THE) 

5  i0  JO  flayers. 

House  fariy. 

Each  player  should  be  given  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  on  which 
die  following  verses  are  written,  the  last  of  each  line  being  left 
blank.  The  game  consists  in  fiUing  in  the  blank  spaces  each  with 
a  double  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  indicated  in  parentheses.  The 
jdayer  wins  who  has  the  largest  number  correct 

TlKre  18  a  fumer  who  is  (YY) 

EiKH^  to  take  his  (£E) 

And  study  nature  with  his  (II) 

And  think  on  what  he  (CQ 


He  heaiB  the  diatter  of  die  (J  J) 

As  tfaqr  eadi  other  (TT) 

And  sees  that  idien  a  tree  de  (KK) 

It  makes  a  home  for  (BB) 

A  yoke  of  onn  win  he  (UU) 

Widi  many  haws  and  (GO) 

And  their  mistakes  he  wffl  ez  (QQ) 

When  pbwing  for  his  (PP) 

He  fittle  biijs  but  mudi  he  ae  (LL) 

And  dierefore  litde  (OO) 

And  when  he  hoes  his  soQ  by  apt  (LL) 

Heakosoibhish  (OO) 


TIP  TAP  TOE 

2  to  8  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

vnoOBB.  — A  drde  is  drawn  on  a  slate  or  paper,  the  size  of  it 
varying  willi  the  number  of  {layers,  a  larger  circle  being  desirable 
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foralaigenumberofiJayen.  Tfaisdicleisintenectedwldiitnl^ 
lines,  so  that  it  is  divided  into  a  series  of  wedge-shaped  spaces, 
the  niunbcT  of  Hnp^  and 
spaces  being  also  at  the 
discretion  of  the^dayers, 
the  laiger  the  number 
oi  fiayoi  the  larger 
the  number  of  spaces 
desirable  and  the  greater 
the  variation  in  scoring. 
In  each  of  these  spaces 
numbers  are  written  in 
consecutive  order,  one 
for  each  space,  i,  a,  3, 
4,  etc.,  or  the  numbeis 
may  be  done  in  multi' 
pies  of  five,  —  5, 10,  15, 
30,  etc  The  players 
take  turns  in  rotaticm. 
The  one  whose  turn  it  is  shuts  his  ^^es,  takes  a  pencil,  circles 
it  around  over  the  diagram  while  he  says  the  following  verK:~ 

"  Tip,  tap,  toe,  here  we  go, 
Thiee  J0U7  uilor  bo)«  all  In  a  raw.* 

At  the  close  of  the  verse  the  player  places  the  point  of  the  pencil 
on  die  diagram,  still  with  his  eyes  closed.  He  then  opens  hb  eyes, 
and  should  the  pencil  have  touched  one  of  the  numbered  spaces, 
he  marks  down  to  his  score  die  number  written  in  that  space,  and 
crosses  out  that  figure  on  the  diagram.  Thereafter  that  space 
does  not  count  in  playing.  Should  the  pencil  touch  a  dividing 
line  or  the  line  forming  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  or  fall  out- 
side of  the  circle,  or  fall  in  a  space  in  which  the  number  has  been 
crossed  out,  the  player  scores  nothing,  and  loses  his  turn,  the  next 
one  taking  up  the  play. 

When  all  of  the  spaces  have  been  crossed  out,  die  player  wins 
who  has  the  largest  score,  but  should  any  player  at  any  time  touch 
his  pencil  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  he  wins  the  game. 

0I7T  OF  DOORS.  —  This  game  may  be  played  out  of  doocs  faf 
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drawliig  tiie  diagram  on  the  earth  with  a  sharpened  stick,  which 
ii  used  afterwards  as  a  pointer  as  a  pencil  is  used  on  the  paper 
diagnun.  If  on  hard  earth  the  figures  may  be  marked  in  the 
spaces  as  on  a  paper  diagram,  but  the  diagram  should  be  drawn 
considerably  larger  than  when  on  paper. 

This  18  an  admirable  game  for  playing  on  the  hard  sand  of  the 
sssuhont.  In  that  case  little  pebbles  or  shells  are  placed  in  the 
different  spaces  instead  of  numerals;  one  in  the  first  space,  two 
in  the  secondythree  in  the  third,  etc  When  a  player  places  his 
stick  or  pointer  in  a  space  he  removes  the  pebbles  from  that  place 
to  a  little  pfle,  and  the  score  is  coimted  at  the  end  by  coimting  this 
pfle  of  pebbles.  Any  space  from  which  the  pebbles  have  been 
removed  is  thereafter  out  of  the  game,  as  when  the  figures  are 
crossed  out  on  the  paper  diagram. 

TUiguiie  iisiq)poBed  to  have  origiDated  m  early  methods  of  allotting  land. 

UP,  JENKINS! 

6  to  20  or  mare  flayers. 
Parlor;  sckodraom. 

This  b  one  of  the  most  popular  current  games  among  young 
people,  being  usually  played  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
laughter  and  intense  interest  It  consists  in  the  guessing  by  op- 
posing parties  of  the  hand  under  which  a  coin  is  hidden. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties.  Each  party  has  a 
cqytain,  each  plajrer  being  captain  in  turn  during  successive  rounds 
of  the  game.  Tlie  [layers  gather  around  a  table,  one  party  on 
one  side  and  the  others  opposite.  A  coin,  usually  a  quarter,  is 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  under  the  table  by  one  of  the  parties 
In  an  endeavor  to  conceal  from  the  opponents  which  individual 
holdsit  Theleaderof theoppositeparty thencalls, ''Up, Jenkins!" 
wbeDi  an  ol  the  hands  of  his  opponents  are  brought  from  imder 
the  taUe  and  held  up  with  palms  outward  toward  the  guessing 
party,  fingers  closed  down  tightly  over  the  palms,  the  quarter  being 
hidden  in  one  ol  the  hands.  The  opponents  may  look  at  the  hands 
from  dieir  side  of  the  table  in  this  way  as  long  as  they  choose.  The 
kidsr  thai  fi?«ww«Hft  '^Down,  Jenkins!"  when  the  hands  are 
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slammed  down  simultaneoualj  flat  on  the  taUe,  palms  downward 
This  is  done  with  enough  noise  to  di^^uise  the  clink  of  the  coin 
striking  the  table.  The  object  of  Qa  game  is  for  die  oppooenti 
(those  not  having  the  coin)  to  guess  under  which  hand  the  coin  is 
laid,  each  hand  supposed  not  to  have  it  being  ordocd  off  the  table. 
The  captain  of  the  guessing  parfy,  who  alme  may  give  these  oideis 
(though  his  players  may  assist  him  with  suggeslicHis),  calls  for  the 
lifting  of  one  specified  hand  at  a  time.  The  player  named  must 
lift  the  hand  indicated,  and  that  hand  is  thereafter  to  be  takoi 
from  the  table. 

If  the  guessing  party  can  be  successful  in  thus  eliminating  all 
of  the  emp^  hands  so  tfiat  the  coin  b  left  under  the  last  hand, 
they  are  considered  to  have  won,  and  the  coin  passes  to  diem  for 
the  next  round.  If  the  coin  be  disclosed  before  the  last  hand  be 
reached,  the  side  holding  it  adds  to  its  score  the  hands  remaining 
on  the  table  that  were  not  ordered  off.  The  side  wins  which  has 
the  highest  score  when  the  play  stops,  the  time  limits  being 
indefinite. 

For  the  schoolroom  see  also  an  adaptation  called  Hands  up—- 
Hands  down. 

WHAT  IS  MY  THOUGHT  LIKB7 

Slo  30  players. 

Children's  party;  house  party;  playground. 

The  players  are  seated  in  a  circle  or  any  convenient  group.  Ona 
of  the  number  decides  upon  a  "  thought " ;  that  is,  he  t^inkft  of  some 
person,  object,  or  abstraction,  without  tdling  the  others  what  it  is. 
He  then  a^  of  each  m  turn,  "What  is  my  thought  like?"  Each 
answers  anything  he  chooses.  The  first  i^yer  then  declares  what 
his  thought  was,  and  asks  of  each,  "  Why  b  —  (naming  the  object 
he  thought  of)  like  —  (whatever  such  player  answered)  ?"  Each 
must  find  some  likeness,  however  absurd,  or  pay  a  forfeit.  For 
instance,  the  answers  around  the  circle  might  be,  "Your  thou^ 
is  like  an  umbrella,"  "like  Napoleon,"  "Knafore,"  "sadness,** 
"my  necktie,"  "a  rose,"  etc  The  questioner  then  says,  "I 
thought  of  a  lead  pencil  Why  is  a  pencn  like  an  umbrella?" 
"Because  it  b  oftenest  black.'*    The  pencil  may  be  like  Napcdem 
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faecaufle  ft  can  make  a  mark;  like  a  rose  because  it  is  sometimes 
cit,  etc  If  any  one  happens  to  answer  to  the  first  question^  "a 
paidl''  (or  whatever  was  thought  of),  he  also  must  pay  a  forfeit 


LOVERS  (THE) 
gbjoar  more  flayers. 
Harm  forty. 

Eadi  {dayer  is  g^voi  a  paper  on  which  the  folfewing  is  written  01 
dictated,  the  words  in  parentheses  being  omitted  and  a  blank  space 
left  The  game  consists  in  each  player  filling  in  these  blank  spaces 
with  the  name  of  some  tree.  The  host  or  hostess  at  the  end  reads 
diislist  of  words  in  order,  the  player  winning  who  has  the  largest 
nmnber  correct     The  same  tree  may  be  mentioned  more  than 


He  look  lier  Itde  hand  b  Us  own  b(g  (palm).  <«I  km  O^ew),  dear,"  he 
«aid  rfnqilf.  She  did  not  (sago)  away,  for  it  had  been  a  case  of  love  at  fiist 
w^^  Sie  munnuied  something  in  (aloe)  voice.  They  had  met  one  day 
iqxMi  a  wuAj  (beedi),  and  from  that  (date)  onward,  they  cared  not  a  (fig)  for 
the  outsde  world.  Her  name  was  (May  Pie).  She  was  a  charming  girl. 
Roij  as  a  (peadi);  (diestnut)  colored  hair;  (tulips)  like  a  (cherry);  skin  a 
pale  (oGve).  In  fact,  she  was  as  beautiful  (as  pen)  or  brush  ever  portrayed. 
The  day  be  met  her  die  wore  a  jacket  of  handsome  (fir).  He  was  of  Irish  de- 
•oent,  his  name  being  (^^^Uow)  'Flaherty.  He  was  a  (spruce)  kx>king  young 
idbw.  Together  they  made  a  congenial  (pear).  But  when  did  the  course  of 
traebveeiernm  smooth?  There  was  a  third  person  to  be  considered.  This 
was  ^w  paw).  Both  feh  that,  counting  (paw  paw)  id,  they  might  not  be 
able  to  (onAge)  it  What  if  he  should  refuse  to  (cedar)  I  Suppose  he  shoukl 
(sigo)  to  her  lover?  And  if  he  should  be  angry,  to  what  point  won't  a  (mango)? 
Wdly  in  diat  case  she  must  submit,  with  a  (cypress)  her  k>ver  m  her  arms  for 
die  hat  time,  and  (pine)  away.  But  happily  her  parent  did  not  constitute 
(dxvij)  akeleloo  at  their  feast  He  was  guilty  of  no  t3rranny  to  reduce  their 
hopes  to  (adies).  They  found  him  in  his  garden  busily  (plantain).  He  was 
diewiqg  (gum).  "Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  in  answer  to  the  question: 
''Siiioe  (yew)  bve  her  I  must  (cedar)  to  (yew).  You  make  a  fine  yoimg  (pear). 
Don*t  cut  any  (ci^iers)  after  you're  mairied,  yoimg  man !  Don't  (pine)  and 
oonplahi  if  he  b  sometimes  crosBi  young  woman  I  Iliope  to  see  (upas)  maiqf 
hapff  days  tQgedwr  I" 
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ZOO 

Slo  lo  fiayen. 
Parlor;  schooWoom. 

Each  player  b  provided  with  ten  s%8  of  pfq>er,  numbered  con- 
q»cuously  from  one  to  ten,  but  arnmged  irregularly  in  a  pile. 
The  players  gather  around  a  table  or  sit  in  a  circle,  each 
one  being  given  the  name  of  an  animal ;  the  sport  of  the  game 
will  consist  largely  in  choosing  unusual  or  difficult  names,  such  as 
yak,  gnu,  camelc^>ard,  hq^wpotamus,  rhinoceros,  Brazilian  snt- 
eater,  kangaroo,  etc. 

Each  player  holds  bis  s%e  with  the  numbers  turned  downward. 
The  first  player  turns  up  his  upper  slip  so  that  the  number  is  vis- 
ible and  lays  it  down  in  front  of  him.  In  doing  this  he  must 
turn  it  away  from  himself,  so  that  the  other  players  see  it  first ; 
the  next  player  then  does  the  same.  Should  the  two  slips 
happen  to  coincide  in  number,  for  instance,  should  the  first 
player  have  turned  up  number  three  and  the  second  player 
turn  up  number  three,  they  must  each  at  once  call  each  other's 
names,  as  "  Yak  I  "  "  Hippopotamus  I "  or  whatever  name  was  as- 
signed to  them.  The  one  who  first  calls  the  other's  name  gives 
away  his  slip  to  that  other,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  one's 
slips  as  fast  as  possible. 

Should  the  slip  turned  up  by  the  second  player  not  corre^Mnd 
in  number  to  that  turned  by  the  first,  he  also  lays  it  down  in  front 
of  him ;  the  third  player  then  turns  his  up,  and  this  is  continued 
around  the  circle  until  a  slip  is  turned  that  corresponds  in  number 
with  any  that  has  already  been  turned  up,  when  those  two  players 
must  immediately  call  each  other's  names,  as  before  explained. 
The  player  wias  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  of  his  slips. 

For  schools,  a  class  should  divide  into  small  groups  for  this 
game,  which  may  be  made  to  correlate  with  geography  or  history, 
by  u^g  proper  names  from  those  subjects  instead  of  names 
of  animals. 

For  oldor  players  the  game  may  be  made  very  funny  also  by 
jiwtigTiiTig  to  each  player  the  name  of  a  patent  medicine  instead  of 
the  name  of  an  animal,  and  playing  cards  may  bt  used  instaod  of 
the  numbered  sl^ 
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aiming  festiire  lor  grrniMuanms  and  manj  other  oonditioiiSy  and  oontain  poa- 
abJBtfci  for  aome  exoeOeDt  and  Tjgorous  physical  development  As  some  of 
theae  maj  be  laed  for  IbifeiCs  (ahhoui^  aome  kinds  of  foilats  cannot  take  the 
place  of  adiktic  feats),  theae  two  daaaes  of  amusements  axe  induded  hexe  in 
one  chapter.  The  aeardier  for  foxfetts  will  do  well,  however,  to  kmk  through 
the  aediaa  OD 


L    Cqrtesis  10R  Two:  Wsestling  Matches  and  Tugs 

OF  Wax 

The  foDowmg  group  of  wrestling  matches  and  races  make  a 
ynrj  niteresdng  and  v^ious  form  of  game  with  which  to  close 
a  lesson  in  fonnal  gymnastics.  For  instance,  if  pupils  are  in  a 
fmnatkHi  tfiat  admits  of  immediately  turning  toward  partners 
widiout  change  of  formation,  this  may  be  done  and  any  of  these 
g^unes  then  used  widiout  furdier  rearrangement  of  a  da^  When 
used  in  this  way  the  wrestling  matches  are  generally  determined  b} 
the  winning  of  the  best  two  out  of  three  trials. 

These  wrestling  matches  and  races  may  of  course  be  used  also  for 
forfeits* 

BALASCB  WSBSILB. — Two  contestants  stand  each  in  a  forward 
stride  position,  the  ri^t  foot  being  lengthwise  on  a  line  (the  same 
line  for  both  contestants)  and  the  left  foot  back  of  it,  turned  at  right 
an|^  to  the  ri^t  foot  with  the  hed  touching  the  same  line.  The 
toes  of  the  ri^t  feet  should  touch.  In  this  position  players  grasp 
rq^t  hands.  The  objects  of  the  game  are  to  make  the  opponent  ( i) 
move  one  or  both  feet,  or  (2)  touch  the  floor  with  any  part  of  the 
body.  A  point  is  scored  for  the  opponent  whenever  a  player  fails 
in  one  of  these  ways.  After  a  trial  has  been  made  with  the  right 
hand  and  foot,  the  wresde  should  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand 
and  loot  extended,  and  80  on  altematdy • 
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BOUHDART  TTC.  —  Two  Unes  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  five  fee( 
apart  Within  this  space  two  contestants  face  each  other,  the 
right  toes  touching  and  each  stepping  backward  in  a  strong  stride 
portion  with  the  left  foot.  Both  players  grasp  a  cane  or  wand, 
and  each  tries  to  pull  the  other  across  one  of  the  boundary  lines. 

HARLEQmfl  WRESTLE.  —  Thb  is  a  one-sided  wrestle  between 
two  persons.  Each  stands  on  one  leg;  they  then  grasp  right  hands 
and  each  tries  to  make  the  other  lower  his  upraised  foot  to  the 
ground,  or  touch  the  floor  with  his  free  hand.  The  opponent  may 
not  be  touched  with  the  free  hand. 

IHDIAK  WRESTLE.  —  Two  players  lie  on  their  backs  side  by  side, 
with  adjacent  arms  locked.  The  feet  should  be  in  opposite 
directions.  At  a  signal  the  adjacent  legs  are  brought  to  an  up- 
right position  and  interlocked  at  the  knees.  The  wrestle  consists 
in  tryiug  to  force  the  opponent  to  roll  over  from  his  position. 

iHTERFERinG.  —  This  is  one  of  the  hoppmg  relays,  but  the  shoul- 
ders may  not  be  used  in  it.     Two  contestants  fold  arms,  and  each, 
while  hopping  on  one  foot,  tries  to  make  his  opponent  put  the 
other  foot  to  the  floor.    As  neither  arms  nor  shoulders  may  b(J 
used,  this  is  done  entirely  by  a  side  movement  of  the  free  leg.  M 

KFEE  ABD  TOE  WRESTLE.  —  Two  players  sit  on  a  mat,  facin|^ 
each  other.  The  knees  should  be  drawn  up  closely  and  the  players 
should  be  near  enough  together  to  have  the  toes  of  each  touch  those 
of  the  opponent.  Each  player  passes  a  stick  under  his  knees, 
and  then  passes  his  arms  imder  it  and  clasps  his  hands  in  front  of 
his  own  kn^s.  The  nxcsding  begms  at  a  signal  and  consists  in 
each  player  trj'ing  to  get  his  toes  under  those  of  his  opponent  and 
throw  him  backward,  J 

LVUGE  ASB  hop  fight.  — A  circle  six  feet  in  diameter  i(l 
drawn  on  the  groimd.  One  player  takes  a  lunge  position  forward/1 
90  that  his  forward  foot  rests  two  feet  within  the  circle.  The 
second  player  stands  in  the  circle  on  one  foot  with  arms  folded 
across  the  chest.  The  hopper  tries  to  make  the  lunger  move  one 
of  his  feet.  The  lunger  in  turn  tries  to  make  the  hopper  put 
down  his  second  foot  or  unfold  arms.  Either  player  is  defeated 
also  if  he  moves  out  of  the  circle.  The  lunger  may  use  his  hauda  _ 
and  arms. 

PUSH  ABD  PDLL.  ^  Two  lines  are  dnwn  on  the  floor  at  an  int 
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cffivefeet  Witbin  these  lines  two  players  take  thdr  places  with 
two  stoat  stUcs,  canes,  or  wands  between  them,  each  player  gra^ 
ing  one  end  of  each  cane.  The  object  of  the  feat  is  to  push  the 
opponent  across  the  boundary  line  behind  him,  or  to  pull  him  over 
the  nearer  boundary  Hne. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  opponents  may  be  reversed  and  the 
struggle  gone  through  back  to  back,  still  holding  the  canes. 


TUt  diSan  from  Bowndsfy  Tug  in  the  way  the  wands  aie  held  and  the 
fMt  oC  there  beiog  two  wands. 

SOOSTXR  nORT. — This  is  an  old  Greek  amusement.  A  ring 
SB  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  Two  players  are 
placed  in  this,  who  stoop  and  gra^  each  his  own  ankles.  In  this 
position  they  try  to  di^lace  each  other  by  shouldering.  The 
player  loses  who  is  overthrown  or  who  loosens  his  grasp  on  his 
ankles. 

SHOULDER  SHOVE.  —  For  this,  the  players  are  divided  into 
groups  of  five ;  each  group  marks  on  the  ground  a  drcle  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  All  five  players  stand  mthin  the  circle.  Four 
of  them  must  fold  their  arms  across  the  chest  and  hop  on  one  foot 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  these  four  players  to  push  the  fifth 
one,  who  is  It,  out  of  the  drcle  with  their  shoulders.  They  may 
not  use  their  hands.  The  fifth  one  may  stand  on  both  feet  and  use 
his  arms.  Should  one  of  the  hoppers  place  both  feet  on  the  ground 
or  unfold  his  arms,  he  must  leave  the  drcle.  The  player  who  is  It 
may  avoid  the  hoi^)ers  by  running  and  dodging.  Should  he  be 
pudied  out  of  the  drde,  the  four  hoppers  are  considered  to  have 
won  the  game. 

WAHD  AHD  TOE  WRESTLE. — Two  players  sit  on  the  floor  with 
knees  bent  and  toes  touching  those  of  the  opponent.  One  wand  is 
held  between  them,  which  both  grasp  so  that  the  hands  are  placed 
alternately ;  there  should  be  a  short  space  in  the  center  between  the 
hands.  The  object  of  the  tug  is  to  pull  the  opponent  up  and  over 
the  dividing  line.  This  is  an  excellent  form  of  wand  wrestle  and 
will  hold  the  interest  of  a  class  for  months,  especially  if  a  continu- 
ous acore  be  kept  'for  the  same  contestants. 

WAHD  TWIST. — Two  players  stand  and  grasp  at  or  near  shoulder 
bd^it  a  wand  or  cane  held  in  a  horizontal  position.  Theobjectoi 
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one  player  is  to  ratae  ortwbt  &e  wandoutof  the  horisontal  podtton, 
and  of  the  other  player  to  prevent  this.  The  one  who  is  trying  to 
hold  the  wand  in  die  horizontal  posidon  should  have  his  hands  ikeit 
to  each  other  in  the  center  of  the  wand.  The  one  who  tries  to 
twist  the  wand  should  place  his  hands  out^de  of  and  touching 
those  of  the  player  who  is  resisting. 

WAKD  WKEsns.— One  player  holds  a  wand  or  cane  at  full 
vm's  length  above  his  head,  the  hands  bdng  at  about  shoulder 
width  distant  on  the  wand,  \diich  should  be  hdd  horizontally.  The 
other  player  tries  to  pull  the  wand  down  to  shoulder  hei^t  He 
may  pull  it  forward  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may  be  almost  im- 
pos^ble  in  some  cases  to  lower  it  without  this  forward  movement 

n.  Races 

ESKIMO  RACE  OH  ALL  FOURS.-— The  performers  stand  with 
hands  and  feet  on  the  floor,  the  knees  stiff,  die  hands  clinched  and 
resting  on  the  knuckles.  The  elbows  should  be  stifiE.  In  this 
position  a  race  is  run,  or  rather  "hitched,"  over  ^  'xiuise  that  will 
not  easily  be  too  short  for  the  performers. 

This  is  a  game  of  the  Eskimos,  reported  b^  Lieutenant  St^watka. 

ESKIMO  JUHPHfO  RACE.  —  Fold  the  arms  across  the  breast 
with  the  knees  rigid  and  the  feet  close  together.  Jump  forward 
in  short  jumps  of  an  inch  or  two. 

This  is  the  regular  form  of  one  of  tbe  ganxa  of  the  Eskimos,  reported  b; 
Lieutenant  Sdiwatka. 

m.   MiscELLAi«Eons  Feats 

ARKLE  THROW.  —  This  feat  consists  in  tossu^  some  object 
over  the  head  from  behind  with  the  feet  A  bean  bag,  book,  or 
basket  ball,  is  held  firmly  between  the  ankles.  With  a  sudden 
jump,  the  feet  are  kicked  backward  so  as  to  jerk  the  object  into 
an  upward  throw,  which  should  end  in  its  curving  forward  over 
the  head.    It  should  be  caught  as  it  comes  down. 

ARM'S  LEHOTH  TAG. — Two  players  stand  each  with  an  arm  ex- 
tended at  full  length  at  shoulder  level,  and  try  to  touch  each  otha 
without  bemg  touched  in  return.  This  will  require  some  rapid 
twisting,  dodging,  and  bending,  A  touch  on  the  extended  hand 
does  not  coimt 
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RArarHTiflfcUW. — The  hands  are  [Jaced  pahn  to  pahn  behind  the 
back  with  die  fingos  pointing  downward  and  thumbs  next  to  the 
back.  Keeping  the  tips  of  the  fingos  close  to  the  back  and  the 
palms  stiU  together,  the  hands  are  turned  inward  and  upward 
until  die  tips  of  the  fingos  are  between  the  shoulders,  pointing 
upward  toward  the  head,  and  the  thimibs  outside. 

caiCH  Pjuuix. — One  elbow  is  raised  level  with  the  shoulder,  the 
arm  bemg  bent  to  bring  the  hand  toward  the  chest  Three  or 
four  pennies  are  placed  in  a  pile  on  the  bent  elbow.  Suddenly 
die  dbow  is  dropped  and  the  same  hand  moved  downward  quickly 
in  an  effort  to  catch  the  pennies  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

CHmSB  GET-UP. — Two  persons  sit  on  die  floor  back  to  back 
with  arms  locked,  and  retaining  such  rdadve  positions  they  try  to 
stand  upright 

com  AHD  CARD  SHAP.— Balance  a  visiting  card  on  the  tip  of  the 
middle  or  forefinger.  On  top  of  the  card  place  a  dime  or  nickle; 
this  should  be  exacdy  over  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  in  the  middle 
of  die  card.  Snap  the  edge  of  the  card  with  a  finger  of  the  other 
hand,  so  that  the  card  will  be  shot  from  under  the  coin  and  leave 
die  coin  balanced  on  the  finger. 

DOO  COLLAR. — Two  players  on  hands  and  knees  on  a  mat,  rug, 
or  cuahbn,  face  each  other  with  about  three  feet  distance  between 
diem.  A  knotted  towel  or  a  strap,  or  anything  that  will  not  chafe 
or  cut  the  flesh,  is  thrown  over  both  heads  like  a  collar,  being  long 
cnou{^  to  cndrde  the  two.  The  head  should  be  held  well  upward 
to  prevent  diis  fiom  slipping  off.  At  a  signal,  the  players  pull 
against  each  other,  each  trying  to  pull  the  opponent  from  the  mat 
or  to  pull  the  collar  from  around  his  neck. 

DOO  JUMP.  —  The  performer  holds  a  stick  horizontally  between 
die  forefingers  of  his  hands,  pressing  with  the  fingers  to  keep  it 
firom  falling.  Keeping  the  stick  in  this  position,  he  should  jump 
over  it  forward  and  then  backward.  The  same  feat  may  be  per- 
formed by  pressing  together  the  middle  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
without  a  stick  and  jumping  over  them  forward  and  backward, 
as  a  dog  jumps  through  curved  arms. 

DOT  AHD  CARRY  TWO. — This  b  a  spectacular  feat  of  strength 
for  diree  performers.  A,  B,  and  C.  They  stand  m  line,  side  by 
ri^le^  A  «t«»iHmjr  in  the  center  with  B  on  his  right  and  C  on  his 
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left.  He  stoops  down  and  passes  his  right  hand  behind  the  left 
thigh  of  B,  and  clasps  B's  right  hand.  He  then  passes  his  left 
hand  behind  C's  right  thigh,  and  takes  hold  of  C's  left  hand.  B 
and  C  pass  each  one  arm  around  A's  neck,  and  A,  by  raising  him- 
self gradually  to  a  standing  position,  will  find  that  he  is  able  to  lift 
the  other  two  from  the  ground. 

HUfD  STAlTD  aiLUTK.  — A  player  is  required  to  stand  on  his 
hands  with  le^  stretched  at  ftdl  length  in  the  air,  and  then 
wriggle  the  feet  at  the  ankles. 

EBBL  ASD  TOB  SFBDIO.  —  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  floor.  The 
periormer  places  his  heels  against  this  line,  bends  down,  grasps  the 
toes  with  the  fingers  underneath  the  feet  and  pointing  backward 
toward  the  heels.  He  then  leans  forward  slightly  to  get  an  impe< 
tus,  and  jumps  backward  over  the  line. 

This  same  feat  may  be  reversed.  Standing  in  the  same  position, 
the  performer  toes  a  line  and  jumps  over  it  forward. 

JUG  HAITDLB. — The  performer  places  his  hands  across  the  chest, 
with  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  touching  and  the  elbows  extend- 
ing on  each  side  like  a  jug  handle.  Another  player  tries  to  pull 
the  arms  apart,  either  by  working  at  them  separately  or  together. 
Jerking  is  not  permissible ;  the  puU  must  be  steady. 

Until  one  has  tried  this,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  even  a  strong 
person  cannot  overcome  a  weaker  one  in  this  position. 

LAST  AITD  FIRST. — Place  one  foot  immediately  behind  the  other. 
On  therearfoot  place  a  small  object,  such  as  a  light  book,  a  slipper, 
or  a  small  stick.  With  a  sudden  movement  lift  the  forward  foot,  at 
the  same  instant  hopping  on  the  rear  foot  with  akicking  movement 
forward,  so  as  to  throw  the  object  forward  beyond  a  given  mark. 

LATH  Aim  NJlSTBR.  —  Rub  the  top  of  the  head  with  one  hand, 
and  simultaneously  pat  the  chest  with  the  other  hand.  Reverse 
the  movement,  patting  the  head  and  rubbing  the  chest.  Do  each 
of  these  things  with  the  hands  changed,  the  hand  that  was  on  the 
chest  being  placed  on  the  head,  and  vice  versa. 

PICK  ME  UP.  —  The  performer  is  required  to  stand  against  the 
wall,  drop  a  handkerchief  at  his  feet,  and  without  bending  the 
knees  stoop  and  pick  up  the  handkerchief. 

PICK  UP  AND  PUSH  UP.  —  A  line  is  drawn  about  two  feet  from 
a  wall,  which  is  toed  by  the  performer,  facing  the  wall.   Betweev 
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Ae  fine  and  iht  wall  is  placed  a  stool  direcfly  in  front  of  the  per- 
fionner.  The  player  leans  forward,  puts  the  top  of  his  head 
against  the  wall,  picks  up  the  stool  with  his  hands,  and  pushes  him** 
self  backward  to  an  upright  position,  getting  an  impetus  from  the 
head  only,  and  lifting  the  stool  as  he  does  so. 

nHCUSHIOH.  —  On  a  chair  having  a  cane  or  rush  or  wooden 
bottom  a  pin  is  stuck  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  or  just  under  the  edge, 
well  around  on  one  skie  toward  the  back.  The  performer  starts 
sitting  in  the  chair,  and  without  leaving  it,  or  touching  his  hands 
or  feet  to  the  floor,  must  reach  around  so  as  to  remove  the  pin  with 
his  teeth. 

PBATDO.  —  A  line  b  marked  on  the  floor.  The  performer  stands 
with  his  toes  on  the  line,  and  without  using  his  hands  or  moving 
his  feet,  kneels  down  and  gets  up  again. 

BABBIT  HOP.  —  This  should  be  done  on  a  soft  mat  or  cushion. 
The  performer  kneels;  then  sits  back  on  the  heels  and  grasps  the 
insteps  with  his  hands.  From  this  position  he  leans  suddenly 
forward,  and  while  doing  so  pulls  the  feet  up  from  the  floor.  In  the 
instant  that  his  weight  is  released,  he  hitches  forward  on  the  knees, 
the  two  knees  moving  forward  alternately. 

ROTARY. — Raise  both  arms  above  the  head.  Move  both  with 
a  rotary  motion  in  opposite  dilutions,  describing  a  circle  in  the 
air,  with  the  right  hand  moving  forward  and  with  the  left  moving 
backward  simultaneously. 

Extend  both  arms  in  slanting  position  downward  from  the 
shoulders,  elbows  straight  Describe  circles  in  the  air  wiih  both 
arms,  the  hands  at  about  the  level  of  the  hips,  the  right  turning 
forward  and  the  left  backward. 

GRUBBER  BBGC.''  —  In  thb  feat  a  kneeling  performer  is  required 
to  pick  a  card  up  from  the  floor  with  his  teeth,  both  hands  being 
b^ind  his  back.  The  card  is  placed  in  front  of  him  at  the  length 
of  his  forearm  and  hand  from  one  knee.  This  distance  is  measured 
by  placing  the  elbow  against  the  knee  and  stretching  the  forearm 
and  the  hand  at  full  length  on  the  floor;  the  point  which  the  middle 
finger  reaches  is  the  point  at  which  the  card  must  be  placed.  The 
card  has  the  ends  folded  down  so  as  to  rest  like  a  small  table  on 
the  floor.  The  nearer  edge  of  it  must  rest  on  the  line  determined 
as  above  qiedfifid. 
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SCALBS.  — Hold  a  wdf^t  out  at  ann's  leogtti  for  a  E^vm  tlmft 
SIAMESE  TWnrs.  —  Two  {dayers  (two  boys  or  two  giris),  of  about 
the  same  height  and  wei^t,  stand  back  to  back  and  k>ck  amu. 
The  object  is  to  walk  in  one  direction,  using  first  tbe  legs  of  out 
p'iiyer  and  then  those  of  the  other.  This  may  be  done  by  one  player 
moving  bis  feet  forward  slightly.  This  is  accomplished  by  both 
bending  the  knees,  and  the  player  on  the  side  toward  which  progress 
is  to  be  made  sliding  his  feet  forward.  Bracing  his  feet  in  the 
new  position,  he  straightens  his  entire  body  upright,  drawing  the 
rear  player  after  him  until  bodi  are  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  at  the  start.  This  constitutes  one  step,  and  is  repeated  over 
as  long  a  distance  as  may  be  specified  or  desired. 

SKIH  TEE  SHAKE. — This  is  a  feat  for  several  performers  —  firom 
five  to  fifty  or  more,  and  is  suitable  for  the  gymnasium.  The 
players  stand  in  a  line,  one  behind  another,  with  a  short  distance 
be^een.  Each  player  bends  forward  and  stretches  one  hand  back- 
ward between  bis  legs,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  grasps  that  of 
the  player  in  front,  who  has  assumed  the  same  portion.  When  all 
are  in  position,  the  line  begins  backing,  the  player  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  line  lying  down  on  his  back,  and  the  next  player  walking 
backward  astride  over  him  until  he  can  go  no  farther,  when  he  also 
lies  down  with  the  first  player's  head  between  his  I^.  This  back- 
ing and  lying-dowr  movement  continues  untQ  all  the  players  are 
lying  in  a  straight  line  on  the  floor.  Then  the  last  one  to  lie  down 
gets  up  and  walks  astride  the  line  toward  the  front,  raising  the  man 
next  behind  him  to  his  feet,  and  so  on  untO  all  again  are  standing 
in  the  original  position.  The  grasp  of  hands  is  retained  thtou^uL 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  game  is  of  Giineae  oripn.  It  makes  a  veiy 
funny  spectacle,  especially  if  done  rapidly. 

STOOPinO  PUSH.  —  Draw  a  line  on  the  floor.  Toe  it  with  the 
feet  spread  wide  apart.  Reach  around  outside  of  the  l^;s  and 
grasp  a  light  dumb-bell  or  other  object  of  similar  weight  with  both 
bands;  tiirow  or  slide  it  forward  on  the  floor  from  between  the  feet, 
die  hands  being  kept  together  throu^out.  The  object  is  to  see 
how  far  the  dumb-bell  may  be  thrown  without  tiie  player  losing 
his  balance. 

TANTALUS. -- The  left  foot  and  1^  and  left  chedk  are  placed  ckM 
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•gpAist  flie  walL  The  right  foot  is  then  slightly  lifted  in  an  efiFort 
to  touch  the  left  knee.  Having  reached  it,  the  position  should  be 
steadily  maintained  for  a  few  moments. 

THUMB  sraiBG.  —  This  is  similar  to  the  Wall  Spring,  but  difiFers 
both  in  method  of  execution  and  in  general  difficulty.  The  per- 
fonncr  {daces  the  inner  side  of  the  thumbs  against  a  wall,  or  the  edge 
of  a  table  or  window  sill  may  be  used.  No  other  part  of  the  hands 
should  touch  this  surface.  The  feet  should  then  be  moved  as  far 
backward  as  possible.  The  body  will  then  be  leaning  forward; 
and  from  tins  position,  without  any  movement  of  the  feet,  a  sudden 
push  should  be  made  from  the  thumbs,  the  object  being  to  recover 
die  upright  positbn.  It  is  well  to  b^in  with  a  slight  distance  and 
work  up  to  a  greater  one. 

WALL  PIVOT.  —  One  foot  is  placed  against  a  wall  at  about  the 
hd^t  of  the  knee.  The  other  foot  is  thrown  over  it,  the  body 
making  a  complete  turn  in  the  air,  so  that  the  free  foot  may  touch 
the  ground  in  time  to  sustain  the  weight  before  a  tiunble.  Thus,  if 
the  right  foot  be  placed  against  the  wall,  the  left  1^  will  be  thrown 
over  it  and  the  body  turned  over  toward  the  right,  the  left  foot  being 
replaced  on  the  floor  to  receive  the  weight  This  is  usually  easier 
if  done  with  a  short  run,  and  is  best  practiced  on  a  thick  gymnasium 


WALL  SPSIHG.  —  The  performer  should  stand  facing  a  wall  and 
a  short  distance  from  it  Keeping  his  feet  in  one  spot,  he  should 
lean  forward  and  place  the  palms  of  his  hands  flat  against  the  wall; 
from  this  portion  he  should  then  make  a  sudden  push  and  spring 
backward  to  an  upright  position.  With  some  practice,  this  may 
be  done  with  a  very  considerable  distance  between  the  feet  and  the 
wan. 

WOODEH  SOLDIER.  —  The  arms  are  folded  across  the  chest  In 
tills  portion  the  performer  is  required  to  lie  down  on  the  back  and 
rise  again  to  an  upright  standing  position,  without  assistance  from 
cither  hands  or  elbows. 

WRIGOLB  WALK. — The  performer  stands  with  heels  together 
and  toes  pointed  outward.  Simultaneously  he  raises  the  right  toes 
and  tiie  left  heel,  and  turns  them  toward  the  same  direction,  the 
ri{^t  toes  inward  and  the  left  heel  outward,  pivoting  on  the  opposite 
toe  and  bed.    This  is  then  reversed,  ao  as  to  continue  progress  m 
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the  same  d&ection.    Resting  on  the  toes  &nd  heel  just  move 
lifts  the  opposite  ones;  that  is,  the  left  toes  moving  outward,  th* 
right  heel  moving  inward,  and  so  progresses  for  a  specified  diatnnce 


IV.  Foanxn  ^H 

Hany  of  Ibe  tbln^  described  in  the  pcvrioui  wctlaa  of  All  dupter  nay 
be  used  as  forfeits. 

Forfeits  are  used  ia  nmny  games  as  a  penalty  for  ftulure,  and  may  be  an 
occasion  For  much  raerrinient.  The  usual  method  of  collecting  and  disposing 
of  the  forfeits  is  for  each  player  when  he  fails,  to  deposit  with  some  one  persoo 
designated  for  the  purpose  some  article  nhcb  shall  serve  to  identify  him  whea 
the  penalties  are  assigned.  This  may  be  a  ring,  some  small  article  fiom  the 
pocket,  a  bonbon,  a  pebble,  or  flower,  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  other  ornament  of  dres& 

When  the  game  is  over,  the  forfeits  are  redeemed.  For  (his  purpose  one 
player  a  chosen  as  the  judge,  who  is  seated.  Behind  him  stands  a  player  who 
takes  one  article  at  a  time  from  the  pile  of  collected  forfeits,  holds  it  over  the 
head  of  the  judge  so  that  he  may  not  sec  it,  and  says,  "Heavy,  heavy  hangs 
over  thy  head." 

The  judge  then  asks,  "Fine  or  superfine?"  (meaning,  boyorpri?) 

The  holder  answers,  "Fine,"  if  a  boy,and  "Superfine,"  if  a  girl,  and  adds, 
"What  must  the  owner  do  to  redeem  it?" 

The  judge  then  pronounces  sentence.  Part  of  the  sport  of  this  impo^ng 
of  penalties  for  forfeits  is  the  ignorance  of  the  judge  as  to  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  forfeit. 

The  following  penalties  are  appropriate  for  the  paying  of  forfeits,  and  many 
of  the  feats  previously  descrilied  ate  also  suitable. 

The  practice  of  forfeits  is  prehistoric,  and  is  thought  to  have  originated  in 
the  custom  of  paying  ransom  for  immunity  from  punishment  for  crimes.  A« 
used  in  games  of  later  years,  the  main  object  has  been  to  make  the  ofieoder 
ridiculous. 

APFntMATIVE,  THE. — A  player  is  required  to  ask  a  question  diat 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  n^ative.  The  question  is, "  What  does 
y-e-3  spell?" 

BLASHET  STOire.  —  The  player  is  required  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  each  person  in  the  room  in  turn. 

BLIRD  WALTZ- — Two  players  are  blindfolded  and  told  to  wald^H 
together.  ^H 

CHEW  THE  STRIHG.  —  Two  bonbons  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied 
each  to  a  piece  of  string  six  yards  in  length.  These  are  placed  on  the 
Qoor  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  £ree  end  of  each  string  beinj 
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ghren  to  one  of  the  two  players  who  are  assigned  to  this  penalty. 
At  a  signal,  each  player  puts  his  piece  of  string  in  his  mouth, 
and  with  hands  behind  back  chews  rapidly  at  the  string,  trying  to 
get  it  all  into  the  mouth.  The  one  who  first  gets  to  his  piece  of 
candy  is  rewarded  by  having  both  pieces. 

COHSTAinnrOFLB. — The  player  is  required  to  **  Spell  Constan- 
tinople, one  syllable  at  a  time."  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  the  letter ''»," 
all  of  the  other  players  shout  the  following  syllable,  "  No  I "  The 
^>eDer  naturally  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  com- 
mences again.  Each  time  that  he  gets  to  the  letter  **  i,"  the  same 
cry  of  ''  No  "  is  made,  and  the  poor  victim  may  become  very 
much  confused,  and  doubt  his  own  memory  as  to  spelling  before 
he  discovers  the  trick. 

CORDIAL  ORSBTnro,  A. — This  penalty  is  imposed  upon  two 
players  at  once.  They  are  blindfolded  and  led  to  opposite  comers 
of  the  room.  They  are  then  told  to  go  toward  each  other  and 
shake  hands. 

CRAWL,  THE. — The  player  is  required  to  leave  the  room  with 
two  legs  and  come  back  with  six.  He  does  this  by  bringing  a  chair 
with  him  when  he  returns. 

DAHOEROXJS  POSmoN,  A. — The  player  is  required  to  sit  upon 
the  fire.  This  is  done  by  writing  the  words ''  the  fire  "  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  then  sitting  on  it. 

BHHUL — The  player  is  required  to  yawn  until  he  makes  some 
one  else  yawn. 

FOOTBALL. — A  ball  the  size  of  an  orange  is  made  of  crumpled 
paper.  It  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  player  is  required  to  stand 
at  a  point  three  times  the  length  of  his  foot  from  the  ball.  From 
this  point  he  is  required  without  bending  the  knees  to  kick  the 
ball  out  of  the  way. 

fORUM,  THE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  make  a  speech  on 
any  subject  assigned  by  the  judge. 

FOUR  lEBT. — The  player  is  required  to  put  four  feet  against  the 
walL  He  does  this  by  placing  the  feet  of  a  chair  against  the  wall. 

GRASSHOPPER. — The  player  is  required  to  hold  one  foot  in  his 
hand  and  hop  on  the  other  around  the  room. 

HAH]>-TO-HAND.  —  A  player  is  given  some  small  article  to  hold 
in  each  hand,  such  as  a  flower  or  lead  pencil,  and  required  to 


stretch  both  anns  at  full  length  sideways,  the  right  arm  to  the  ri] 
and  the  left  arm  to  the  left.  He  is  then  required  to  bring  both 
articles  into  one  hand  without  bending  shoulders  or  elbows;  or, 
to  state  it  differently,  without  bringing  the  handsany  nearer  together. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  one  of  the  objects  on  a  table  with 
one  hand,  turning  around,  and  picking  it  up  with  the  other 
hand. 

HAYSTACK-  —  A  player  is  required  to  make  a  pile  of  chairs  as 
nigh  as  his  head,  and  then  take  o5  his  shoes  and  jump  over  them. 
(Jump  over  the  shoes.) 

HOTTEHTOT  TACKLE. — The  player  is  required  to  cross  the  arms 
and  grasp  the  left  ear  with  the  right  hand  and  the  nose  with  the  left 
hand.  He  is  then  suddenly  to  release  the  grasp  and  reverse  the 
position  of  the  hands,  grasping  the  right  ear  with  the  left  hand 
and  the  nose  with  the  right  hand.  Thb  should  be  repeated  several 
times  in  quick  succession. 

IHSIDE  AHD  ODT.  —  The  player  is  required  to  kiss  a  book  inside 
and  outside  without  opening  it.  He  accomplishes  this  seemingly 
impossible  task  by  taking  the  book  out  of  the  room,  kissing  it  there, 
coming  back,  and  kissing  it  again  inside  the  room. 

JTHGLES.  —  The  player  is  given  two  pairs  of  rhymes  and  re- 
quired to  write  a  verse  of  four  lines  ending  with  the  prescribed 
rhymes.  This  same  forfeit  may  be  imposed  on  several  different 
players  at  once,  an  added  interest  arising  from  comparison  of  the 
finished  verses. 

KinGHT  OF  THE  ROEFOL  COOHTEHAHCE.  —  This  requires  two 
players,  one  who  is  assigned  to  be  the  knight  and  the  other  to  be 
the  squire. 

The  squire  takes  the  knight  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  before 
each  lady  present.  The  squire  kisses  the  hand  of  each  lady  in 
turn,  and  after  each  kiss  carefully  wipes  the  knight's  mouth  with 
a  handkerchief.  The  knight  must  display  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  so 
many  opportunities  by  preserving  throughout  an  unsmiling  coun- 
tenance. 

LITTLE  DOG  TRAY.  —  The  player  is  required  to  crawl  under 
table  on  all  fours  and  bark  like  a  dog. 

LITTLE  GERMAH  BAHD,  THE.  —  Three  or  four  players  are  told 
to  imitate  a  little  German  band,  each  being  required  to  represent  a 
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eertain  instrument,  and  all  to  join  in  rendering  some  popular  air, 
which  should  be  assigned. 

UITLB  SUHSHnns.  —  The  player  is  required  to  walk  around  the 
room  and  bestow  a  smile  on  each  person  in  tiun. 

LUHGH  COUVTBR. — An  apple  is  suspended  at  head  height  on  thv 
end  of  a  string  from  a  chandelier  or  porti^  pole.  The  delinquent 
player  is  required  to  walk  up  to  the  apple  and  take  a  bite  from  it 
without  help  from  the  hands.  For  obvious  reasons,  only  one  person 
should  be  allowed  to  bite  at  an  apple. 

MOODS.  —  The  player  is  required  to  laugh  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  to  sing  in  the  second  comer,  to  cry  in  the  third,  and  to  whistle 
or  dance  in  the  fourth. 

IBOATIVS  SIDE,  THE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  answer  "  No" 
to  a  question  put  to  hun  by  each  member  of  the  company  in  tiun. 
This  may  be  made  very  funny  if  he  be  required,  for  instance,  thereby 
to  express  dislike  for  his  favorite  occupations  or  friends. 

PILORDEAOE  TO  ROME,  A.  —  The  judge  announces  that  the 
player  who  is  to  redeem  this  forfeit  is  about  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  and  requests  that  each  member  of  the  company  give 
him  something  to  take  on  his  journey.  The  pilgrim  is  then  re- 
quired to  pass  around  the  room  while  each  person,  in  turn,  presents 
him  with  some  article,  the  more  inappropriate  or  difficult  or  cum- 
bersome to  carry  the  better.  These  may  consist,  for  instance,  of 
a  small  chair,  a  sofa  pillow,  a  house  plant,  a  big  basket,  a  lunch 
ccmsisting  of  a  nut,  etc.  These  must  all  be  carried  at  once, 
and  when  all  have  been  collected,  the  pilgrim  must  make  one  entire 
round  of  the  room  before  laying  any  of  them  down. 

SAFETY  POniT.  —  The  player  is  required  to  put  one  hand  where 
the  other  cannot  touch  it.  He  does  this  by  placing  the  right  hand 
on  the  left  elbow,  or  vice  versa. 

SO  HEAR  AHD  YET  SO  FAR.  —  Two  players  are  required  to  stand 
upon  an  open  newspaper  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly touch  one  another.  They  will  find  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  placing  the  newspaper  over  the  sill  of  a  door,  and 
then  dosing  the  door  between  them. 

SPOCm  FOOD.  —  Two  players  are  blindfolded  and  seated  on  the 
floor,  each  with  a  large  towel  or  napkin  pinned  around  the  neck 
like  a  bib.    Each  is  then  given  a  bowl  filled  with  com  meal  or  flour, 
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and  a  spoon.  When  all  is  ready,  the  two  players  are  told  to  feed 
each  other.  This  forfeit  makes  as  much  sport  for  the  rest  of  the 
company  as  for  those  engaged  in  its  performance. 

THREE  QUESnons.  —  The  delinquent  player  is  sent  out  of  the 
room.  While  he  is  gone,  the  remaining  players  decide  on  three 
questions,  to  which  be  must  reply  "Yes"  or  "No"  before  he  knows 
what  the  questions  are.  When  he  returns,  he  is  asked  if  he  will 
answer  the  first  question  with  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  Having  made  his 
choice,  the  question  is  then  repeated  to  him,  often  resulting  in  much 
laughter  from  the  incongruity  of  the  answer.  The  other  ques- 
tions are  answered  m  the  same  way. 

TIDBIT.  —  The  player  is  required  to  bite  an  inch  off  the  poker. 
He  does  this  by  holding  the  poker  about  an  inch  from  his  face  and 
making  a  bite  at  it. 

TOAST  OF  THE  EVEHHTG,  THE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  pro- 
pose his  or  her  own  health  in  a  complimentary  speech  about  himself 
or  herself, 

UHBRELU  STAHD.  —  A  closed  umbrella  or  a  cane  is  held  upright 
on  the  floor  by  pressing  on  the  top  of  it  with  the  forefinger.  The 
player  is  then  required  to  release  his  hold,  to  pirouette  rapidly,  and 
snatch  the  umbrella  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

VERSE  LENGTHS.  —  The  player  is  required  to  repeat  a  verso 
or  jingle,  stating  the  number  of  the  word  after  each  word.  For 
example:  — 

"Yankee,  one,  Doodle,  two,  went,  three,  to,  four,  tovm,five,"  etc 

WALKSfO  SPAHISH.  —  The  player  is  given  a  cane  or  dosed  um- 
brella. He  rests  this  on  the  floor,  places  both  hands  on  top  of  it, 
and  then  rests  his  forehead  on  the  hands.  While  in  this  position, 
he  ia  required  to  turn  around  three  times,  then  suddenly  stand  with 
head  erect,  and  walk  straight  ahead. 

ZOO,  THE.  —  The  player  b  required  to  imitate  a  doak^  or  aa^ 
other  animal. 
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DID  TOU  EVER  SEE  A  LASSIE  I 
mU6oar  more  fiayen. 
Playgmmd;  gymnasium. 

Thb  b  a  game  for  very  little  chfldren,  and  with  a  Bttle  soggestioa 
as  to  the  exercises  or  movements  to  be  illustrated  by  the  ^lassie/' 
may  be  the  source  of  some  veiy  good  exercise  as  well  as  a  pleadng 
game. 

AD  of  the  players  but  one  form  a  circle^  clasping  hands.  They 
drde  around,  an^ng  the  first  two  lines  of  the  verse.  While  they 
are  doing  this,  the  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  illustrates 
some  movement  which  he  chooses  for  the  others  to  imitate.  During 
Ae  last  two  lines  of  the  verse  the  players  stand  in  place,  drop  hands, 
and  imitate  the  movements  of  the  center  player,  which  he  continues 
in  unison  with  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lasae,  a  lasde,  a  lasae, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie  do  this  way  and  (haif 
Do  Ms  way  and  thai  way,  and  this  way  and  thai  way; 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie  do  this  way  and  thai  t 

When  a  boy  is  in  thecenter,  the  word  **lassie^  should  be  changed 
to^laddie.'' 

The  player  may  imitate  any  activity,  such  as  mowing  grass, 
raking  hay,  prancing  like  a  horse, or  turning  a  hand  organ;  may 
use  dAnring  steps  or  movements  such  as  bowing,  courtesying, 
skipping,  whirling  in  dance  steps  with  the  hands  over  the  head, 
elc.;  or  may  take  any  gymnastic  movements,  such  as  hopping 
jfmqrn^^  vm,  bead,  trunk,  or  leg  eierdsesi  tte. 
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Did  Tou  Ever  See  a  LasslA? 


Gaines 


DRAW  A  BUCKET  OF  WATER 


att] 


#l9  60  or  wion  flayirs. 

Indoors;  omi  of  doors. 

Thisgame  is  played  in  groupsof  four,  generally  by  giris.  Two 
playen  face  each  other,  clasping  hands  at  full  arm's  length.  The 
other  two  face  each  other  in  the  same  way,  with  their  arms  crossing 
those  of  the  first  couple  at  right  angles.  Bracing  the  feet,  the 
eoaplea  sway  backwaxd  and  forwaxd,  singing  the  following  riiyme : — 


Draw  a  bucket  of  water. 

For  my  lady's  daughter. 

One  in  a  rush. 

Two  in  a  rush, 

Please  little  girl,  bob  under  the  bush. 

As  the  last  line  is  said,  the  pkiyers  all  raise  their  arms  without 
undaspiDg  the  hands  and  place  them  around  their  companions,  who 
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stoop  to  step  inside.  They  will  then  be  standing  in  a  circle  with 
arms  around  each  other's  waists.  The  game  finishes  by  dancing 
in  this  position  around  in  a  ring,  repeating  the  verse  once  more. 

The  illustratioD  shows  in  the  left-hand  group  the  pulling  back- 
ward and  forward;  fti  the  rear  (center)  group  the  liftmg  of  hands 
and  stooping  under;  and  in  the  right-hand  group  the  position  f{ 
dancing  around  while  repeating  the  verse. 


DUCK   DANCE  (THE) 


i 


Singmg  Garnet  26$ 

Imw  adi^  a-saiBiigi  a-sailiiig  on  tho  sea; 

And  oh,  it  was  laden  with  piet^  things  for  me. 

There  were  comfits  in  Ae  cabin,  and  apples  in  the  hold; 

Thesaib  were  made  of  silk,  and  the  masts  were  made  of  gold 

Four  and  twenty  saikxa  that  sat  upon  the  deck 
Were  four  and  twenty  white  mice  with  chains  about  their  necks. 
The  captain  was  a  duck  with  a  packet  on  hb  back. 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  move  the  captain  cried  quackl 
quackt 

The  pkyen  hold  hands  and  circle  rapklly  while  singing. 
After  die  last  verse  oot  of  the  players  breaks  the  circle  and  with 
his  next  nei^bor  raises  his  hand  hi^  to  form  an  arch,  calling  ''Bid, 
Ud,  bid  I**  which  is  thecall  forducks.  The  plajrer  on  the  opposite 
dde  of  the  break  in  the  drde  proceeds  to  pass  under  this  arch,  the 
entire  circle  following  all  holding  hands  and  answering  ''Quack I 
quack  I  quack  P 

When  an  have  passed  through,  the  two  players  at  the  opposite  end 
oftfaefinenusetheirhandsandcry,  "Bid,bid,bidl''while  the  two 
who  first  made  the  arch  pass  through,  drawing  the  line  after  them, 
and  calling  ''Qiiackl  quackl  quackl''  This  passing  of  the  ducks 
under  the  gateway  is  continued  during  one  or  two  repetitions  of 
the  music.  The  players  should  repeat  "Bid,  bid,  bid  I*'  and 
^'Quack,  quackp  quackl**  in  rhythm  duringall  of  this  latter  part  ol 
tiiepfaqr* 

FARMER  IN  THE  DELL 

iO0  3O0r  mom  ftayen 

tudoan,  out  tfdo^n. 

The  &rmer  in  the  deB, 
The  farmer  in  the  dell, 

Heigh-ol  the  cherry-oh I 
The  farmer  in  the  delL 

The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 
The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 

Heigh-ol  thecheny-ohl 
The  &nner  takes  a  wife. 
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Hie  wife  takei  a  chQd, 
The  wife  Ukea  achfld, 

&i^-ol  thechai7H)h> 
The  wife  tikes  a  child. 

The  succeeding  vcnes  V117  onfy  in  the  choice  bi  eadif  and  ii 
in  this  Older: — 

The  child  takes  a  nune,  etc* 
Hie  nune  takes  a  cat,  et& 
Hie  cat  takes  a  rat,  etc^ 
The  rat  takes  the  dieese,  etc. 


The  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  one  of  their  number  In  ^ 
center,  who  represents  the  farmer  in  the  dell.  At  the  singing  of 
the  second  veise,  where  the  farmer  takes  a  wife,  the  center  player 
beckons  to  another,  who  goes  in  and  stands  by  her.  The  circle 
keeps  moving  while  each  verse  is  sung,  and  each  time  the  player 
last  called  in  beckons  to  another;  that  is,  the  wife  beckons  one  into 
the  circle  as  the  child,  the  child  beckons  one  for  the  nurse,  etc., 
until  six  are  standing  in  the  circlf  ■  But  when  the  lines,  "The 
rat  takes  the  cheese,"  are  simg,  the  players  inside  the  circle  and 
those  forming  it  jump  up  and  down  and  d^  their  hands  in  • 
grand  ctmfusion,  and  the  game  breaks  up. 


aB7 


HUNTINO 

tmiomrt;  omicfioon. 

TUi  fffUBut  m  fipg  filly  cnjciyca  uf  ntne  bojp%  fof  imiqbi  ucn  li  ft 
pjffBtifdjf  snuul  number  of  sppfupnAle  iBiigiii|^  fguots. 

The  players  all  stand  in  two  lines  being  each  other.    They 
cl^>  thcdr  hands  in  time  with  the  song,  and  sing  the  first  verse:— 


For     a  •   hmt   »   l^g        we        will         fCH 


Ok. 
A    • 


J  f  I  I  I  I,    I  I 


the 
will 


Shah? 


He     Bghte  hie    pipe 
Well     cetch     a      fos 


^ 


•tar   •   Bght        alfl^      Oh,     have   70a  aeea    the     Shah? 
pat  him  ia     a      box,       A    •    haul  •  bg    we     will       fow 


J  J  JJii.ii 


Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 

CMi,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 

He  lights  his  pipe  on  a  starli{^t  olglhL 

Oh.  have  you  leea  the  Shah? 
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For  arbunting  ve  will  g(H 

A-hunting  we  will  go. 

We'll  catch  a  fox  and  put  him  in  ft  baz. 

A-buntiiig  we  will  go. 
While  the  last  veiss  is  being  sung,  the  two  1^705  at  the  top 
of  the  lines  run  forward,  join  hands,  and  run  down  between  the  lines 
to  the  foot,  turn  aiound,  join  the  other  bands,  and  return  between 
the  lines.  When  they  have  reached  the  head  again,  they  unclasp 
hands  and  run  down  the  outside  of  the  lines,  each  on  his  own  side, 
and  take  their  places  at  the  foot  of  the  lines.  By  this  time  the  verse 
should  be  finished,  and  it  is  then  sung  again,  the  two  playeis  who 
are  now  standing  at  the  head  running  down  through  the  middle,  etc. 
This  is  repeated  until  all  the  players  have  run,  when  the  two  lines 
join  hands  in  a  ring  and  all  dance  around,  repeating  the  verse  for 
the  last  time. 

For  a  large  number  of  players  several  may  run  instead  of  two. 
The  first  two  then  represent  foxes,  the  next  four,  prancing  or 
galloping  horses  (all  in  time  to  the  music),  and  four  others  for  riders 
or  hunters. 

ITISKIT,  ITASKET 
to  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  form  of  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  differing  somewhat  in 
play,  and  also  in  that  a  verse  is  sung  with  the  game. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  stand  in  a  drcle  with  clasped  hands ; 
the  odd  player,  carrying  a  handkerchief,  runs  around  on  the  out- 
side of  the  circle,  singing  the  foUowing  verse :  — ■ 

Itiskit,  Itasket, 

A  green  and  yellow  basket ; 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  love 

And  on  the  way  I  dropped  it. 

Some  one  of  you  has  picked  it  up 

And  put  it  in  your  pocket ; 

It  isn't  you  —  it  isn't  you  — 

This  last  phrase  la  repeated  until  the  player  reaches  one  beh&id 
whom  he  wishes  to  drop  the  handkerchief,  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
you  I  "and  immediately  starts  on  a  quick  ninaxound  the  circle. 


I*  • 
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lUddt,  Itaaket 


I*tk*klU    I*tM*kct»    Agramand  j«l*low  bM-kK;  I 


a     let  -  ter    to    my  love  And  oq  tha  way   I  dropped  It.     I 
SoiM  one  oljcmliat  picked  &    ap  And  pot   it    tn  jour  pock*et;  It 


^ 


dropped    H,       I  dropped  h.    And    on     the  way      I  dropped  it. 
ian*t     yoov     it   lni*t   yoa.    It    ian\   yon,  it      Isn't     yon. 
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The  one  behind  whom  the  handkerchief  was  dropped  picks  it  up  ani' 
at  once  starts  around  the  circle  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  object 
being  to  see  which  of  the  two  shall  first  reach  the  vacant  place.  The 
one  who  is  left  out  takes  the  handkerchief  for  the  next  round. 

Should  a  circle  player  fail  to  discover  that  the  handkerchief  has 
been  dropped  behind  him  until  the  one  who  has  dropped  it  haa 
walked  or  run  entirely  around  the  circle,  he  must  yield  his  plac« 
in  the  circle  to  the  handkerchief  man,  changing  places  with  him. 


4 


5  lo  60  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  0/  doors;  schoolroom. 

One  player  is  chosen  as  leader.    He  repeats  or  rfngs  the  following 
formula,  at  the  same  time  going  through  the  motions  indicated. 
The  other  players  must  repeat  die  formula  and  the  motions  witll  _ 
hira.  They  may  be  either  seated  or  standinc;.    The  ibytbm  shoul 
be  veiy  rapid: — 


Sing^ig  Garnet  zji 

One  finger  one  timmb  keep  moving^ 
One  fingor  one  thumb  keep  moving. 
One  fingor  one  thumb  keep  moving. 
Tra-lal  la-lal  la-lal 

Imnb  and  index  finger  of  one  hand  are  separated  and  bcou^  to 
whfea  a  bird's  beak  b  being  imitatrd  with  the  fingen.) 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Tra-hil  hi-hil  hi-hil 

(lift  dumb  and  index  finger  of  both  hands  are  moved  in  similar  manner  J 

Four  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving, 
Four  — 

Four 

Trarla! 

(The  tbamh^  faida^  and  middle  fingen  on  eadi  hand.) 

fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving^ 


Trarlal 

(Add  die  ling  finger.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Eight ,  etc 

(AD  die  fingea.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thiunbs  one  hand  keep  moving. 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving, 
EJght  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving. 
Tra-hil  hi-lal  hi4al 

(The  finger  motioo  is  oontinued,  and  to  it  is  added  an  up-and-down  shaking 
elcoehand.) 

Eight  fingers  two  Aumbs  two  hands  keep  moving, 

Eight 

Eight 

Tra-Ial 

(A  afanilar  movcmeot  of  die  other  hand  is  added.) 
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Eight  fingers  two  tbumbs  two  bancU  one  arm  keep  nundng,  ate. 

(Ooe  arm  la  moved  up  uid  down  whh  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrbt  si 

Kcdve,  while  ^  morement  of  the  fingen  and  of  the  opposite  band  omtinues.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  keqi  looving,  etc 

(Add  similar  morcncDt  of  the  other  aim.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  one  foot  keep  moving, 
etc. 
(The  toes  of  one  foot  are  Hfted  (bendEng  the  ankle)  and  t^iped  oo  die  floor 

as  in  beating  time.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  aims  two  feet  ke^  moving, 
etc. 
(Add  similar  moTCment  of  other  foot) 

E^ht  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two  feet  one  leg  keep 
moving,  etc. 
(Lift  one  leg  with  bent  knee  and  replace  the  foot  on  the  floor  in  riijthmic  tim^ 
while  all  of  the  other  parts  nientioDed  are  kept  in  motion  as  prcviouBly.} 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two  feet  two  legs  keep 
moving,  etc. 
(Add  similar  movement  of  the  other  leg.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two  feet  two  legs  one 
head  keep  moving,  etc. 
(Add  a  nodding  movement  of  the  head,  fbrwmid  and  backward.) 

This  is  a  Scotch  game  and  is  full  of  sport,  but  will  depend  largely 
for  its  success  upon  the  familiarity  of  the  leader  with  the  order  of 
the  movements,  and,  like  most  Scotch  games,  upon  the  rapid  and 
sustained  time  in  which  it  is  kept  going.  It  b  especially  good  for 
the  schoolroom,  as  it  affords  some  excellent  exercise  without  the 
players  leaving  thdr  seats. 
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KING  OF  FRANCE  (THB) 


ioto  60  flayers. 


Playground;  gymnasium;  schoidroam. 


The  King   ol    France        with  for  -  ty  thon-sand  men     Marched 


""If  ^  \  '   1^    r^^ 


op       the      hin 


and    then  marched  down  a  -  gain. 


The  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men 
Marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again. 

The  players  stand  in  two  rows  or  groups  facing  each  other. 
Each  group  has  a  leader  who  stands  in  the  center  and  represents  a 
king  leading  his  army. 

llie  game  or  play  is  a  simple  one  of  imitation;  in  which  the 
players  perform  in  unison  some  action  first  indicated  by  one  of 
the  leaders. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  groups  take  turns  in  singing  the  verse,  at 
die  same  time  mamhing  forward  during  the  first  line  of  the  verse, 
and  back  again  to  their  places  during  the  second  line,  illustrating 
the  action  that  is  then  to  be  taken  by  all.  The  verse  is  then  simg 
by  both  groups  while  advancing  toward  each  other  and  retreating, 
performing  the  movements  indicated  by  the  leaders.  The  move- 
ments illustrated  by  the  leaders  may  be  anything  suitable  to  an 

T 


for  ^  line,  "Marched  up  the  baL"    Thm:— 

The  King  of  Fimoe  wl&  tarty  tbousmd  mea 
Waved  his  flag  and  then  marched  down  again. 

The  fonowing  Taiiatioiia  an  suggerted,  eadicl  whldi  bidktteatha 
moTcments  to  go  with  it. 

Gave  a  salute^  ale. 
Beat  his  dzunL 
Blew  his  horn. 
Drew  his  sworL 
Aimed  his  gun. 
Ymi  his  gun* 
Shouldered  arms. 
Franced  onhishotBe. 

It  Is  scaicdy  neceasarj  to  say  that  a  real  flag  and  drum  add 
much  to  the  martial  ^irit  of  the  game,  and  if  each  acddier  can 
have  a  stick  or  wand  over  his  shoulder  for  a  gun,  the  esfrit  de 
corps  will  be  proportionately  oihanced. 

KITTY  WHTTB 

10  to  yo  or  more  ftayen. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  for  vaj  little  chfldren.  Th^'drap- 
matic  tendency  should  be  given  full  rein  in  impersonating  the  soft 
movements  of  the  kitty  and  mousie  before  the  chase  bejpns. 

Kitty  White  so  slyly  comes, 

To  catch  the  Mouue  Giay; 
But  mousie  bears  her  sofdy  oeept 

And  quickly  runs  away. 

Run,  run,  run,  little  mous^ 
Run  all  around  the  house; 
For  Kitty  White  is  coming  near, 
And  she  will  catch  the  mouac^  I  bar. 


moos'le  hur«  her  soft-  I*  9t«epADd<iniclc-lj    nuu    m  -  w«j.  Run, 

tt     *■     ,  t  -r  r  .-^ — ^___{ii. 


One  player  is  chosen  for  the  mouse  and  stands  in  the  center, 
«nd  another  for  Kitty  White,  who  stands  outside  of  the  drde. 
The  other  players  join  hands  in  a  ring  and  move  around,  while 
singing  the  first  four  lines.  Meanwhile  Kitty  White  is  creeping 
around  outside  of  the  circle,  peeping  in  at  little  Mousie  Gray. 
When  the  fourth  line  is  reached,  "And  quickly  runs  away,"  the 
circle  stops  moving  and  drops  hands  while  the  mouse  runs  out  and 
is  through  the  circle,  chased  by  Kit^  White.    For  the  last  foui 
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Unes,  while  the  chase  is  gcang  oa,  the  playeis  in  the  dide  stand  lo 
place  and  clap  their  hands  while  asging  "Run,  run,"  etc 

When  the  mou^e  is  caught,  both  return  to  the  dicle,  ind  tnotber 
aiouse  and  kit^  aie  chosen. 


LEAVES  ARK  GRESN 

4  to  60  players. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  b  a  game  for  small  children.  The  ^jtn  Join  hinds  and 
form  a  ring.  They  dance  around  in  a  circle  in  time  to  the  muse, 
singing  to  the  air  of  "Mulberry  bush": — 

The  leaves  are  green,  the  nuts  are  brown; 
They  hang  so  high  they  will  not  come  down; 
Leave  them  alone  till  frosty  weather; 
Then  they  will  all  come  down  together. 

As  the  lasf  words  are  sung,  the  children  all  stoop  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  to  represent  the  falling  nuts.  This  is  more  interesting  if 
tiie  time  be  rapid  and  if  the  players  jump  before  stooping,  which 
may  lead  to  th^  tumbling  over  as  the  nuts  do  when  they  fall 
from  the  trees. 


LET  THE  FEET  GO  TRAMP 

10  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Let  the  feet  go  tramp!  trampl  tranqil 
Let  the  hands  go  clap  1  clap  1  dap  I 
Let  the  finger  beckon  thee. 
Come,  dear  friend,  and  skip  with  me. 
La,  la  la  la,  la  la  la,  etc. 


Ijst  ths  Post  Go  Tmnp 


«n 


L«l  Um  tot  gotimmp,timmp^txmm|v  Let  thehandsgodai^daiHclapk 


^m 


Lat  the    fin-ger  beck-on  thee,  Come,  dear  play- mate,  lUp  with    me. 


'If  -  g  ■  n 


Trnkklalalahw       LaUlalalalala, 


M!;.  ji;  J'lj  p  CjOC'  E  c  cl^^B 


Lablalalalala,        LalaUlah. 


The  players  form  a  circle  with  from  one  to  five  in  the  center, 
according  to  the  number  of  players.  All  of  the  players,  both  circle 
and  center,  sing  the  verse,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words  with 
stamping  of  the  feet  for  ''Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  1"  and  clapping 
of  the  hands  for '' Clap,  clap,  clap  I"  As  the  last  line,  "  Come  dear 
friend  and  skip  with  me,"  is  sung,  each  child  in  the  center  beckons 
to  one  in  the  drde,  who  steps  in  and  joins  hands  with  the  little 
partner  as  thej  stand  facing  each  other.    These  partners  in  the 


I 
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tenter  then  dance  around  in  tame  to  the  chorus  "La,  la,"  and  tfaa 
circle  players  may  also  join  hands  aad  dance  in  a  circle. 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


6  to  JO  or  more  playen 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 


London  Bridge  is  falling  down, 
Falling  down,  falling  down. 

London  Bridge  b  falling  down. 
My  fair  lady  1 

Build  it  up  with  iron  bsis, 

Iron  bars,  iron  bars. 
Build  it  up  with  iron  bais. 

My  fair  lady  1 

Iron  bars  will  bend  and  break, 
Bend  and  break,  bend  and  bre 

Iron  bars  will  bend  and  break, 
My  laii  \aAs\ 


Smfbig  Garnet 


^79 


Bofld  ft  i9>  with  gold  and  t&Ter,    Gold  and  i&Ter  will  be  stolen 

away,  etc 


Get  a  man  to  watch  all  n|g^,     Siq>po6e  the  man  should  fall 

asleep?  etc. 

Siq>po6e  the  pipe  should  fall 
and  break?  etc. 


Put  t^yipt  mto  his  mouthy 


Get  a  dog  to  bark  all  nig^.         Suppose  the  dog  should  meet  a 

bone?  etc. 


Get  a  cock  to  crow  all  njg^.       Hare's  a  prisoner  I  have  got. 


Whafstheprisonerdonetoyou?    Stole  my  hat  and  lost  my  htjs. 


A  hundred  pounds  will  set  him    A  hundred  pounds  he  has  not 
free,  etc  got,  etc 

Off  to  prison  he  must  go,  etc 

Two  of  die  tallest  players  represent  a  bridge  by  facing  each  other, 
dasfMng  hands,  and  holding  them  high  for  the  odiers  to  pass  imder. 
The  other  players,  in  a  long  line,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand 
or  dress,  pass  under  the  arch  while  the  verses  are  sung  alternately 
by  the  players  representing  the  bridge  and  those  passing  imder, 
those  forming  the  arch  singing  the  first  and  alternate  verses  and  the 
last ''Off  to  prison."    As  the  words,— 

''Here^s  a  prisoner  I  have  gof 


are  sung,  the  players  representing  the  bridge  drop  their  arms  around 
the  one  who  happens  to  be  passing  imder  at  the  time.  The  succeed- 
ing verses  are  then  sung  to  "Off  to  prison  he  must  go."  During 
this  last  one  the  prisoner  is  led  off  to  one  side  to  a  place  supposed 
to  be  a  prison,  and  is  there  asked  in  a  whisper  or  low  voice  to  choose 
between  two  valuable  objects,  represented  by  the  two  bridge  players 
who  have  previously  agreed  which  each  shall  represent,  such  as  a 
''diamond  necklace"  or  a  "gold  piano."  The  prisoner  belongs  to 
the  side  which  he  thus  chooses.  When  all  have  been  caught,  the 
prisoners  line  up  bdiind  their  respective  leaders  (who  have  up  to 
4ua  time  been  the  holders  of  the  bridge),  clasp  each  other  around 
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the  waisl,  and  a  tug  of  war  takes  place>  the  side  winnii 
succeeds  in  pulling  its  opponent  across  a  given  line. 

Where  a  large  number  of  players  are  taking  part,  say 
the  action  may  be  made  much  more  rapid  and  interesting 
Ing  several  spans  or  arches  to  the  bridge  instead  of  only 
by  having  the  players  run  instead  of  walk  under.  Ther 
much  more  activity  for  each  player,  and  the  prisoners  are  a 
much  sooner. 

This  ia  a  very  aadent  game,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
making  a  foundation  sacrifice  at  the  building  of  a  bridge.  The  tuf 
thought  bj  Mr.  Newell  possibly  to  signify  a  contest  between  powei 
and  evil  for  the  soul  of  the  victim  sacrificed. 

LOOBY  LOO 

5  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  oul  of  doors. 

Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby. 

Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  light 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  loo^ 

Every  Saturday  night. 
Put  your  right  hand  in 

Put  your  right  hand  out 
Give  your  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shak^ 

Hinkumbooby  round-about- 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  etc 
Put  your  left  hand  in,  etc. 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  etc 
Put  your  two  hands  in,  etc. 
Put  your  right  foot  in,  etc. 
Put  your  left  foot  in,  etc. 
Put  your  two  feet  in,  etc. 
Put  your  right  elbow  in,  etc- 
Put  your  left  elbow  in,  etc. 
Put  your  two  elbows  in,  etc. 
Put  your  right  ear  in,  etc. 
Put  your  left  ear  in,  etc. 
Put  your  head  way  in  fbend  deeply  from  the  ' 
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Looby  Loo 


tSi 


:^;:  ji;  j;^;.  >j.  ^j  i 


■\«   Lj    J" 


H«ra  w«  dBiic«k>obj,  k>o  -  by,  loo -bj,Here  we  dance  loobyjoo  -  byjig^t ; 


5 


^^ 


A'  f   ji  /  J:  J  ;;  j  ;.  >  1^ 


Itoe       we    dmce    k>o   -  by,     k>o    •  by,     loo   •   by,    loo, 

y    1      f.n     y    tt    iff; 


Chokus 


Ky   •  Vy        Sat -ur- day  ni^t.        Pot      your  right    hand     in. 


i^'i    J  J   J-  M 


Pet       your  ri|^t      hand      out.     Give      your    right     hand     a 


^^ 


w    '  I 


'   r  ifi^  f  r  ^  n  I 


4  J  J  J 


Hin-knm-boo -by  loimd    a  -  bovt 


r     Mf  ff  Ml 
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Tlie  pbiyen  stind  fa  a  ting,  daqiiiig  hands.  For  tbe  fint  two 
Cues  of  die  dusua, — 

Hen  we  danc^  looby,  loobj,  looby, 
^re  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  li^it^ 

the  plajrers  sway  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  throwing  the  fiiee  foot 
acTosB  the  other  in  sort  of  a  balance  movement  in  rhythm  to  the 
muuc    On  the  last  two  lines  of  this  vcTs^ — 

Hare  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  I00I9,  loofc 
Eveiy  Saturday  night, 

the  drde  gallops  halfway  around  to  the  left  for  die  first  Bne^  and 

reverses  the  action,  returning  to  place  on  the  last  line. 

For  the  alternate  verses  which  describe  action  tbe  movements 
are  suited  to  the  words;  for  instance,  when  the  left  hand  is  called 
for,  the  players  lean  far  forward  and  stretch  the  left  hand  into 
the  ring  while  ^ging  the  first  line,  turn  around,  and  stretch  the 
left  hand  outward  for  the  sectmd  tine,  shake  the  hand  hard  on  the 
third  line,  and  on  the  last  line  jump  or  spin  completely  around. 

This  is  a  Tei7  andeDt  game,  rappoaed  to  have  origiiiated  in  a  choral 
dance,  piobabjjr  in  celebratioii  of  the  rites  d  some  deity,  in  which  animal 
postures  were  assumed  or  animal  rites  were  tn  object  Leter,  it  was  an  old 
ooutt  dance,  stately  and  decorous  as  dte  minuet 

MUFFIN  MAN 

6  lo  30or  more  ftayen. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors^ 

The  players  stand  in  a  dicle,  with  one  or  man  in  the  center. 
The  circle  dances  around  and  ^ngs  the  fijst  two  lines  of  the  following 
verse.  They  then  stand  still  while  the  player  or  players  in  the  center 
choose  each  a  partner  who  enters  the  circle  with  him;  they  clasp 
hands  and  dance  around,  singing  the  last  two  lines :  — 

Oh,  have  you  seen  the  mufRn  man,  the  muffin  man,  the  mufBn 

Oh,  have  you  seen  the  muffin  man  that  lives  in  Drury  Lane,  O I 
Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  the  muffin  man,  the  muffin  man,  the  muffin  man, 
?h,  yes,  I've  seen  the  muffin  man  that  lives  in  Drury  Lane,  O  t 


Sing^  GanMi 

(The)  Muffin  Man 


1% 


£ 


JlJ  i  j:  Mr  ^^ 


I                Oil.    hftTO 
1               Oh,     ym. 

]fom 
I*ve 

seen 
•eMi 
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miif   •  fin 
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mf  •  fin    man,     the  mnf  •  fin     men  ?    Oh»  have   yon  teen     the 
Buif  •  fin    man,    the  mnf  -  fin     man.    Oh,  yet,   I've  eeen      the 


S 


^ 


^m 


mnf  •   fin      man       that   Uvea      In     Dm  •  ly     Lane^       Ol 
mnf  •   fin      man       that  Urea     In      Dm  •  ly     Lanib       Ol 


lfi»  NcwtoQ  hat  a  wof  good  adaptadon  of  thif  game  lor  die  ■cliooiMiin 
m  parlor,  in  which  four  or  five  plajeiB  itaod  in  ooraeia.  Each  of  these 
dxMeea  a  partner  at  die  end  ol  die  aeoood  line,  and  dieie  gTOOpi  of  lm% 

GNI06  in  ncisda 


MULBERRY  BUSB 

6  to  6o  flayers  cr  moreo 

tniocni  oui  of  doon. 

Here  we  go  iDund  the  mulberry  bariif 

The  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  btnlii 
Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  buah^ 
So  tally  in  tfie  mommgl 


»«♦ 


MDLBERRT  BUSH 


mol  -  ber  -  17  boah,       So    Mr    •   Ij      in         the        nom  •  lag. 


This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

We  wash  our  clothes,  we  wash  our  cIothM* 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes. 

So  early  Monday  moming. 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes. 

We  iron  our  clothes,  we  iron  our  clothe^ 
This  is  the  way  we  inm  our  clothes. 

So  early  Tuesday  nu>ining. 
This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor, 

We  scrub  the  floor,  we  scrub  the  flooCt 
This  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor, 

So  eariy  Wednesday  moming. 
This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes, 

We  mend  our  clothes,  we  mend  our  doAoib 
This  the  way  we  mend  our  dothea, 

So  eaily  lliursday  ffy^^'ng- 
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This  is  the  way  we  sweep  tbe  house. 
We  sweep  the  house,  we  sweep  the  houses 

This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  houses 
So  eaiiy  Friday  morning. 

Thus  we  play  when  our  work  is  done^ 
Our  work  is  done,  our  work  is  done^ 

Thus  we  play  when  our  work  is  done^ 
So  eariy  Saturday  morning. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle  clasping  hands,  and  drde  aiotmd, 
singing  the  first  verse.  In  the  second  and  alternate  verses  the  action 
indicated  by  the  lines  is  given  in  pantomime.  In  all  verses  the 
{dayers  spin  around  rapidly,  each  in  her  own  place,  on  the  repe- 
titiofi  of  the  refrain,  ^*  So  early  in  the  morning." 

Tbb  ii  ooe  of  tbe  oldest  traditioiial  games,  and  probably  one  of  tbe  most 
widety  known.  It  b  considexed  to  bave  originated  as  a  marriage  dance  around 
a  sacnd  tree  cr  buBh*  our  mistktoe  custom  baving  come  from  the  same  source. 


NUTS  IN  MAT 
6  io  60  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  oui  of  doors. 

(Sung  to  tbe  air  of  "Mulbeny  Bush") 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May^ 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May. 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Whom  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May, 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May? 

Whom  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning? 

Well  have  (Mary)  for  nuts  in  May, 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 

We'll  have  (Mary)  for  nuts  in  Mayf 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 
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Whom  win  you  send  to  fetch  hor  nnf. 
To  fetch  her  away,  to  fetch  her  aw^? 

Whom  wiU  you  send  to  fetch  her  awi^, 
Od  a  cold  and  bogtj  morning? 

Wcm  send  (Alice)  to  fetch  her  away» 
To  fetch  her  away,  to  fetch  her  aw^w 

We'll  send  (Alice)  to  fetch  her  away, 
On  a  cold  and  fros^moinfaig. 

The  playeiB  stand  in  two  lines  bdng  each  odur  and  bolffing 
hands,  widi  a  wide  space  between  which  wiU  admit  ci  advancing 
toward  each  other  and  retreating.  Hie  fiist  line  angs  the  fiist 
vase,  advancing  toward  its  opponents  and  retreating.  The  sec- 
ond line  then  advances  and  retreats  and  sings  the  second  veise. 
The  first  line  again  advances  and  retreats,  singing  the  third  verse, 
naming  some  player  who  stands  in  the  opposing  line.  The  second 
line,  unwilling  to  yield  a  player  so  easily,  then  advances  and  re- 
tires, singing  the  fourth  verse,  in  which  it  suggests  that  some  one 
be  sent  to  take  the  one  who  has  been  selected  for  "nuts,"  and  the 
first  line  then  advances  and  retires,  singing  the  last  verse,  in  which  it 
names  some  player  from  its  own  aide  whom  it  confers  a  good 
matoh  for  the  player  whom  it  has  called  from  the  oppo^te  side. 

'Die  lines  then  stand  still  while  these  two  players  advance  to 
the  center,  draw  a  mark  on  the  ground,  or  throw  a  banderduef 
down  to  serve  the  purpose,  take  bold  of  right  hands  across  the 
line,  and  have  a  tug  of  war.  Tlie  player  who  is  pulled  across 
the  line  becomes  the  captured  "nut"  and  joms  the  side  of  her 
captors.  The  game  is  then  repeated,  with  the  change  that  the 
Imes  of  players  sing  the  verses  diat  were  sung  by  their  opponents 
the  previous  tim^  the  second  line  of  players  starting  with  the  first 
verse.  This  should  be  continued  until  all  of  the  players  have  taken 
part  in  the  tug  of  war.    The  hne  wins  which  gets  the  most  "nuts." 

For  large  numbers  of  players,  instead  of  a  tug  of  war  betweoi  two 
players  only,  the  two  lines  may  advance,  each  player  joining  hands 
widi  the  one  opposite,  and  all  taking  part  in  tfie  tug  of  war.  Still 
another  method  is  to  have  the  two  plajrers  who  are  named,  jom 
hands,  with  the  pla3rei8  of  thdr  respective  sides  all  Imed  up  behind 
them  for  a  tug  of  war,  as  in  Loudon  Bridge. 
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OATSt  PEAS,  BEANS 
6  h  60  flayers. 

Indoors;  oui  of  doors. 
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J' I J  n^\i 


Oats,    peas»  beans    and      bar  •  ley  grows,  Oats,    peas,  beans    and 


Mj  f  f 
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^^ 


ssfeziz 


bar-  ]e]rgnyw8.Nor    joa     nor    I       nor    no«bod-y   knows  How 
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Jij  ;  j.ij  J  j  :i 


oats,     peas,  beans   and      bar  -  ley  grows.  Thus     the     far  -  mer 


r  TiMrirrr 


kf>'j  M.ij  n  j|j  J  J.  I 


sows     his     seedf    Thas       he    stands     and     takes      his    ease. 


y»f  t  ^'i,-  tfe 


f 


^ 


I' !!  r  r  c  I  ■'■  ^- 1  c  c  c  r  i 


Oats,  peas,  beans,  and  baiiey  growB> 
Oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grows. 
Nor  you  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows 
^w  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  bariey  growi. 

Thus  the  fanner  sows  his  seed, 
Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  eas^ 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hand>» 
And  turns  around  to  view  his  lands. 


A-waiting  for  a  partner^ 
A-waiting  for  a  partner, 
So  opta  the  ring  and  choose  one  In, 
Make  haste  and  choose  your  putm; 
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Now  you're  married,  you  must  obey* 
You  must  be  true  to  all  you  say. 
You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good. 
And  keep  your  wife  in  kindling  wood. 

The  players  form  a  ring,  clasping  hands,  and  circle  about  one  of 
their  number  who  has  been  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.  They 
aD  sing  the  first  four  lines,  when  they  drop  hands,  and  each  player 
goes  through  the  motions  indicated  by  the  words:  sowing  the 
seed  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  arm  as  though  scattering  seed 
from  the  hand;  standing  erect  and  folding  the  arms;  stamping  the 
foot;  clapi»ng  the  hands;  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse  tiuning 
cntir^  around.  They  then  clasp  hands  again  and  circle  entirely 
around,  singing:  — 

Waiting  for  a  partneri 
Waiting  for  a  partnert 

standing  gtin  for  the  last  two  lines; — 

So  open  the  ring 
And  choose  one  in. 

On  these  words  the  one  in  the  center  chooses  one  from  the  drde 
AS  a  partner.  The  player  who  was  first  in  the  center  then  returns 
to  the  drde,  and  the  one  chosen  as  partner  remains  in  the  center 
while  the  game  is  repeated. 

If  large  numbers  are  playing,  four  players  may  stand  in  the  center 
instead  of  one,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  four  partners  will  be 
chosen.  This  form  of  playing  the  game  has  traditional  sanction, 
and  at  the  same  time  adapts  itself  nicdy  to  the  large  numbers 
that  often  have  to  be  provided  for  under  modem  conditions  of 
playing. 

Thk  ii  one  of  the  gimies  that  Mr.  Newell  caOs  ''world-old  and  worid-wide.** 
It  is  found  in  Fiance,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  etc,  was  played  by  Froissart  in 
the  fomteenth  century,  aini  by  Rabelais  in  the  fifteenth.  The  game  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  source  in  a  formula  sung  at  the  sowing  of  grain  to  pro- 
pitiale  the  eaitii  gods  and  to  promote  and  quicken  the  growth  of  crops.  Mrs. 
GommeaoCestfaat  the  turning aroundand  bowing  to  the  fieldsand  lands,  coupled 
widi  pantnmimic  actions  ci  harvest  activities,  are  veiy  general  in  the  hifltor;^ 


tt  %iBptffcB>te  Mgfc  ttaaag  prbnMw  pwpli^  ham  iftfct  AwtllMM  am 
Ae  cnMam  of  qptfag  ■ad  buTcit  tetmk. 

\fiy,  Gomne  ftln  poinls  out  tliit  ths  AndBKof  (bo  putnv  hwHr^tfg  tbo 
OHkn  (rf  cDuttah^  ud  Baaniai*  at  thna  KMhi  aad  buiM  sKttaedn^ 


ROUND  AND.  ROUND  TBI  TIUAGB 
Mmn;  mUtfimn^ 


Go  round  and  round  the  ^dllageh 
Go  round  and  round  the  viDagsy 
Go  tound  and  round  the  vIIIagBb 
Go  as  we  have  done  bofixe* 

Go  fai  and  out  die  idndow«i 
Go  b  and  out  the  window^ 
Go  in  and  out  the  window% 
Go  u  vt  ba-n  doD&XM&nn. 
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Now  stand  and  face  your  partner, 
Now  stand  and  face  your  partner, 
Now  stand  and  face  your  partner. 
And  bow  before  you  go. 

Now  foDaw  me  to  London, 
Now  follow  me  to  Londcxi, 
Now  f dlow  me  to  LcmdoOt 
As  we  have  done  befoie. 

The  players  fbnnadidey  daq^ing  hands,  with  one  player  outside. 
In  this  game  the  drcle  stands  still  and  represents  the  houses  of  a 
village.  The  player  outside  sings  the  first  verse  dancing  around  the 
drcle.  On  die  second  verse,  **In  and  out  the  windows,"  etc.,  the 
{daycrs  forming  the  ring  raise  their  clasped  hands  to  represent 
windows,  and  the  outside  player  passes  in  under  one  arch,  out  un- 
der the  next,  and  so  on,  winding  in  and  out  until  the  circle  has  been 
OMnideted.  She  tries  to  get  around  by  the  time  the  verse  is  finished, 
and  then  goes  on  singing  the  third  verse  while  she  pauses  in  the 
circle  and  chooses  a  partner.  These  two  then  run  around  the  out- 
side of  the  circle  while  singing  the  last  verse,  *' Follow  me  to  London," 
etc,  returning  at  the  close  to  the  center  of  the  drcle,  where  they 
bow  and  part,  the  first  player  taking  her  place  in  the  ring.  The 
game  is  then  repeated,  with  the  second  player  running  around  the 
outside  of  the  village. 

Where  large  numbers  are  playing,  several  players  may  be  chosen 
instead  of  one,  to  run  around  the  village  and  in  and  out  of  the 
windows.  In  that  case  several  partners  will  be  chosen,  and  at  the 
dose  the  first  players  will  return  to  the  cirde,  and  the  partners 
whom  thqr  have  chosen  will  go  on  with  the  game  by  running 
around  the  village  and  singing  the  first  verse  again. 

FOR  THB  SCHOOLROOII.  —  In  the  schoolroom  two  playeis 
may  be  chosen  to  run  '^Round  and  roimd  the  village,"  start- 
ing from  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  remainder  of  the  class 
sits  and  sings  while  these  players  run  up  and  down  through  the 
aisles,  each  touching  two  or  three  pupils,  who  rise  and  run  after 
them.  When  the  windows  are  mentioned,  the  seated  players  who 
mUII  bMveaei^boTs  sitting  across  the  aosles,  staxidt  ^xA  ^^^aa^^^^asi^ 
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with  the  nei^bon  to  fonn  an  aicfa  under  which  the  numen  make 
their  way. 

Variations.  —  A  pretty  variation  in  tins  gam^  adapting  it  to 
the  modem  dty  environment^  with  which  many  dty  diildren  are 
more  familiar  than  they  are  with  village  life,  is  to  substitute  for 
the  words  ''Round  and  round  the  village"  and  ^^In  and  out  the 
windows"  the  words,  ^' Round  and  round  the  dty"  (presumably  on 
devated  or  subway  trains)  and '' In  and  out  die  stations  "  or '' In  and 
out  the  subway."  While  this  tampering  with  a  traditional  form 
of  the  game  is  questionable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  children  much 
enjoy  playing  about  things  rdated  to  thdr  own  experiences.  A 
gradual  and  probably  uncon  dous  adaptation  to  environment  is 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  folk-lore  spirit. 

This  b  one  of  tbe  veiy  old  tnulitional  games,  based  on  village  customs 
Mrs.  Gomme  traces  it  to  the  periodical  village  festivals  at  which  marriages  took 
place.    In  some  of  these  it  was  customary  for  the  young  people  to  go  through 
the  houses  in  procesabn. 

SNAIL 

10  to  60  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  with  very  little  children.  For  large 
niunbers  each  verse  may  be  repeated  as  needed  to  complete  the 
winding  or  unwinding  of  the  line. 

Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well 
Creep  like  a  snail  into  his  shell. 

Ever  nearer,  ever  nearer. 

Ever  closer,  ever  closer. 
Very  snug  indeed  you  dwell. 
Snail,  within  your  tiny  shell. 

Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well 
Creep  like  a  snail  out  of  his  shell. 

Ever  farther,  ever  farther, 

Ever  wider,  ever  wider. 
Who'd  have  thought  this  tiny  shdl 
Could  bave  Vie\d  >]&  iSi  ^o  ^w^^ 
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SNAIL 


Hand  in     band     jon      tee       nt       wdl     Creep    Bk«  a 


nr  fipir 


^^ 


anaO      in   •   to       liis     ilidl;     Et  •  er     naar  •  er*      er   -  ar 


naar  •  er,     Et  •  er      doe  •  er,      er  •  er      doa  •  er,      Ve «  rj 


Fif  rir  Mr  Fir  Mfffn 


mmg    In  -  deed    yon  dwell,  Snail,with  •  in     yonr    ti   •  ny    ahelL 


The  jdayers  all  stand  in  line  holding  hands;  while  singing  the 
first  verse  thqr  wind  up  in  a  spiral,  following  the  leader,  who  walks 
m  a  circle  growing  ever  smaller  until  all  are  wound  up,  still  hold- 
ing hands.  The  leader  then  turns  and  unwinds,  until  all  are  again 
in  one  long  line. 

This  ''  winding  up  "  is  a  very  old  traditional  f eatiure  in  games, 
mdmmqqH)8ed  to  have  oniginated  in  txee  ^ot^^* 
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BALLS  AND  BEAN  BAGS 

SPEGIFIGATIONS  FOR  BALLS,  BEAN   BAGS, 
MARKING  GROUNDS,  ETC 

^ALLOOHS.  —  Gas  baOoons  have  been  found  very  uaefiil  for  quite  a  hige 
daaa  of  games,  and  axe  specially  suitable  for  use  in  the  scfaooboom  or  parlor, 
thou^  tbcy  may  also  be  used  out  of  doors.  The  balloons  are  the  regular  toy 
balloons  used  by  duldren,  and  are  preferably  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
when  inflated,  thoi^  smaller  ones  may  be  used  In  games  where  two  balloons 
axe  und  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  of  difiFerent  colors,  to  distinguish  whidi 
fadoogi  to  eadi  team.  When  the  gas  in  a  balloon  is  exhausted,  if  it  be  not 
coofcnient  to  refill  the  rubber  bag  with  gas,  it  may  be  filled  with  the  breath, 
and  win  be  found  still  to  float  sufficiently  in  the  air  for  purposes  of  the  game, 
tboq^  of  course  the  gas-filled  balloons  with  their  tendenqr  to  rise  are  superior. 

BASRBALL  (Seealso/ifioorBofefrai/).— Baseballs  are  hard  and  preferably 
leadier  covered.  The  required  ball  for  the  National  Association  of  Baseball 
licagnes  is  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  5}  ounces  in  weight,and  measures  not 
less  than  9  nor  more  than  9}  inches  in  drcumferenoe.  A  sl^;hdy  smaller  ball 
is  und  in  juniorplay;  that  is,  for  boys  under  sixteen.  The  best  construction 
of  baseballs  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  rubber  center  wound  with  woolen  yam, 
the  outside  covering  being  of  white  horsehide.  Good  baUs  cost  from  fifty 
cents  to  $1.50  each,  but  baseballs  may  be  had  at  five  cents  each. 

BASKET  BALL.— Basketballsarecomparatively  ]aige,n)und,  '* laced "^  baUs^ 
diat  is^  they  consist  of  a  rubber  bladder  inserted  in  a  leather  case;  the  bladder 
is  inflated  by  means  of  a  hand  or  foot  pump;  after  it  is  placed  inside  of  the 
leather  cover  the  opening  in  the  cover  is  laced  together.  The  official  ball 
prescribed  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Athletic  League  of  North  America  calls  for  one  that  measures, 
when  inflated,  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  3a  inches  in  circumference;  the 
limit  ci  variableness  to  be  not  more  than  }  inch  in  three  diameters;  the  weight 
to  be  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  so  ounces;  the  ball  when  ready  for  use  to 
be  ti^itly  mflated  and  so  laced  that  it  cannot  be  held  by  the  lacing.  The  best 
basket  balls  cost  about  $6  each. 

BBAH  BAGS  (See  also  Oai  Sacks).  —  Bean  bags  are  espedaOy  useful  for 
tossing  games  with  little  children  and  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  where  a  ball 
is  not  easily  recovered  if  dropped;  but  many  bean-bag  games  are  of  great 
interest  even  to  adult  players  and  are  suitable  for  almost  any  conditions,  —  play 
gionnd,  parior,  or  gjrmnasiunL  Bean  bags  should  be  made  of  heavy,  closely 
woven  material,  such  as  tidung,  awning,  duck,  or  denim,  and  should  be  from  6 
Id  xsinciieisgiiaxe  when  finished   They  are  sdtched  around  the  outer  edg;e  (ex- 
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oeptferinMnkngathroai^iriudidiefaeuiuefaMrtBQ.  Tlwla(Aaald 
then  be  turned  tiid  tfitcfaed  a  KOood  tlmo.  Hand  Kwing  to  |«fenble,  u 
often  better  able  to  withtf&nd  Jie  tfnin  put  upon  it  The  bag  to  filled  with 
dried  bevu  or  pe».  A  bag  6  indiet  iquue  ibould  oootaiD  i  pound  of  theae. 
A  higer  beg  nay  oantain  a  few  more,  but  the  half-^xnmd  weight  to  good  for 
any  ttoed  bag.  For  little  diildien  a6<ai  inch  bag  to  joj  good.  It  to  deair- 
aUe  to  have  an  equipment  of  baga  made  td  two  different  coloii,  half  of  the  bags, 
for  instance,  tdng  red  and  die  other  half  blue;  waomeof  ttiiped  materialaad 
others  of  plain.  Thto  aids  in  distingutohing  the  baga  that  belong  to  oppoamg 
teams  or  gioupa  ^  pto  jen.  It  to  casjr  to  ImpmriK  a  subatitute  for  bean  bags 
under  almoat  any  oonditkais.  The  writer  lua  known  aome  verj  good  fubati- 
tutes  to  be  made  bjr  pfa^wg  dried  leaves  In  a  square  of  doth,  gathering  up  die 
oomen  and  tying  them  with  a  striag.  Bean  bap  7  indxa  aquaie  maj  ba 
purchased  for  about  ia  per  doaea. 

For  adults,  eapedaltj  for  mra,  the  oat  aacka  make  a  verj  Intereadng  Im- 
plement for  ptoy,  the  wdght  making  them  a  good  subatitute  for  medidne 
balU.     (Sn  Oat  Sacki.) 

CRICKET  BALL.— This  u  the  same  as  a  hockey  ball,  but  red  inrtcad  of 
white.  The  official  specifications  (Motylebone  Club)  are  identical  with  those 
oS  the  American  ba^ball,  except  for  i  ounce  heavier  weight.  They  call  for  a 
ball  weighing  not  less  than  5^  ounces,  nor  more  than  ji,  with  drcumfeience 
not  less  than  9  inches  nor  more  than  9^.  The  construction  and  appearance 
differ  from  btueballs,  the  cricket  balb  bong  of  heavy  rubber,  usual^,  but  not 
invariably,  covered  with  leather,  which  U  sometimes  enameled.  Ilie  leather 
u  put  on  in  even  hemisjriicrcs  instead  of  in  shaped  pieces,  as  for  a  baseball. 
Cost,  $1.50  to  Sa  each. 

FOOTBALL.—Offidal  footbaUsare  "laced"  baUs;  that  is,  thej  conaiBt  of  a 
rubber  bladder,  wliich  is  inflated  and  inserted  in  a  k^her  casing  which  to  then 
laced  finnly  to  close  the  opening.  Two  shapes  of  balls  —  round,  and  so- 
called  "oral"  —  are  offidal  for  different  organizations.  The  round  ball  to 
prescribed  for  the  "  Assodatioii "  games  (American  Football  Assodation)  and 
for  Soccer,  the  circumference  of  the  ball  to  be  not  leas  tlian  37  inches,  nor  mora 
than  38.  The  prolate  spheroid  ("oval")  ball  is  prescribed  by  the  Intercol- 
legiate and  Rugby  Assodationa  of  America,  diameters  about  ()ix6i  in.  The 
cost  of  best  quality  balb  of  both  shapes  is  S5,  and  from  that  down  to  ti. 
Cheaper  balto  may  be  had  (to  substitute  for  any  toced  leather  balls)  made  of 
sealed  rubber,  or  to  be  infiated  like  a  water  polo  ball,  some  incased  in  duck, 
others  without  casing. 

GAS  BALL. — A  gas  ball  to  a  sealed  rubber  ball  filled  with  gas  and  veiy  light 
in  weight,  geneially  used  by  little  children.  These  are  extremely  useful  for  the 
schoolroom,  where  it  to  desirable  to  avoid  damage  from  the  hitting  of  objects 
by  a  hard  ball,  and  where  it  fadlitates  play  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  air,  as  it  to 
dif&cutt  to  locate  balb  that  toll  on  the  floor.  Gas  balls  measure  from  4  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  cost  from  ten  to  forty  cents  each. 

GOLF  BALL.  —  Golf  balto  are  made  of  gutU  petcha,  painted  irtiite.  The 
interior  construction  varies.    The  surface  to  made  uneven  with  lines^  dot& 
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Of  finplat  to  gne  greater  buoyanq^  lo  the  strdus.  Stse,  about  i|  inches  in 
Cost,  bom  $3  Co  S9  per  dozen. 
BAVDBALI., — The  lenn  "handball"  isgenenlly  used  to  desigiute  bqjt 
ihat  can  be  oiogbl  easily  in  one  hand,  as  distinguished  from  larger  balls, 
as  basket,  foot,  and  volley  balls.  Techoicaily,  the  tenn  "handball" 
to  the  balls  used  in  the  game  o(  Handball. 
Id  selecting  a  bail  for  general  games,  including  Handball  Drills  as  beicio 
it  b  desirable  to  have  one  slightiy  larger  than  for  the  official  game  and 
with  consideiable  resiliency;  that  is,  a  ball  thai  will  rebound  from 
liard  floor  to  a  height  of  about  3  feel  when  dropped  from  a  height  of  about 
'$ttL  A  good  ball  for  this  purpose  will  measure  about  ai  inches  in  diameter 
i  ounces.  They  ar*  of  hollow  robber,  sealed.  Such  balls  will  coat 
■ut  %$  per  dozen.  For  children's  play  of  course  cheaper  balb  can  be  had. 
Qfieial  Handballs  used  for  the  game  of  Handball  diSer  somewhat  in 
ica  and  Ireland,  where  this  is  the  national  game.  The  American  balls 
made  both  of  rubber  and  leather.  The  specifications  for  the  balls  of  the 
Athletic  Union  of  America  call  for  a  ball  measuring  i]  inches  in 
with  a  weight  of  i{  ounoea. 
The  Irish  offidal  handball  is  smaller  and  heavier  than  that  of  America  and 
.generally  made  of  rubber.  The  official  ball  called  for  by  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
'  LtioQ  of  Ireland  is  hard,  covered  with  sheepskin  or  any  other  leather, 
les  than  ti  ounces  nor  more  than  it  ounces  in  weight.  Handballs 
liable  for  the  game  of  that  name  may  be  had  of  leather  and  rubber,  ranging 
price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  $1  each. 

HOCXET  BALL. — Fidd  Hockey  is  played  with  the  same  kind  of  ball 

Cricket,  but  while  instead  of  red.     This  is  usually  but  not  invariably 

with  white  leather,  the  latter  sometimes  enameled,  put  on  in  even 

ispheres  instead  erf  in  shaped  pieces  like  the  covering  of  a  baseball.     The 

leosioDS  are  the  same  as  for  a  baseball  but  the  weight  usually  about  {  ounce 

Field  Hockey  balls  measure  9  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh 

5t   ouitces.    The  ofBdal  rules  of  the  American  Field  Hockey  Association 

specify  merely  "an  ordinary  cricket  ball  painted  white."     Hockey  balls  cost 

from  $1  lo  t«.7S  each;  practice  balls  of  solid  robber,  fifty  cents. 

/«  Hockey  is  played  with  a  "puck,"  solidly  cylindrical  in  shape  and 
ler  iban  the  ring  for  Ring  Hockey.     The  c^dal  specifications  for  the 
Amateur  Hockey  League    require  a  puck  of  vulcan.ized  rubber 
icne  inch  thick  throughout,  3  inches  in  diameter,  weight  not  less  than  7A 
oonces  t^r  more  than  7A  ouncea.    These  cost  fifty  cents;  practice  pu(^ 
twnity-five  cents. 

Rmg  Hockey  or  Indoor  Hockey  is  played  indoors  with  a  ring  of  flexible 
nibber,  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  3-incb  hole  through  the  center.  The 
cAdal  niles  sftxifj  a  weight  of  not  less  than  13  ounces  nor  more  thait  16 
Mmcea.    Rings  cost  from  $1  Co  Si  35  each. 

ISDOOR  BASEBALL.  —  Indoor  baseballs  are  specially  constructed  for 
indoor  play,  being  much  larger  and  more  elastic  than  those  for  outdoor  play. 
Hut  haJ]  ia  generally  compoaed  of  a  core  of  packed  leather  stripe,  around  which 
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li  pliCBQ  cuiiBd  iMwintr  Bed  on  wUh  rinug.    ^m  oavcr  it  of  ttubttf  fNttt 

My  bonefaide,  aomeniud  Kftcr  b  qtality  than  tlut  uxd  on  dw  ontdoor  bus- 
balL  Tbe  dimcnaiona  of  the  fa«Il  mj  bam  15  to  17  indiea  in  drcuiiifereao^ 
or  about  5  inches  in  diuaeter.  The  weight  ii  bom  8  to  8|  ooncei.  The  offi- 
cial UU  qtedfied  bj  the  Nalioaal  Indoor  Baaebdl  Aatodatioo  ni  tite  United 
States  b  not  leai  dian  i6|  nor  mcMe  dun  i7i  indiea  in  draimfeROoe;  made  o( 
yielding aubstance;  not leaidianSnormorelfaanSlounoeainwd^;  audit 
Rquiied  to  be  corned  with  white  akin.  The  oolcff  of  the  ball  natunUj  aMiMt 
in  indoor  play  where  lighta  vaiy.  Moat  of  tbeae  baUt  have  red  Hitching  on 
the  ifffi"i«^  which  "'■^*«  then  even  plainrr  to  be  teen.  Good  balit  ooat  bran 
eighty  cents  to  Si.as  eadu 

U  CROSSE  BALL.— Tbeoffidal  ball  (ortfae  game  of  La  Chaaeiamade 
of  iponge  rubber,  sometimes  leather  covered  (iriiite).  It  it  raj  tli^itlf 
smaller  in  size  than  a  baseball,  and  about  tbe  same  wd^it.  lite  Intu«d- 
legiate  La  Crosse  Asiociatim  of  die  United  Statea  qtedSes  a  ball  weig^ung 
about  5I  ounces,  with  drcumference  of  8  inches.  The  Natjonal  Amateur 
La  Crosse  Union  of  Canada  spedfiea  a  weight  d  from  4I  to  5  ounces,  and 
drcumference  of  not  less  than  7I  nor  more  than  8  inches.  Tlie  beat  balls 
cost  siity-five  cents  each. 

HEDICIHE  BALL.— Medidne  balls  ue  leather  ooveied  and  of  gieatei 
weight  than  any  othen  used  in  the  gymnasium.  These  balls  were  devised  to 
give  eierdse  of  a  vigorous  chamcter,  particulariy  for  the  abdominal  and  other 
trunk  musdes,  and  afford  aome  of  the  most  hygienic  eierciae  to  be  had  in  the 
gymnasium.  Medidne  balls  vary  considerably  in  size  and  weight  The  usual 
balls  measure  from  10  toi6  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  from  4  to  la  potmds. 
They  cost  from  S4.50  to  $15,  those  with  laced  leather  covers  being  mom 
expensive  than  those  with  sewn  covers. 

OAT  SACKS. —Oat  sacks  as  here  described  were  devised  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Cla^ 
ij.d  Mr.  A.  M.  Chealey,  to  be  used  in  place  of  medidne  balls  for  adult  [^yers. 
In  addition  they  may  be  used  for  many  bean-bag  games.  Oat  sacks  aie  made 
of  heavy  {10  oz.)  duck.  They  are  circular  in  ^pe,  14  inches  in  diameter 
when  finished.  Two  drdes  of  this  size  are  stitched  around  the  edge,  except 
for  an  opening  where  the  oats  are  insetted.  The  bag  is  then  turned  and 
stitched  a  second  time.    They  are  then  filled  with  four  pounds  of  oats  each. 

PLAYGROUlfD  BALL.— For  the  game  of  Playground  Ball  there  is  used 
a  ball  that  in  site  is  between  a  baseball  and  indoor  baseball.  Usually  balls 
of  from  19  to  14  inches  in  circumference  (of  this  type  of  construction)  arc 
called  playground  balls,  and  those  from  15  to  17  inches,  indoor  baseballs. 
Because  of  their  size,  these  balls  cannot  be  batted  as  for  as  the  usual  baseball, 
and  this  and  their  softer  texture  make  them  especially  useful  for  limited 
areas.  This  same  type  of  soft  ball  may  be  had  in  the  smaller  ase  of  the 
regulation  baseball.  The  conslnicdon  is  the  same  as  for  indoor  baseballs— 
a  wound  ball  covered  with  soft  white  leather,  the  whole  bong  firm,  but  moK 
elastic  and  jidding  than  a  baseball. 

The  National  Amateur  Playground  Ball  Association  at  the  United  States 
Qiedfiesa  ball  not  lea  dian  is  ii  ' 
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ieRiioeyiiol  km  tfaan  8  ocmoes  nor  more  tfaan  8|  ooiioes  in  ifd^it,inadt 
of  jiekKog  tabstanoe  covered  with  a  iHiite  skin. 

Good  pbjgroond  balb  of  anjr  of  the  sizes  here  mentioned  cost  $1 


POLO  BALLS.— P(^  or  RoUer  Polo  (on  roller  skates)  is  played  with 
a  rery  haid  nibber-coverrd  ball,  painted  bright  red  and  about  the  size  of  a 
biseball — 9  inches  in  circumference.    Cost,  from  ten  cents  to  $1  each. 

Epuskian  Polo  is  played  with  a  wooden  ball,  usually  of  willow,  having  no 
other  covering  than  white  paint.  The  Polo  Association  of  America  specifies 
such  a  ball  5)  inches  in  diameter  and  not  to  exceed  5  ounces  in  weight. 
The  English  rules  (Huriingham)  call  for  a  slightly  larger  and  heavier  ^1, 
5I  inches  m  diameter  and  $k  ounces  in  weight — material  not  specified. 
WiUow  balls  cost  $9  per  doeen;  others,  $1.25  per  dozen. 

Wakr  Polo  is  i^yed  with  a  ball  of  white  rubber,  inflated  through  a  key 
afterward  used  to  screw  shut  the  opening.  The  official  American  rules  for 
Water  Polo  call  for  a  white  rubber  ball  of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  8 
inches  in  diameter.    Cost,  $s  each. 

PUSHBALL.  —The  game  of  Pushball  is  played  with  the  largest  ball 
ever  constructed  for  any  game.  The  ball  measures  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ooosists  of  an  inflated  rubber  bladder  inserted  in  a  leather  cover.  Cost, 
tiooeach. 

BUOBT  BALL.— See  PooAaU. 

800CBR  BALL.— See  PooOheU. 

SQUASH  BALL.— For  the  game  of  Squash,  a  hollow  rubber  bell  is  used 
amilar  to  a  tennis  ball,  and  about  the  same  size.  It  measures  8  inches  in 
dicumfefence,  and  is  covered  with  felt,  Uack,  red,  or  white;  some  have  an 
ofverspun  cover  knitted  on  the  ball  in  green  or  white.  Cost,  $6  per  dozen. 
Enameled  rubber  squash  balls  in  black  or  gray  may  be  had  at  twenty  cents 


TBBVIS  BALL. — Tennis  balls  are  of  rubber,  hollow,  and  are  covered 
irfaite  felt  The  official  specifications  call  for  a  ball  measuring  not  less 
than  9|  nor  more  than  sA  inches  in  diameter,  of  weight  not  less  than  lU  nor 
more  than  s  ounces.    Tennis  balb  cost  about  $4  per  dozen. 

VOLLBT  BALL.— Volley  balls  are  quite  similar  to  basket  balls,  but  slightly 
mailer  and  lighter.  They  are  suitable  for  games  in  which  the  ball  is  batted 
with  the  open  hand  or  fist  and  where  it  is  to  be  kept  continuously  in  the  air,  such 
as  the  game  of  Volley  Ball.  The  ball  consists  of  a  rubber  bladder  inclosed  in 
a  hoed  leather  cover  of  white.  The  official  specifications  call  for  a  ball  not 
less  than  25  nor  more  than  27  inches  in  circumference,  of  weight  not  less 
than  9  oonoea  ncr  more  than  la  ounces.    Volley  balls  cost  from  $9.50  to  $4 


MARKING  GROUNDS 

Whne  boimdaiy  fines  are  important  in  a  game  and  need  to  be  seen  frcmi  t 
as  in  many  ball  games,  they  shouki  be  plainly  marked.    On  a  gym 
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turium  floor  lihcfcpibt far peniiuicat<BagiimladM bat  Vorontoldoaa 
lAdtt  Sam  t&pe  maj  be  had,  whh  wooden  etaplea  utd  pini  for  fatfmlng  to 
the  gTound,  cootiiig  from  S3.50  to  16  per  let  for  ft  court  the  tia  trf  >  tennli  dU- 
omn.  A  Bquld  nuA  msy  be  nude  of  whitewuh,  uid  &  dij  muk  bj  mtTing 
two  puts  ol  Mnd  with  one  of  wddting.  Matble  duit  or  ihked  Ume  ain  make 
good  di7  muki.  Boiler  mufcen  for  pkdng  eiOer  wet  or  diy  muki  ia  liiM 
4  even  widdt  ntgr  te  iMd  at  ban  Ci  to  ^  etdh 


BEAN  BAG  AND  OAT  SACX  GAMES 

BAG  PILB 

f#  lO  too  /idlJWFlb 

Gymmasmm;  flayground;  kkookoank 
Bean  bags;  cat  sacks. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  equal  parties  which  line 
up  in  ranks.  Near  the  front  end  of  each  rank  is  a  pile  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bean  bags  or  oat  sacks,  which  are  to  be  passed  down  the 
line.  At  asignal  the  first  player  in  each  rank  takes  abag  and  passes 
it  down  the  line,  sending  the  others  in  succession  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  last  player  in  the  line  when  he  receives  the  bean  bag 
lays  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him;  and  as  each  bean  bag  reaches 
hhn,  he  pfles  it  on  the  first  one,  making  a  stack.  Only  the  first 
bag  must  touch  the  floor.  The  stack  must  be  able  to  stand  with- 
out  assistance,  and  the  player  who  stacks  the  bags  must  have  no 
hdp  in  his  task.  Should  the  bags  fall  over  at  any  time,  the  player 
who  stacked  them  must  pick  them  up  and  pile  them  over  again. 
The  line  scores  one  which  first  succeeds  in  getting  all  of  its  bags 
stacked.  The  last  player,  the  (me  who  stacked  the  bags,  then 
carries  them  up  to  the  front  of  the  line  and  becomes  the  first  passer 
for  the  next  round  of  the  game. 

The  line  wins  which  first  secures  five  or  ten,  as  may  be  decided 
befocdiand.    The  play  should  be  very  rapid. 

BEAN  BAG  AND  BASKET  RELAY 

io  ia  uo  flayers. 
Schoolroom. 

Each  player  b  provided  wl A  a  bean  bag.    A  waste^per  basket 
box  A  placed  an  the  floor  near  theb\ac3(boax^m.VKSc&^^3^^ 
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aisl&    m  one  horizontaHj  with  the  fonnud  edge  ol  eadi  (nut 

desk,  a  chalk  line  is  drawn  oo  the  floor  at  the  end  of  each  usle,  wbkh 
serves  as  a  throwing  line,  bom  which  players  throw  that  bean  bag> 
into  the  baskets. 

The  game  is  a  competition  of  skill  rather  than  of  speed.  At  a 
signal  bom  the  teacher,  the  first  pupQ  in  each  row  stands,  places 
his  toe  evai  with  the  throwing  line,  and  tosses  his  bean  bag  toward 
the  basket.  If  the  bag  goes  into  the  basket,  it  scores  five.  Should 
it  lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,  it  scores  three.  Should  it  fall 
outside,  there  is  no  score. 

As  soon  as  these  first  plajers  have  thrown  they  return  to  their 
seats  and  the  second  low  across  the  room  steps  forward  and  throws. 
This  is  continued  until  each  player  has  thrown,  and  the  line  wins 
which  ha£  the  highest  score.  There  should  be  one  score  keeper  for 
the  entire  game,  who  should  draw  a  diagram  on  the  board  in  which 
to  write  the  score. 

BEAN  BAG  BOARD 

CFabaGftba) 
3  b>  30  or  mora  ployen. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schookoom. 

This  game  ojnsists  in  throwing  bean  bags  tiirou^  hides  In  an 
inclined  board.  The  board  should  be  preferably  eighteen  inches 
wide  by  three  feet  long.  Near  the  lower  end  of  it  should  be  cut 
a  square  hole  about  the  size  of  the  bean  bags.  Higher  up  in  the 
bo^  a  second  hole  about  three  inches  larger  should  be  cut  The 
board  should  be  slanted  by  resting  it  against  a  wall  or  fence,  or 
bracing  one  end  of  it  in  some  other  way,  so  that  it  is  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  players  stand  at  a  throwing  line  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from 
the  board.  Each  player  has  five  bags  — or  five  may  be  used  fM 
the  entire  group  of  players,  the  bags  being  recovoed  for  each 
thrower  in  turn.  A  bag  thrown  into  the  larger  hole  counts  five; 
into  the  smaller  hole  tm.  Hie  player  wins  who,  first  scores  one 
hundred. 

Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  players,  it  Ii  desirable  to  have 
iaore  than  one  boaid,  so  that  the  playeca  may  be  divided  into  several 
groups  and  make  the  {^me  m(»en:GA&. 
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BRAN  BAG  BOX 

w  §0  m  €t  mam  flayers. 

Ptaygnmmd;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

A  small  box  measuring  not  less  than  stz  Inches  square  should  be 
fastened  mside  of  one  about  twice  the  size  and  diat  in  a  thirdi 
leaving  at  least  six  inches  margin  between  the  boxes.  This  is 
set  up  on  a  slight  incline  with  a  stone  or  other  object  under  its 
further  end,  or  tipped  up  against  the  walL  From  ten  to  twenty  feet 
away  from  ibis  a  throwing  line  is  drawn.  Each  player  is  provided 
with  five  bean  bags  and  takes  his  place  in  turn  on  the  throwing  line, 
knowing  all  five  bags  at  each  turn.  A  bag  thrown  into  the  smallest 
box  scores  five  points,  one  into  the  middle  box  ten  points,  and  into 
the  outside  box  fifteen  points.  The  player  who  first  scores  one 
hundred  wins. 

Thn  is  a  very  popular  game,  and  the  paraphernalia  for  It  maybe 
easfly  improvised. 

BEAN  BAG  GIRCaLE  TOSS 

tola 30  or  more  flayers. 
Gymnasium;  ftayground;  schoolroom^ 
Bean  bags;  balls. 

There  should  be  a  bean  bag  for  each  of  the  players  except  one. 
AH  of  the  players  torn  a  circle,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
small  space.  At  a  signal  from  a  leader,  each  player  turns  toward 
his  rig^t-hand  neighbor  and  tosses  his  bean  bag  to  him,  turning  at 
once  to  receive  the  bag  which  is  coming  to  him  from  the  left  The 
game  should  move  rapidly,  but  of  course  this  is  a  matter  of  skill  and 
may  have  to  be  acquired.  With  very  little  children  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  first  [day  the  game  with  a  fewer  number  of  bean  bags,  till 
tiiejr  grow  accustomed  to  tossing  and  turning  quickly  to  catch. 
Balls  may  be  used  instead  of  bean  bags  if  desired. 

When  the  tossing  has  gone  oDce  or  twice  around  die  drde  to  the 

rig^  the  directioii  should  be  changed  to  the  left    Itiswellto  have 

one  of  the  bean  bagi  of  a  different  odor  from  the  others,  so  u  to 

knoir  when  the  drde  has  been  comfdeted.    Any  player  faflfng  ta 

catebabtigmmt^dLkupmAtcm'tiWsiS^ 


BBAN  BAG  UNO  THROW 

noygnmHaf  tmhonf  fyiMutlKiitf  icmovmnl 
Beait  bags;  Ueekt  af  woods  Mount  iMh. 

Thfa  game  may  be  played  wfth  bean  bigs,  or  irbea  oat  of  doon, 
especially  at  ttie  sea^iar^  with  small  blodks  of  wood,  stones  at 
shells.  The  playen  should  be  divided  bito  poupsof  equal  num- 
beis,  which  con^>ete  agsinat  each  other.  A  small  ring  should  be 
drawn  on  the  ground  za  floor  measuring  from  twdve  to  ei^teai 
inches  in  diameter,  one  ring  opposite  each  ffoap  of  playen,  who 
should  be  Ihied  up  in  sln^e  file.  The  teaderctf  each  row  should  toe 
a  starting  line  drawn  across  the  ground  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
from  the  row  of  circles.  Each  row  should  be  provided  with  six 
bean  bags  or  other  objects  for  throwing,  as  indicated  above. 

At  a  signal,  the  leader  of  each  low  throws  each  of  his  ba^  in 
succession  toward  the  circle,  and  scores  one  point  for  each  bag  that 
lands  within  the  circle.  Any  bag  that  touches  the  line  does  not 
count  The  pla]rer  then  takes  up  his  bags  and  runs  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  line,  giving  the  bags  as  he  passes  to  Uie  front  player  dt 
bis  row,  who  should  have  moved  up  to  the  starting  line.  These 
second  players,  in  turn,  all  b^in  throwing  on  a  «gnal.  The  line 
wins  which  has  the  highest  score  when  all  have  thrown. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  some  one  to  act  as  scorer  for  all  of  the 
lines;  though  it  b  practicable  lot  the  first  player  in  esch  line  to 
act  as  scorer  for  his  line. 

IV  THE  SCHOOLROOK— When  this  game  Is  played  hi  the  sdiool- 
room  a  circle  should  be  drawn  on.  the  floor  near  the  front  blackboard 
opposite  each  aisle;  across  the  end  of  each  aisle,  and  even  with  the 
front  row  of  desks,  should  be  drawn  a  throwing  lin&  The  game 
should  start  with  the  six  bean  ba^  cm  each  frcmt  desk.  At  a  signal 
the  ixoai  piq>il  in  each  row  steps  forward  to  the  throwing  line  and 
throws  the  six  ba^  in  succession  for  his  circle^  Each  bag  tiiat 
lands  fully  within  the  circle  scores  one  point  for  hlnL  No  score  is 
made  for  a  bag  that  touches  a  line.  He  then  steps  to  the  black- 
board in  frcmt  of  his  able,  and  writes  down  hu  score;  dien  gathers 
up  the  bags,  places  them  on  &e  franl  desk,  «nd  tskes  his  seat 
When  he  is  seated  the  pLayci  uex!L'\i^tasQ&^um.ita\i^VK'*n3:&.  \t^  *%»» 
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tfuowmg  line  and  rq)eats  tfie  play;  or,  ff  dtaSnA,  ike  next  row  of 
players  across  the  room  may  wait  for  the  teacher's  signal  for  doing 
this,  as  the  game  is  played  for  a  score  and  not  on  time  limits. 

The  row  wins  which  has  the  h^est  scoie  when  each  of  its 
players  has  thrown. 

GikTGH  BASKET 

io  to  60  flayen. 

Beam  bags;  gasbdL 

Ttedass  stands  faiadpdearomidflie  room,  each  half  constituting 
a  team  with  a  leader  at  one  end.  On  a  desk  in  the  center  of  the 
room  is  placed  a  waste-paper  basket  The  game  consists  in  throw- 
mga  bean  bag  or  a  ball  (JiBigd, light  gas  ball  preferable)  into  the 
basket,  the  teams  alternating  their  turns.  There  is  no  interference, 
but  an  umpire  stands  in  the  center  who  returns  the  ball  to  the 
next  player  after  each  throw.  The  leaders  throw  first  and  each 
player  in  turn  thereafter.  Each  time  the  ball  lodges  in  the  basket 
it  scores  one  for  the  team  throwing.  A  bean  bag  lodged  on  the  edge 
of  tiie  basket  scores  as  a  goaL  A  player  may  throw  but  once  at 
each  turn.  The  game  may  be  limited  by  time,  the  team  winning 
which  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes; 
or  it  may  end  when  each  player  has  had  a  turn.  The  former 
method  leads  to  quicker  and  more  e]q)ert  [day,  which  should  be 
encouraged. 

CRISS-CROSS  GOAL 

to  to  60  flayen. 

Sckookoom. 

Thit  dass  is  divided  into  two  teamse  Each  team  is  divided 
into  two  lines,  which  stand  facing  each  other,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

A  waste  basket  fa  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk  or  himg  higher  if 
possible  in  the  front  of  the  room.    Each  team  has  one  bean  bag. 

Player  Na  i  holds  the  bean  bag  in  each  team. 

At  a  signal  each  Na  i  tosses  his  bag  to  No.  a,  Na  a  to  Na  3, 
and  so  it  continues  to  pass  in  a  zigzag  line  till  it  reaches  No.  14. 
Na  14,  on  receiving  the  bag,  tries  to  throw  it  into  the  basket  If  he 
he  runs  forwaid,  pkks  up  the  ba|^  i\ma\^^i^\s^\!^^^^^ 


3o8 
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and  tries  again;  he  oontinues  tiying  until  he  or  hb  opponem 
gets  a  bag  in,  which  event  finishes  tfie  inning. 

The  team  in  which  No.  14  first  receives  the  bagi  scores  three 
points;  and  the  team  making  the  goal  first  scores  one;  so  one  team 
may  score  four,  or  one  three,  and  the  other  one,  point  The  team 
wins  which  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  plajring  tim& 
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Criss-cross  Goal 

If  the  distance  from  the  basket  seems  too  long,  No.  14  may  come 
forward  a  given  distance  to  a  chalk  line  and  throw  from  that 

In  order  to  pass  around  the  privilege  of  throwing  goal,  the  goal 
thrower  in  one  game  passes  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the 
line  moves  up  one  place,  and  the  next  player  in  order  throws  for  the 
goal  in  the  next  game.  When  every  one  in  one  line  has  thrown  for 
goal,  the  privilege  passes  to  the  other  line. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  lunpires  to  watch  for  fouls,  such 
as  skipping  a  player  in  passing  the  bag. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris  and  received  honorable 
mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch 
of  the  Public  Schoob  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  in  1906.  It  is  here 
published  by  kind  permissbn  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Giris*  Branch,  and  of 
Messrs,  A.  G.  Spalding  8l  Bn^hcxs,  ^\2SdciieiAc&  ^b*  Iduadbook  in  whidi  ths 
funeSist  sppemd. 
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DESK  RELAY 

90  to  do  ftayen. 

SchoctroofiL 
Bean  bags. 

The  pupfls  sit  on  tiidr  desks  facing  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
with  the  toes  caught  under  the  seats.  The  rear  player  on  each 
linehdds  a  bean  bag.  At  a  signal,  the  bag  is  passed  over  the  head 
backward  to  the  next  player,  who  in  tiun  passes  it,  and  so  on  untii 
it  reaches  the  player  at  the  front,  who  jumps  down  from  the  desk 
and  hops  on  one  foot  to  the  rear  of  die  room.  As  soon  as  this 
plajrer  has  reached  the  rear  seat,  all  the  players  in  the  line  stand 
and  move  forward  one  desk.  The  rear  player  takes  the  desk  thus 
vacated  and  starts  the  bean  bag  again. 

The  line  wins  whose  bean  bag  first  reaches  the  front  of  the  room 
after  the  pupils  have  all  changed  seats  until  original  places  are 
resumed* 

The  teacher  should  indicate  which  foot  is  to  be  used  in  hopping, 
so  that  in  successive  playing  of  the  game,  each  pupil  will  hop 
alternately  on  the  right  and  left  foot 

Thb  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Jardine  <^  New  York  City,  and 
received  honomble  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted 
by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schoob  Athletic  League  of  New  Yoik  City 
in  1906.  It  b  here  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
Girb^  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers^  publishers  of  the 
handhook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 

FETCH  AND  CARRY 
to  to  60  flayers. 

Schoolroom;  playground. 

Bean  hags. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  bean  bag.  A  dide  about  fifteen 
inches  m  diameter  is  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor  directly  in  front 
of  each  aisle  and  dose  up  to  the  front  blackboard.  At  a  signal 
from  the  teacher  the  first  pupil  in  each  row  of  seats  runs  forward, 
fhcea  his  bean  begin  the  circle  in  froiit  ol\n&  «a!^^)%xATsss&\^*^s^ 
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tofalBaeat.  Aiso(iiMliebinfaIs«Mit,tiiBptipObidkolUinnai 
forwaidf  placea  his  bmi  bag  In  the  circlg,  *^  nCums  to  Ids  sest> 
This  is  contiiiued  until  eveiy  pupil 
"^  in  the  nm  has  dqionted  his  bean 
ba^  the  dgnal  for  eadi  player  to 
start  being  the  seating  of  tlie  piaya 
In  front  Hie  row  which  gets  all 
oi  its  bags  first  into  tlie  drde  wins* 
and  scores  one. 

The  play  Is  then  levened.  The 
last  {dayer  in  each  row  runs  for* 
waid>  [Hcks  up  a  bean  bag,  and 
returns  to  his  seat  As  he  sits,  he 
touches  the  player  in  fnmt  mi  &e 
shoulder,  who  then  starts  forward, 
but  must  wait  for  this  signal.  The 
row  which  first  gets  back  to  its  seats. 
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FBTCH  and  CaRKV  RBL4V 


each  player  with  a  bean  ba^,  wins  and  scores  one. 

As  in  all  schoolroom  games  in  which  the  players  run  throu^  the 
aisles,  those  who  are  seated  must  be  very  carrful  to  keep  thdr  feet 
under  th«r  desks,  and  never  to  start  before  the  proper  signal  is 
^ven  for  thdr  turn. 


HAND  OVER  HEAD  BEAN  BAG 

toioCo  fiayers. 

Schoolroom. 

This  is  a  re^y  passing  race,  the  different  rows  of  pujdb  competing 
with  each  other  in  passing  bean  bags  backward  over  the  head. 

The  players  should  all  be  seated,  there  being  the  same  number 
in  each  row  of  seats.  On  each  front  desk  a  bean  bag  should  be 
laid.  At  a  signal  the  first  player  in  each  row  lifts  the  bean  bag 
over  his  head  and  drops  it  (it  should  not  be  thrown)  toward  the 
desk  behind  him,  immediately  clasping  bis  hands  oa  his  own  desk. 
The  next  player  catches  or  picks  up  the  bean  bag  from  his  desk 
and  passes  it  backward  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  thus  passed 
quickly  to  the  rear  of  the  line.  When  the  last  puj»l  receives  i^ 
be  runs  forward  at  once  to  the  front  of  the  line.    As  socn  as  be 
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CpoBft  doKy  nio  culire  nnv  of  pujcn  myfc  ImilLwiiu 
tiie  plsjfcr  who  nn  farwud  tikes  the  front  sttX^  ink' 
nedfattdf  psan^  tte  bag  bacbrmid  to  tbe  1^7^ 

The  piqr  tlms  oantmoes  untfl  tbe  original  occupant  of  the  front 
scat  haa  i^gun  letomed  to  it  Immediatety  that  he  is  sealed,  he 
danld  hold  the  bean  bag  up  with  outstretched  ann,  as  a  signal 
that  hia  warn  haa  ^■™«***'^     The  row  wins  whose  leader  fiist  does 


II '  I 


THE  BBAN  BAG 

WO  It  tf9  jH^WSi 


The  daaa  is  dSrided  hito  two  equal  ^visions  or  teams.  The 
teams  stand  in  oppoate  outside  aisles  and  foce  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  game  ronsisls  in  a  omtest  between  the  two  divisions 
as  to  which  shall  finish  fiist  in  the  fcdlowing  relay,  here  described 

tor  ^Bliff  T^SfH- 

The  leader  at  die  head  or  front  of  the  line,  having  the  bean  bag 
in  his  hand,  runs  down  the  first  aisle  toward  the  xear,  jdaces  the 
bean  bag  on  die  center  seat  of  the  row  to  hts  left  (second  row  from 
standing  fine),  vaults  over  die  seat,  and  runs  up  the  next  aisle  tc 
the  front  of  die  room  and  so  to  the  head  of  his  division.  He  tags 
the  player  standing  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  passes  bdiind  the 
fine  to  the  xear,  taking  his  place  at  the  foot. 

The  player  who  has  been  tagged  at  the  head  of  the  line  iomie- 
diately  nms  down  die  first  aisle,  takes  the  bean  bag  from  the  seat, 
vaults  over  the  seat,  and  passes  down  the  next  aisle  to  the  rear  of 
die  room,  and  so  to  die  foot  of  his  line.  He  hands  the  bean  bag 
to  die  player  next  to  him,  who  passes  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  it 
b  passed  up  to  die  head  of  the  line. 

The  player  at  the  head  of  the  line,  immediately  upon  receiving 
die  bean  iMg,  nms  down  the  first  aisle,  places  it  <m  the  seat,  vaults 
over  the  seat  to  the  next  aisle,  and  so  to  the  head  of  his  line,  where 
he  tags  the  i^ycr  who  has  moved  up  to  his  place. 

The  game  thus  consists  in  an  alternate  placing  and  taking  of 
die  bag  from  the  seat.  The  i^ycr  who  places  the  bag  returns 
to  the  head  of  the  line  to  tag  the  player  standing  there,  and  then 
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passes  behind  the  line  to  the  foot;  the  player  taking  the  bean  bag 
returns  to  the  rear  of  his  line  and  passes  the  bean  bag  up  the  \xas. 
The  division  whose  orij^sal  leader  first  gets  back  to  Ids  ataitinj 
place  wins  the  game. 

This  game  vas  originated  bj  I>Das  ABoe  R.  Young  of  Brooklyii,  N.Y.,  and 
received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted 
hf  the  Girb'  Branch  of  the  Public  Sdiools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City 
in  1906.  It  b  here  pubUshed  by  the  kiad  permission  of  the  author,  and  of 
the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brotlien,  publiabenof  the 
handbook  in  which  the  game  &tst  appealed. 


PASSING  RELAYS 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  game,  some  of  which  are  suited  only  to 

young  children;  others  may  be  full  of  sportatidinterestforadults.  Thegame* 
may  be  adapted  to  comparativelysmallnumbersor  very  large  numbeis.  Several 
passing  races  will  be  found  among  the  hal]  games.    For  besa  bag^  Me:— - 


Bag  Pile. 

Pasdng  Race. 

Pass  and  Toss  Relay  (dngle  Bne). 

Paas  and  Toss  Relay  (double  fine). 


J 


PASSING  RACE 

10  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Bean  bags;  dumb-bells. 

The  players  stand  in  ranks,  and  bags  are  passed  from  one  to 
another  player  down  each  line,  starting  on  a  signal  for  the  first 
bag.  Each  rank  should  have  about  ten  bags.  The  line  wins 
which  finishes  first;  that  is,  passes  all  of  its  bags  to  tbe  end  of  the 
line. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  having  each  player  pass  the  bags 
from  cne  hand  to  the  other  before  handing  it  to  his  neighbor,  or 
by  raising  the  bags  overhead,  or  touching  them  to  the  floor,  fiist 
with  one  hand,  then  with  the  other,  before  passing. 

This  makes  an  especially  interesting  game  when  dumb-bells  an 
used  instead  of  bean  bags,  as  they  are  harder  to  pass. 
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PASS  AND  TOSS  RELAY  (SINGLE  LINE) 

16  to  60  flayers. 

Gymmasimm;  ftaygmmi:  mkoolnonL 

Biom  hags;  oat  sacks. 

The  players  stand  in  two  or  more  even  ranks,  &dng  ddeways. 
The  players  at  either  end  step  one  long  pace  forward  of  theranksp 
to  the  points  marked  z  and  10  respectively,  as  they  are  to  catch 
the  bag  tossed  from  some  other  player.  Player  Number  One  has 
a  bag  and  at  the  signal  for  starting  runs  toward  the  rear,  and  as 
he  runs  tosses  the  bag  to  Number  Ten.  The  line  immediately 
moves  forward  one  place,  Number  Two  'stepping  into  the  place 
vacated  by  Number  One.    As  soon  as  Number  Ten  has  caught  the 


Pass  and  Toss  Relay  (Single  Line) 

bag,  he  takes  his  place  in  line  with  the  rank  and  passes  the  bag  to  hb 
next  neighbor.  Number  Nine.  The  bag  is  then  passed  rapidly  up  the 
line  until  it  is  received  by  Number  Three,  who  tosses  it  to  Number 
Two.  Number  Two,  in  his  turn,  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  bag, 
dashes  fc  *  the  rear,  tos^ng  the  bag  as  he  goes  to  the  player  standing 
at  10^  who  in  this  instance  will  be  Number  One.  The  line  again 
moves  up,  Number  Three  now  stepping  out  to  the  place  marked  i. 
This  play  is  continued  imtil  Number  One  b  back  in  his  original 
position.  The  rank  which  first  gets  the  bag  around  to  Number 
One  after  he  returns  to  his  original  position  wins  the  game.  Num- 
ber One  should  hold  the  bag  up  at  arm's  length  as  soon  as  he  gets  it 
as  a  ^gnal  that  his  rank  has  completed  its  play.  As  this  feature 
adds  much  to  the  facility  with  which  an  umpire  may  judge  of  the 
winning  rank,  it  may  well  be  a  required  part  of  the  play,  the  rank 
winning  whose  Number  One  is  first  to  raise  aloft  his  bag. 

It  addimudi  to  the  mteiest  of  the  game  to  have  ageneial  umpire  and  aooie 
keqxr  who  diall  decide  whidi  Is  the  winning  ]iDe,and  post  the  score  irbett  the 
pii|ciB  may  see  it. 
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z6to6o  fiayifs. 

Playground;  gymnasium!  ichodlraauL 

Bean  bags;  oai  sacks. 

The  playen  are  divided  into  two  equal  grrapa  wUdi  oonqieta 
against  each  other*    Each  group  is  divided  into  two  linea  or  nmks 

wliich  stand  fsdng  each  other.  There 
should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  space 
between  the  two  ranks. 

The  game  consists  of  p*"— fc»g  e  bean 
bag  up  one  of  these  lines  to  the  ad,  when 
the  last  player  runs  across  to  the  opposite 
line,  tossing  the  bag  as  he  goes  to  the  end 
man  in  that  line,  who  catches  it  and  passes 
it  down  the  line.  The  same  play  is  per- 
formed at  the  other  end,  the  last  player 
running  across  to  the  opposite  line,  tossing 
the  bag  as  he  goes  to  the  last  player  there. 
The  lines  move  up  or  down  one  place  each 
time  a  player  runs  across  to  the  opposite 
rank.  The  game  in  detail  will  be  as 
follows :  — 

Number  One  has  a  bag,  and  at  a  signal 
passes  it  down  the  line  to  Number  Eight, 
who  runs  across  toward  Number  Nine, 
tossing  the  bag  to  Number  Nine  as  he 
does  so.  It  must  be  tossed  before  he 
has  gone  halfway  across  the  space  between.  Number  Niae 
immediately  passes  the  bag  to  Number  Ten,  and  so  on  up 
the  line  to  the  last  player.  Number  Sixteen.  The  moment 
that  he  receives  the  bag,  he  runs  across  toward  Number 
One  in  the  opposite  rank,  making  a  running  toss  as  he 
does  so.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  line  from  Nine  to 
Fifteen  moves  up  one  place  to  make  room  for  Number 
Eight,  who  should  take  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  line  next  to 
Number  Nine.    As  aoaa  as  Number  One  receives  the  bag,  he 
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it  doim  die  Ih*  to  his  neighbor,  Number  Two,  and  so  on 
tQl  it  readies  the  end  of  the  line,  which  at  the  same  time  should 
be  moving  down  one  [dace  to  make  room  for  Number  Sixteen, 
who  should  take  hb  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  next  beyond 
Number  One. 

This  play  is  repeated  until  Number  One  reaches  his  orij^nal 
position  again,  and  the  bag  is  passed  to  him  there.  Immediately 
on  receiving  it,  he  should  lift  it  high,  as  a  signal  that  the  play  is 
completed  in  his  group.  The  group  wins  whose  first  player  is  first 
to  do  this. 

The  game  may  be  made  a  little  more  definite  by  Number  One 
having  some  distinguishing  mark,  as  a  handkerchief,  tied  on  his 


When  players  have  some  proficiency  in  the  game,  as  prescribed, 
thej  may  play  with  two  bags  instead  of  one,  keeping  both  in  play 
at  once.  In  this  form  of  the  game  the  diagonal  opposites  start 
each  a  bag  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  Number  One  and  Number 
Nine.  The  game  becomes  thus  just  twice  as  rapid.  The  team  wins 
whose  Numbers  One  and  Nine  first  succeed  in  both  returning  to 
their  original  positions,  where  they  should  hold  the  bags  aloft. 

A  score  should  be  kept,  each  team  scoring  two  points  for  winning 
a  game  and  one  point  for  every  time  that  its  opponents'  bags  touch 
the  floor,  either  through  poor  throwing  or  bad  catching. 


TfmwitahbAbtDdtolii.CheAy'B  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gyn^^ 
far  seveal  points  of  desoipdoii  or  of  play  for  this  game.    Mr.  Chesley  has 
found  it  a  voj  xnterestmg  gymnasium  game^  with  possihilitifs  far  much  sport 
andddO. 

TARGET  TOSS 

joio  60  flayers. 

Playgnmnd;  seashore;  gymnasium;  schodtroam. 

Bean  bags;  stones;  shells. 

Three  concentric  circles  should  be  drawn  on  the  ground  or  floor, 
after  the  idea  of  a  target  Their  size  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
skin  of  the  players,  but  for  the  yoimgest  players  the  irmer  circle 
should  be  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  and  the  outer  circle 
dz  feet  in  diameter.  For  those  more  skilled,  smaller  circles  may  be 
used*    FiDm  ten  to  thirty  feet  from  the  outer  rim  of  the  largest 


3i6  Bean  Bap 

ciicle  a  struct  line  Is  drawn  on  the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  dmnring 
line.  Where  there  is  a  small  number  of  playeis,  all  may  use  one 
target  Where  there  is  a  large  number,  several  targets  should  b* 
drawn  and  the  players  divided  into  as  many  groups.  Each  group 
has  three  bean  bag%  or  if  out  of  doors,  small  blocks  of  wood,  stones, 
or  shells  may  be  used.  Each  player  throws  in  turn,  tiunwing  each 
of  the  three  bags  or  other  objects  at  each  turn.  Tlie  thrower 
stands  with  his  toe  on  the  throwing  line  and  tosses  a  bag  toward 
the  target.  If  the  bag  stops  within  the  center  circle,  it  scenes  fifteen 
points;  if  between  the  center  circle  and  the  next  larger  une,  it  scores 
ten  points;  and  if  between  the  middle  circle  and  the  largest  or 
outer  one,  it  scores  five  pmnts.  For  very  little  children  a  bag  that 
lands  on  a  line  may  score  for  the  larger  circle  which  it  touches. 
For  more  expert  players,  a  bag  landing  on  a  line  does  not  score  at 
all.  The  player  wins  who  has  the  bluest  score  in  five  rounds  of 
the  game. 

TEACHER  AND  CLASS 
S  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  class  room. 
Bean  bags;  balls. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  either  bean  bags  or  balls,  and  Is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest  tossing  games,  being  generally 
used  when  pupils  are  first  acquiring  skill  in  handling  a  ball.  With 
very  rapid  play  and  greater  distance  between  the  "teacher"  and 
the  "class,"  it  may  become  very  interesting,  however,  for  older 
players. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  the  "teacher."  The  others  stand  in 
a  line  side  by  side,  fadng  her,  at  an  interval  of  from  five  to  twenty 
feet.  Where  there  are  many  playei?,  there  should  be  several  groups 
of  this  kind,  with  a  distinct  interval  between  groups  to  avoid  mis- 
takes or  confusion.  It  is  de^rable  to  have  from  six  to  ten  playezs 
for  each  "teacher." 

The  teacher  starts  the  game  by  tossing  the  ball  to  each  pupil  in 
turn,  and  it  is  immediately  tossed  back  to  her.  Each  pupil  missing 
goes  to  the  foot  of  the  line.  If  the  teacher  misses,  the  player  at 
the  head  of  the  line  takes  her  place,  the  teacher  gdng  to  the  loot 
The  action  should  be  as  rapid  as  possiblft 
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VAULTING  REIAT 
to  to  60  ftajiTM. 

Bean  Bags. 

The  playen  stand  in  line  in  the  aMes  between  the  desks,  all 
facing  to  the  ri^  or  left  (facing  open  windows  preferred).  The 
first  player  at  the  fnmt  of  each  line  will  hold  a  bean  bag  in  his 
ri^  hand,  if  facing  left,  or  in  his  left  hand,  if  facing  right  At 
the  command  ''Start!"  the  bean  bag  must  be  passed  toward  the 
rear  to  each  {dayer,  in  turn,  until  the  player  at  the  end  of  the  line 


Vaulting  Rklay 

recdves  it  Each  player,  after  passing  the  bean  bag,  must  place 
one  hand  on  his  desk  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  jump 
over  his  chair,  turn,  jump  back  again,  and  take  his  position  in  the 
aisle  by  the  next  seat,  moving  back  one  seat  toward  the  rear  of  the 
line  each  time  the  bean  bag  has  been  passed,  and  so  on  imtil  he 
returns  to  his  place  in  line.  The  player  receiving  the  bean  bag  at 
the  end  of  the  line  must  run  to  the  head  of  the  line,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  and  pass  the  bag  to  the  next  player.  This  continues  imtil 
each  player  returns  to  his  place  in  line.  The  line  wins  whose 
original  leader  first  gets  back  to  his  own  place. 

Thv  game  wai  oiigiiiated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Jardine,  of  New  Yoik  City, 
and  reoeived  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  con- 
docted  fay  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Scfaoob  Athletic  League  of  New  York 
City  in  1906.  It  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and 
of  the  GirV  Bmndi,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  SpaUii^  &  BroChen»publisheis  of 
Ihi  handbook  in  wfaidi  die  came  fixst  appeared 
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BALL  GAMES  SUITABLB  FOR  BEAN  BAGS 


AUnm 

AichBaB 

BaUChM 

Ban  Pom 

BaDTVc 

CaUBaB 

Center  Qrtdi  Bril 

CiideBaU 

OabBoirb 

Center  Club  Bonk 
Ofde  Qttb  Boirb 
Line  Club  Bonds  (Sngle) 
Line  Qub  Boirb  (Dodble) 

Comer  Spiy 

Dead  Ball 

Dodge  Ball 

Home  Run 


Line  Ban 

Ofer  and  Under  Rdqr 
Ofeitake 

PiginaHofe 

Rii«CaUBaO 

KolqrP^kj 

Round  Ball 

RuMian  HoleBaB 

Sdioolrooni  Do4ge  Btl 

Spud 

Stride  BaB 

Tom  Ban 

Tree  Ban 

Ztgiag  Games 
Circle  Zigzag 
Line  Zigzag  1, 11,  III 
Zigzag  Oreriiead  T( 
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BALL  GAMES 

ALL  RUN 

io  lo  JO  or  mare  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  hand  ball  or  basket  ball  and  b  a 
gymnasium  adaptation  of  the  wall  ball  game  known  as  '*  Burley 
Whush"  or  "BaU  Stand." 

A  square  is  drawn  on  the  groimd  or  floor.  All  of  the  players 
gather  within  this,  including  one  who  holds  the  ball.  The 
ball  man  throws  the  ball  in  the  air,  whereupon  all  of  the  other 
players  run  in  any  direction  as  far  as  they  can.  The  thrower 
remains  on  his  place,  catches  the  ball,  and  as  he  does  so  cries 
''Hold  1"  Upon  hearing  this,  all  of  the  others  must  instantly  stop 
running.  The  thrower  then  aims  his  ball  at  one  of  these  other 
playersy  and  if  he  succeeds  in  hitting  him,  the  player  hit  must 
change  places  with  the  thrower.  Should  he  miss,  all  of  the  players 
return  to  the  square  and  the  same  thrower  takes  another  trial. 
Should  he  miss  hitting  a  player  a  second  time,  he  must  be  ''court 
martialed,"  i.e.  stand  twenty  feet  from  the  square  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  players  congregated  there,  who  pdt  him  with  their 
baUs,  each  one  having  one  throw. 

ARCH  BALL 

10  to  joo  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Basket  baU;  bean  bag;  oat  sack;  any  substitute. 

This  game  is  very  similar  to  Pass  Ball,  but  is  here  described 
mder  another  name,  as  it  differs  from  Pass  Ball  in  (i)  not  having 

T  3S1 
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the  nm  to  a  god  Bne;  (9)  adndttiiig  of  variatfcos,  as  fat  Ae  poarfiig 
of  several  artidea;  (3)  being  comparatively  infomial  without  the 
aooiiDg  of  foub  and  otfier  strict  observance  of  rulea  that  dasi 
Vbss  Ban  with  athletic  events. 

The  players  Bne  up  in  two  or  more  single  files,  which  compete 
with  each  other,  and  must  therefore  contain  an  equal  number  of 
players.    Tlie  captain  or  leader  of  each  file  toes  a  line  drawn 


A&cu  Ball 

across  the  ground  and  holds  a  basket  ball  (a  bean  bag  or  other 
object  may  be  used).  At  a  given  signal  he  passes  the  ball  back- 
ward over  his  head  to  the  player  next  behind,  who  in  turn  passes 
it  backward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the 
last  player  in  the  line.  He  at  once  runs  forward,  carrying  the  ball 
to  the  front  of  the  line,  which  moves  backward  one  place  to  make 
room  for  him.  He  toes  the  line  and  passes  the  ball  backward 
over  his  head.  The  play  continues  until  the  captain  reaches 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  runs  forward  with  the  ball  to  his  original 
place  at  the  head  of  the  file.  As  he  takes  his  place  there,  he  holds 
the  ball  aloft  as  a  signal  that  he  has  finished.  The  file  wins  whose 
captain  b  the  first  to  return  to  his  place. 

The  game  may  be  made  very  enlivening  by  passing  several  articles 
in  rapid  succession,  each  of  a  different  and  contrasting  character, 
such  as  a  basket  ball,  tennis  ball,  Indian  club,  heavy  medicine  ball, 
bean  bag,  light  dumb-bell,  three-  or  five-poimd  iron  dumb-bell,  etc 
in  this  form  of  the  game  theXaal  ^^«t  xcsoaX  ^3ao>Yw\\^i^\?t  ^S^tSL'^Bii 
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articles  befofe  numing  forward  with  thein>  or  the  score  may  be 
made  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  article  at  the  rear  of  the  line. 

FOR  IHB  SCHOOLROQlt— See  abo  Hamd  over  head  bean  hag,  ia 
iHiidi  the  entiie  daas  plays  at  once. 

The  players  raise  their  seats  where  this  is  possible,  and  stand 
between  the  desk  and  the  seat.  Where  the  seats  cannot  be  raised^ 
the  players  may  sit  in  the  seats  or  on  the  desks.  An  even  number 
of  jdayers  should  be  in  each  line,  and  only  alternate  lines  play 
simultaneously,  so  as  to  leave  clear  the  necessary  aisle  space  for 
running.  Those  at  the  front  of  the  lines  should  hold  a  ball  or  any 
substitute  for  passing  backward  over  the  head,  such  as  a  bean  bag, 
eraser,  foot  rule,  or  book.  At  a  given  signal  the  object  b  passed 
backward  over  the  head  to  the  next  player  in  the  rear,  who  in  turn 
passes  it  backward,  and  so  on  down  the  line  imtil  the  last  player 
receives  it  He  runs  forward  on  the  rigfU-hand  side  of  his  desk 
to  the  first  seat.  At  the  same  time  the  other  players  in  his  row 
step  into  the  aisle  at  the  left  of  the  desks  and  move  backward  one 
place.  The  line  wins  whose  original  leader  first  gets  back  to  the 
front 

As  in  all  games  in  the  schoolroom  in  which  part  of  the  players 
are  seated  while  others  run,  care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no 
feet  in  the  aisle  over  which  the  runners  might  trip. 


ARCH  GOAL  BALL. 
to  lo  60  ftayen. 
Playground;  gymnasimm. 
Basket  haO. 

The  players  are  di^ded  into  groups,  and  line  up  in  single  file 
in  two  or  more  lines  facing  a  basket  ball  goal  or  any  substitute. 
Each  line  has  a  basket  balL  At  a  signal  each  leader  passes  the 
ball  backward  overhead,  the  next  player  catches  it  and  passes  it 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line«  When  the  last 
piajer  receives  the  ball,  he  runs  forward  and  \n«&  \{^  ^Seojcsv  V\b&j^ 
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the  basket,  standing  on  a  line  marked  from  five  to  ten  feet  from  Qte 
goal.  He  is  allowed  but  one  throw,  when  he  quickly  takes  his 
place  at  the  fnait  of  his  line  (which  moves  backward  one  place  to 
make  room  for  him),  and  at  once  passes  the  ball  backward  overhead. 
The  last  plajrer,  in  turn,  runs  fonrard,  throws  for  goal,  etc.  This 
is  repeated  until  each  player  in  a  line  has  thnmn  for  the  goal 
Each  goal  made  scons  two  points  for  the  team.  Tlie  team  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score  when  all  of  the  players  have  throwa 
This  may  also  be  played  on  time.  Then  each  player  throws 
until  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  ball  into  the  basket.  The  team  wins 
whose  last  maofiiuahea  first 

BALL  CHASB 

4  to  20  players. 
Playground;  gymnasivm. 
Hand  ball  or  substitute. 

A  row  of  caps  is  set  agdnst  a  wall  or  fence,  or  a  series  of  holes 
dug  in  the  ground.  At  a  point  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  these  all  of 
the  players  stand,  and  cme  selected  as  thrower  throws  a  ball  into 
one  of  the  caps  or  holes.  Any  substitute  may  be  used  for  a  ball, 
such  as  a  small  block  of  wood  or  a  stone.  Should  he  miss,  he 
repeats  the  throw  until  he  succeeds.  As  soon  as  a  ball  lands  in 
a  cap,  the  owner  of  the  cap  runs  away,  and  all  of  the  others  chase 
hi  IT'  until  caught. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  game  may  best  be  played  where  there 
b  opportunity  for  considerable  dodging  around  and  behind  ob- 
Jtacles.  The  player  being  chased  is  exempt  if  he  can  get  back  to 
Qts  own  cap  before  beiitg  caught  by  the  others.  If  caught,  how- 
ever, he  becomes  thrower  for  the  next  round;  otherwise  the  first 
thrower  continues  in  that  position. 

In  a  gymna^um  a  series  of  circles  may  be  drawn  on  the  Hoot 
in  place  of  the  holes  or  caps,  and  a  bean  bag  tossed  uito  them. 

BALL  DRILL 
(3e»  Hand  BoU  DnU  u^Woft  &<ia  IMOIi 
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BALLOON  BALL 
to  to  60  players. 

Sckoeifoam. 

There  are  two  goak,  each  conasting  of  a  string  stretched  00 
opposite  sides  of  the  room  from  front  to  rear,  at  a  height  of  six 
feet.  There  may  be  any  number  of  players,  who  are  divided 
into  two  teams. 

rhe  teams  are  seated  in  alternate  rows.  The  A's  represent  the 
players  on  one  team,  the  B's  the  players  on  the  opposing  team. 
The  balloon  is  thrown  in  the  air  in  the  center  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  players  of  both  teams  strike  it  with  open  hand. 

Object.  —  The  players  of  team  A  try  to  bat  the  balloon  over 
goal  A;  the  players  of  team  B  try  to  send  it  over  goal  B. 

Foiila.  —  Foub  are  called  for  the  following: — 

Standing  more  than  half  erect. 
Leaving  seat  entirely. 
Raising  desk  Qi  movable). 

ball  with  clinched  hand. 


Score. — Each  goal  made  counts  two  points.  One  point  is  also 
awarded  to  the  opposing  team  for  each  foul. 

This  game  may  be  varied  by  having  a  goal  keeper  for  each  team 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  prevent  the  balloon  from  crossing  his  or  her 
goal  line.  This  goal  keeper  should  stand,  and  should  have  a  free 
use  of  the  aisle  in  front  of  the  goal. 

TUs  game  was  origiiiated  by  Mr.  Heniy  J.  Siherman  of  New  Ydk  City, 
mud  aubimtted  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the  GirW 
Biandi  of  the  PubKc  Scfaoob  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  in  1906. 
Thii  game  was  one  that  received  honorable  mention,  and  is  here  published  by 
tfie  kind  pemuasion  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs. 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers^  who  published  the  handbook  in  which  the  garni 


gab  Bil  G«Mi 

BAUXXSN  GOAL 

goto  100  flayeru 

Sekoolrmm;  partorj  gjMMCiAMb 

Ii^/latedhailooii. 

The  game  is  plajred  with  two  tof  iMlIooa,  pnAnl^r  twdn 
Inches  in  diameter,  one  red  ud  one  blue,  which  are  struck  with  the 
open  hand  oatf.  When  the  gas  of  the  balloon  Is  ediausted,  the 
rubber  bag  ntaj  be  re- 
filled with  die  bresth, 
when  it  win  be  found 
fftill  ^>  float  suffinently 
in  Uie  air  l(v  tiie  pu^ 
poses  of  the  game. 

The  class  b  divided 
into  two  teams,  pref- 
erably deagnated  by 
colors  corresponding 
to  the  balls,  worn  on 
the  ann  or  otherwise. 
The  teams  are  as- 
ugned  by  rows  across 
the  room  from  ^de  to 
side,  the  first  row  <^ 
pupils  belonging  to  the 
red  team,  the  5ea>nd  to 
the  blue,  the  third  to  the  red,  etc.  Four  goab  are  formed  by  stretch- 
ing a  tape  diagonally  across  each  of  the  foiir  comers  of  the  room  about 
five  feet  from  the  floor,  the  goals  in  the  diagonally  opposite  comers 
having  the  same  colors,  two  of  red  and  two  of  blue.  The  game 
consists  in  hitting  the  balloon  with  the  open  hand  so  that  it  will  float 
down  behind  a  goal  tape,  the  red  balloon  scoring  when  it  enters  the 
red  goals,  and  the  blue  balloon  when  it  enters  the  blue  goals.  There 
are  no  gonl  guards,  but  it  is  the  object  of  all  pla)rers  belonging  to 
the  red  team  to  get  the  red  balloon  into  the  led  goals,  and  of  the 
blue  team  to  keep  it  out.  Similarly,  the  object  of  the  blue  team 
b  to  get  the  blue  baUoon  into  the  blue  goals  and  of  the  red  teaa 
to  keep  it  out. 
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•  The  game  starts  by  the  teacher  putting  the  balloons  in  play 
by  tossing  them  up  in  the  center  of  the  room,  when  each  side  im- 
mediately begins  to  play  for  them.  It  has  been  found  that  with 
two  balloons  and  four  goals,  and  the  interference  offered  by  fixed 
seats  and  desks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  the  players  to  any  given 
area.    This,  however,  may  be  done  should  play  become  rough. 

A  score  keeper  scores  one  for  each  team  making  a  goal  with  its 
balloon,  but  the  game  continues  without  interruption,  the  balloon 
being  at  once  put  in  play  again  by  the  teacher. 

A  fifteen-minute  game  should bedividedintoat  least  threeperiods, 
the  teacher  signaling  for  a  rest  at  the  end  cf  each  five  minutes. 

This  game  is  admirable  for  the  parlor,  and  may  also  be  played  in 
the  gymnasium  or  playground. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  Max  Liebgokl  of  New  YoA  Oty,  and  re- 
ccr-ied  the  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sieget  in  the  competition  (or  schoolroom 
games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  York  City  in  1906.  The  game  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permiaaion 
of  the  author,  and  of  t  be  Girls*  Branch,  and  of  Messis.  A.  G.  Spalding  j[  Broth- 
ep^  who  publish  the  haiKlbook  la  which  the  game  fint  appealed. 

H  BALL  PUSS 

i  to  30  or  more  fiayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Gas  baQ;  basket  bail;  hand  ball;  bean  bag, 

Thb  is  a  form  of  ball  tag.  In  it  each  player  chooses  a  home  or 
comer,  as  in  Puss  in  the  Comer,  or  Home  Tag.  When  played  out 
of  doors, trees  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  in  a  gymnasium, 
pillars  or  different  pieces  of  apparatus;  in  the  schoolroom,  the 
comers  of  the  room,  the  front  and  rear  comer  desks,  the  teacher's 
desk,  the  radiator,  or  any  other  objective  points.  The  players  who 
are  so  stationed  beckon  to  each  other  to  exchange  places,  and  as  they 
run  from  one  place  to  another  the  one  who  b  It  tries  to  hit  them 
with  the  ball.    Any  one  so  hit  changes  places  with  the  one  who  is  It 

As  in  all  ball-tag  games,  either  a  ball  or  bean  bag  may  be  used. 
If  played  in  the  schoolroom,  a  light  gas  ball  should  be  used ;  eke- 
where,  anything  from  a  light-weight  hand  ball  to  a  basket  ball  would 
be  suitable.    Hard  balls  should  be  avoided. 
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Where  then  in  msnj  plajring,  it  Is  adnsable  to  have  two  n 
three  who  take  the  pait  of  thrower  or  Puss  (It),  in  which  case  then 
will  be  two  or  three  balls  or  bean  bags  in  pU,/  at  the  same  tisub 
i>H  flig  game  is  made  more  rapid. 


BALL  STAND 

(Bail^Whndi) 
S  to  20  flayert. 

Out  0/ doors;  gynmatiitm. 

Handball:  tetmii  balL 

This  game  is  started  by  tossing  a  ball  ag^ut  a  wall  or  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  from  which  it  may  roll  back.  The  playeis  all 
stand  in  a  group  or  row,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from  the  walL 
One  of  the  number  is  chosen  as  thrower  and  tosses  the  ball  as 
indicated,  at  the  same  moment  calling  the  name  of  (me  of  the  other 
players.  This  player  must  dash  forward  and  catch  the  ball  before 
it  strikes  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  moment  all  of  the  other 
players  run  as  far  away  as  possible.  Should  the  one  called  succeed 
in  catching  the  ball,  the  players  come  back  and  the  thrower  throws 
again,  calling  the  name  of  some  other  player.  Should  the  one  whose 
name  is  called  fail,  however,  to  catch  the  ball,  he  calls  out "  Stand  I" 
upon  which  the  others  must  stop  in  their  Sight  The  ball  man 
then  picks  up  the  ball,  and  from  where  he  stands  throws  it  in  tus 
turn  at  tme  of  the  players.  Any  player  so  hit  calls  out  "Hitl" 
and  becomes  at  once  the  ball  man.  The  other  players  Inmiedi- 
ately  run  agam  without  returning  to  the  wall,  but  stop  as  socm  as 
the  one  hit  calls  "Standi"  which  he  must  do  upon  picking  ujj 
the  ball. 

This  is  continued  until  the  ball  fails  to  hit  one  of  the  players, 
when  all  return  to  the  original  starting  place,  where  the  last  thrower 
of  the  ball  throws  it  against  the  wall  and  the  game  begins  again. 

The  players  in  their  flight,  the  object  of  which  of  course  is  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  the  ball,  may  run  behind  any 
obstacle,  such  as  a  bush  or  around  the  comer  of  a  house,  but  In  any 
such  case  must  extend  a  hand  so  it  shall  be  visible  beytsid  this 
Qbstacle,  that  the  ball  man  may  still  have  an  opportunity  to  hit  tliaiL 
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BALL  TAG 

519  60  flayen. 

Playgrmmd;  gymnasmm;  schoolroom. 

Gas  baU;  bean  bag;  baskd  baU;  hand  batt. 

There  are  aeirenJ  lonns  of  baD  tag*  ^^^  9i!^^  disdncti?ey  and  all  interesdng 
and  makliig  good  games.  A  aoft  baD  or  bean  bag  should  be  used  in  all  of  these 
games^  or  with  older  phtjea  a  basket  ball  or  other  laige,  comparatively  light- 
vdghtbalL 

The  players  scatter  promiscuously.  One  player,  who  is  It, 
tries  to  hit  one  of  the  other  players  with  a  ball  or  bean  bag.  Any 
player  thus  hit  becomes  It  and  must  try  to  tag  others  in  the  same 
way.  When  a  player  fails  to  hit  (me  for  whom  he  aims,  the  thrower 
must  pick  up  his  own  ball  or  bag,  except  in  the  schoolroom^  where 
the  seats  and  desks  interfere  with  this.  There  any  adjacent  player 
may  juck  up  the  ball  and  throw  it  back  to  the  one  who  is  It  Players 
may  dodge  in  any  way,  as  by  stooping,  jumping,  or  the  usual  side- 
ways movements. 

Where  there  are  many  plajring,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or 
three  who  take  the  part  of  thrower  or  It,  in  which  case  there  will 
be  two  or  three  balls  or  bean  bags  in  play  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
game  is  much  more  rapid. 

If  played  in  the  schoolroom,  a  light  gas  ball  or  bean  bag  should  be 
used.  Elsewherei  anything  from  a  light-weight  hand  ball  to  a 
basket  ball  would  be  suitable.    Hard  balls  should  be  avoided. 

BASKET  BALL  DISTANCE  THROW 

to  io  30  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

BaskeibaU. 

This  is  an  mteresting  and  dmple  athletic  event,  as  well  as  a  good  game. 
It  is  tsptdaJty  uaefid  for  phtyers  drilling  on  the  handling  of  the  basket  baD  01 
ahotput,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  shotput  for  girls. 

A  fun  drde  six  feet  in  diameter  b  drawn  on  the  ground.  A 
heavy  line  is  drawn  across  its  center,  which  serves  as  a  throwing 
line.    The  player  stands  in  the  drde  and  throws  the  basket  ball 
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nom  dill  ilmnriiig  nns  towud  oumt  Iuub  dnwn  n  van  thraituig 
Mpace  u  aped&oi  heiow,  dw  ball  aaning  acoording  to  iti  landing 
ia  idaticMi  to  these  othar  !"»*», 

The  lines  drawn  acroas  the  tiizowing 
wptct  must  be  paialtel  with  the  throwing 
Ibe  in  the  circle.  For  {dayas  bdow  the 
■eventh  year  of  the  demcntaiy  school 
coune  (bdow  twdve  yean  of  age)  tiiaa 
three  Unes  should  be  lespectiTdjr  twdv^ 
eighteen,  and  twen^-aeven  feet  firom  the 
IcOTraid  edge  of  the  circl&  For  idayen 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  the 
achool  course  (that  is,  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age)  these  three  lines  should 
be  respectivdy  fifteen,  twen^-one,  and 
thirty-one  feet  from  the  forwud  edge  of 
the  aide.  These  measurements  are  for 
girls.  For  boys  the  longer  distance  ^ven 
between  lines  will  be  found  generally  advisably  and  they  may 
even  be  increased. 

The  players  are  divided  into  competing  teams,  the  playeia  oi 
each  team  throwing  in  rapid  succession.  Each  player  has  but 
one  turn,  unless  the  ball  should  strike  some  obstacle  before  touch- 
ii^  the  ground,  when  another  trial  is  allowed.  A  thrower  must 
at  the  start  stand  in  the  circle  and  toe  the  throwing  line,  drawn 
across  the  center  of  the  drde;  in  completing  the  throw  he  must 
not  fall  or  step  forward  over  the  outer  line  of  the  circle  in  front 
of  him.  If  at  any  part  of  the  throw,  from  its  start  to  finish,  the 
thrower  be  out  of  the  circle,  it  is  considered  a  foul  and  does  not 
score,  the  number  of  players  in  the  team  being  counted  as  one  less 
when  the  total  or  average  is  figured.  The  best  form  for  throwing 
is  that  described  for  Battle  BaU. 

For  each  throw  to  the  first  line  (the  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  line) 
<^  any  point  between  it  and  the  next  line,  a  team  scores  one  poinL 
For  each  throw  to  the  second  line  (the  eighteen  or  twen^-one  foot 
line),  or  between  it  and  the  next  line,  a  team  scores  tliree  points. 
For  each  throw  to  or  beycmd  the  third  line  (the  twenty-seven  or 
thix^-one  foot  line)  a  team  acGxes  five  pcunts.    Ihs  team  aven^iig 
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■r  adding  the  largest  score  wins  first  place  In  the  event.  If  the 
number  of  players  be  not  even,  the  score  is  decided  by  an  average 
instead  of  by  adding.  Where  several  groups  or  teams  are  compet- 
ing, if  there  be  a  judge  for  each  team  and  floor  space  for  mate 
than  one  diagram,  two  or  more  teams  should  throw  at  ODce. 

BATTLBl  BALL 

6t»  la  phyen. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Baahet  bail;  Indian  dubs. 

TUs  Is  one  of  the  best  and  m<Mt  Interesting  of  tbe  iimpler  team  guncB. 
Briefly  staled,  it  consists  in  trying  to  dislodge  Indian  clubs  or  tenpins  placed 
at  the  rear  of  (he  enemies'  terriloiy.  Players  should  be  trained  to  cooperate 
and  to  understand  the  importance  of  each  doing  well  his  particular  ptait. 
Flaying  iaiu  the  hands  of  each  other  wbea  necessary,  as  in  passing  the  ball 
to  good  throweia,  is  one  ot  the  most  impo-itant  features  of  team  woik. 

ORODUD,  —  A  groimd  measuring  about  fifty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  wide  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line 
across  the  center.  The  rear  boundary  of  each  halif  is  the  goal  or 
club  line  on  which  the  Indian  dubs  are  placed.  Above  these  club 
lines  a  cord  or  rope  is  stretched  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  cord  may  be  fastened  to  posts  on  either  side  of  the  ground, 
or  jump  standards  may  be  used  to  support  it.  If  desired,  back 
stops  may  be  placed  across  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 
beyond  the  club  line  and  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
court  on  cither  side. 

Indian  clubs  or  tenpins  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  are 
placed  on  the  club  line,  there  being  one  pair  for  each  club 
guard.  One  pair  of  these  clubs  should  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  line  and  one  at  each  end  of  it  three  feet  from  the  posts 
that  hold  the  cord.  The  clubs  of  each  pair  should  be  separated 
by  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches. 

TEAMS  AMD  OFFICIALS.  —  The  teams  consist  of  from  three 
to  six  players  on  each  side,  though  five  on  a  side  is  the  most 
desirable  number.  The  description  of  this  game  and  the  diagram 
MBome  five  playen  to  a  team.    Each  toam  chooaei  a  captain. 
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who  setdes  d^mtes  (unlcM  other  officen  bs  ippolnted  far  fldi 
purpose,  as  hereinafter  Btated),  and  who  aasigiu  places  for  the 
other  plajrers  aa  he  sees  fit    He  himadf  occupies  any  place  be 


Each  team  is  divided  into  club  guards  and  forwards.  Fcr  fin 
{■layers  there  should  be  three  dub  guards,  each  staoding  before  a  pair 
of  dubs,  and  two  £cffwaids 
or  throwers,  who  stand  near 
the  dividing  Une.  Tn  the 
pladng  of  players  it  is  de- 
sirable to  place  the  best 
catchers  as  club  guards  and 
the  best  throwers  aa  forwards. 
In  addition  to  the  team 
players,  it  is  de^rable  to  have 
a  referee,  two  judges,  and  one 
or  two  scorers,  though  all 
these  (^ces  may  be  filled  by 
the  same  person. 

The  referee  ahould  keep 
time,  should  start  the  game, 
should  announce  scores  and 
setde  disputes.    The  judges, 
one   for    each   ude,  should 
watch  for  fouls  and  report 
points    made    by   their   re- 
spective sides  to  their  scorers. 
OBJECTS.  —  The  objects  of  the  game  are  (i)  to  knock  over  the 
opponents'  clubs  with  the  ball;  (3)  to  make  a  goal  by  passing  the 
ball  beyond  the  opponents'  dub  line  under  the  string  but  not  hitting 
the  dubs. 

STAST.  —  The  sddes  toss  up  for  the  ball  or  choose  by  drawing 
cuts  (see  chapter  on  "Counting  out  and  Choosing  Sides.") 

Whenever  a  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
captun  of  the  oppodte  (catching)  side  by  a  player  demgnated  for 
the  purpose. 
Ponrrs  of  plat. — Successful  ^y  will  come  both  from  throw* 
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b  from  tlie  cxteoded  right  arm,  the  ball  being  hdd  on  the  wrist  by 
bending  the  wrist  upward  and  turning  the  hand  inward  over  the 
ban.  The  right  foot  should  be  in  the  rear  and  at  the  start  the  trunk 
twisted  toward  the  right  As  the  ball  is  thrown,  the  weight  of  the 
body  should  be  changed  to  the  forward  leg  and  the  body  swung 
forward  nearly  half  around  from  the  waist  toward  the  left.  The 
best  way  to  stop  the  ball  is  usually  by  blocking  it  with  both  arms; 
but  it  may  be  blocked  with  the  legs  or  the  body.  The  ball  may  be 
tossed  from  player  to  player  on  the  same  side,  either  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  best  thrower  or  to  mislead  the  opponents  as  to 
when  it  will  be  aimed  at  their  clubs.  Players  may  move  about  on 
their  own  side,  but  overstepping  the  boundary  lines  is  a  foul. 
Chib  guards  should  not  get  far  away  from  their  line  of  duty. 
The  ball  should  be  aimed  at  the  clubs  or  at  open  spaces  between 
players,  not  at  the  players  themselves. 

FOULa — It  is  a  foul  for  a  ball  to  pass  above  the  cord  drawn  over 
the  opponents'  dub  line.  Such  a  foul  scores  one  for  the  defensive 
side.  It  is  a  foul  for  a  thrower  to  step  over  the  center  line.  For 
this  the  opponents  score  two  points.  It  is  a  foul  for  a  dub  to  be 
overturned  by  a  pla3rer  on  his  own  side.  Each  dub  so  overturned 
scores  five  points  for  the  opponents. 

SCXXRB.  —  Overturning  an  opponent's  dub  with  the  ball  scores 
five  points.  Passing  the  ball  beyond  the  opponents'  dub  line 
bdow  the  cord  but  without  hitting  the  dubs  scores  three  points. 

A  ball  passing  between  a  pair  of  dubs  scores  ten. 

A  ball  passing  between  the  legs  of  an  opposing  player  scores  ten. 

No  score  b  made  on  a  ball  caught  by  the  opponents. 

Fouls  score  as  stated  above. 

The  game  is  played  in  ten  or  fifteen  minute  halves,  with  five 
mmutes'  intermission,  the  team  winning  which  has  the  highest  score 
at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  post  the  score  in 
aif^  of  the  pUyers,  on  a  blackboard,  large  paper,  or  other  bulletin. 

Thk  fune  wu  oifamsted  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  StoffnL 
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BOMBARDMKNT 

to  to  too  flay$n. 

Playground;  gymmoHimik 

Botha  ball;  Indian  dnii. 

This  game  resembles  Batde  Ball  fai  Oat  ft  oootfsts  fai  toying  to 
overturn  Indian  duba  or  tenpins  set  up  in  the  opponents'  court 

The  game  differs  from  Battle  Ball, 
however,  in  being  feasible  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  players,  and 
hi  being  veiy  much  simpler  in  its 
form,  not  having  the  doeer  team 
organization  or  such  a  variety  in 
points  of  scoring  as  Battle  Ball 
It  may  be  made  one  of  the  liveli- 
est and  most  interesting  games  for 
large  numbers  of  players. 

OROUHD. —The  ground  is  divided 
into  two  equal  fidds  by  a  line  across 
the  center.  At  the  rear  of  each 
ground  a  row  of  Indian  dubs  or 
tenpins  is  set  up,  there  being  the 
same  number  of  pins  as  playeis. 
Should  the  number  of  pins  be  so 
great  as  to  require  their  being  doser 
than  two  feet  apart,  a  second  row 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
first,  in  such  a  way  that  each  dub 
stands  opposite  a  space  in  the  preceding  row  of  dubs. 

PLAYERS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams  num- 
bering anywhere  from  five  to  fifty  each.  The  players  stand  be- 
tween their  dubs  and  the  dividing  line  in  any  scattered  formation. 
With  a  large  number  of  players  several  balls  should  be  put  in  play. 
OB JBCT  AND  POINTS  OF  PLAT.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
knock  down  the  opponents'  dubs.  Each  player  will  therefore  serve 
both  as  a  guard  to  protect  his  dubs,  and  as  a  thrower.  He  may 
throw  whenever  he  can  secux^  ^\^^^^^^\)€fi^'&s:^^s(^t&^'^.'^[^efil^ 
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players  should  throw.  Balls  may  be  made  to  dhi^ace  fhe  oppo* 
nents'  clubs  by  being  thrown  against  the  wail  behind  the  dul^  so 
that  thqr  will  rebound  or  carrom,  knocking  the  clubs  down  from 
the  rear.  No  plajrer  may  step  across  the  center  line.  The  game  is 
especially  interesting  when  several  balls  are  in  play  at  once. 

8C0RB.  —  Each  club  overturned  scores  one  point  for  the  side 
whidi  knocked  it  down.  Every  dub  overturned  by  a  plajrer  on 
his  own  side  scores  one  for  the  opponents.  The  game  is  played 
in  time  limits  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  the  axle  winning 
wbkh  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  that  timCt 

BOUNDARY  BALL 

10  to  too  flayers. 
Playground;  gynmaskmk 
Baskdbaa. 

OSOUVD.  —  The  ground  should  measure  about  twenty  feet  in 
width  by  forty  in  length,  and  should  be  divided  in  half  by  a  line, 
marked  across  it 

PIATBBS.  —  The  pla3rers9  numbering  anywhere  from  ten  to  <me 
hundred,  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties.  Each  party  lines  up 
on  cme  side  of  the  dividing  line  and  about  ten  feet  from  it 

OBJECT  OF  THB  OAMB.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw 
the  ball  over  the  opponents'  rear  boundary  line,  a  party  succeeding 
in  doing  this  scoring  a  point  As  each  party  lines  up  at  the  start 
ten  feet  from  the  center  dividing  line,  it  is  possible  for  each  to  inter- 
cept the  ball  at  the  point  of  its  line-up.  Any  plajrers  from  the 
line,  however,  may  run  back  of  this  line-up  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
going  over  the  rear  boimdary,  and  the  point  at  which  the  ball  is 
stopped  by  any  such  player  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  party 
must  line  up  for  the  next  play.  It  therefore  becomes  a  secondary 
ibject  of  the  game  to  force  one's  adversaries  back  until  they  have 
reached  their  rear  boundary  line,  where  their  chances  for  intercept- 
ing the  ball  are  less  than  in  a  forward  position,  as  their  movements 
are  more  restricted. 

For  instance,  party  A  throws  the  ball  at  party  B's  boundary. 
Tbe  htter,  by  running  backward  several  vacea»  wctt«d&  ia.  ia.ts»* 
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cq)tmg  the  baU  at  adistance  of  say  five  feet  bqfoiid  Ha  fint  line-iqx 
The  entire  party  then  takes  its  stand  on  this  new  line  and  throws 
the  ball  at  its  opponents'  boundary,  trying  to  force  them  back  in 
similar  manner  as  far  as  possible  to  catch  the  balL 

START.  — The  parties  toss  up  forwhich  sideahall  first  have  the 
ball  The  ball  is  then  given  to  the  center  player  in  the  line,  who 
makes  the  first  throw.  After  this  first  throw  the  ball  may  be  put 
in  play  by  any  player  in  a  line. 

RULES  AND  Poms  OF  PLAT. — Hayers  may  run  forward  of  their 
first  or  succeeding  line-up  to  catch  the  ball,  but  the  line-up  never 
comes  forward  of  its  first  position.  After  a  line  has  been  forced 
backward,  however,  if  the  ball  be  caught  anywhere  between  the 
last  line-up  and  the  first,  the  line  moves  forward  to  the  new  point 
Should  a  ball  roll  on  the  ground,  the  point  at  which  it  stops  rolling, 
or  is  stopped  by  the  players  trying  to  catch  it,  indicates  the  line 
at  which  they  must  take  their  stand.  No  ball  scores  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  rolb  beyond  the  rear  boundary  line.  When  a  party  has 
been  forced  back  to  its  rear  boundary  line,  it  must  stand  on  that 
line  thereafter,  unless  it  should  succeed  in  stopping  the  ball  for- 
ward of  that  line,  when  it  may  move  forward  to  the  new  position. 
No  player  may  step  over  the  boundary  line. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  by  the  throwing  party  every  time 
a  ball  is  thrown  beyond  the  opponents'  rear  boundary  line.  Five 
points  constitute  a  game. 

BOUND  BALL 

JO  to  JO  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 
Tennis  haU;  handball. 

This  game  somewhat  resembles  tennis,  but  is  plajred  over  a 
lower  dividing  line,  and  the  ball  is  batted  with  the  hand  instead  of 
with  a  racket;  it  is  always  played  from  a  boimd,  never  "on  the 
fly." 

GROUND.  —  Boundary  lines  for  the  entire  court  should  be  out- 
lined, measuring  about  fifty  feet  in  len^  by  twenty-five  in  widdi, 
though  these  dimensions  aie  imoX  \siv«mSc\^  'YVsa  ^p«^aaa^>ak  ^^&8^ 
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divided  by  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  In  a  gymnashim  balance 
beams  may  be  set  up  for  this  purpose.  Out  of  doors  a  board  or  log 
may  be  used,  or  the  mere  drawing  of  a  line  on  the  ground  will  suffice 

PLATBRa  —  The  players  are  divided  into  twoequal  parties  which 
take  their  places  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line,  scattered  over 
dieir  respective  courts  without  regular  formation. 

OBJBCT.  —  The  game  consists  in  batting  a  tennis  or  hand  ball 
with  the  hand  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dividing  line,  after 
it  has  first  bounded  in  one's  own  territory. 

8IAST.  —  The  leader  of  the  game,  or  any  player  on  either  side, 
puts  the  ball  in  play  by  throwing  it  amcmg  the  plajrers  of  the 
opposite  side.  Whoever  catches  the  ball  acts  as  the  first  server. 
The  server  serves  by  bounding  the  ball  once  and  then  hitting  or 
batting  it  with  the  open  palm  on  the  rebound,  so  that  it  will  go 
over  into  the  opponents'  court  Should  a  served  ball  fail  to  rebound 
in  the  antagonists'  court,  it  is  returned  to  the  party  from  which  it 
came,  that  they  may  have  a  second  trial.  One  player  continues 
to  serve  until  his  side  scores  five,  when  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the 
opponents.    The  players  cm  a  side  serve  in  rotation. 

RULES  AHD  POIHTS  OF  PLAT.  —  In  returning  a  serve  or  keeping 
die  ball  in  play  at  any  time,  it  may  be  boimced  any  numb^  of 
times  before  being  sent  into  the  opponents'  court  The  one  essen- 
tial point  is  that  it  should  be  kept  bounding,  a  ball  that  is  dead 
being  thrown  back  to  the  server.  In  bounding  the  ball  it 
must  always  be  hit  or  batted  from  the  upper  side  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Should  the  ball  boimd  very  low  so  as  to  give  slight 
opportunity  for  batting  into  the  opponents'  court,  a  player  may 
coax  it  to  a  higher  point  before  batting.  A  ball  may  also  be  worked 
forward  or  to  any  advantageous  point  of  the  ground  by  boimding  or 
"  dribbling  "  in  this  way  before  batting  it  Whenever  a  ball  enters  a 
court,  any  member  of  the  party  on  that  side  may  play  upon  it 
The  players  in  each  court  will  naturally  scatter  to  be  ready  to  receive 
the  balL  Players  will  use  in  this  game  many  points  of  tennis,  such  as 
sending  the  ball  into  the  opponents'  territory  with  a  long  glancing 
stroke,  which  may  make  it  boimd  unexpectedly  toward  the  rear 
of  the  opponents'  court ;  or  on  the  contrary,  with  a  small  bound  that 
shall  just  barely  cross  the  line.  A  ball  going  out  of  bounds  is  out 
olfhy,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  server  \rD\es&\\.^Q>MT^^xaA 
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In  the  court  for  lAIdi  it  was  iotoided,  iviim  ft  ahoold  rtB  bi 
considered  in  play. 

8CQRB.  —  The  score  Is  ent&rdy  for  a  defensive  gam^  beiog 
whollyon  the  opponents' &ilures.  If  desireditfaesootemaybetfae 
same  as  in  tennis,  but  is  generally  as  follows:—* 

One  point  is  scored  for  (a)  failure  to  strike  the  ball  as  directed 
(from  tibove  with  the  open  palm);  (b)  fidlure  to  bound  tibe  ball 
before  sending  it  into  the  opponents' ground;  (c)  fidlure  to  xetum  a 
good  serve  or  play. 

BOWL  BALL 

(^  C^Hkt  CM  Bamb^  Cink  CM  Bamk,  mad  Lbi§  CM  B$mUi 

GALL  BALL 

(See  sbo  Mir  Catt  Batt,  BaU  Siamd^  and  SfikLf 

to  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gynmasiunL 
Handball. 

The  players  are  numbered  and  scatter  promfacuousty  over  tibe 
playground  or  gymnasium.  One  tosses  a  ball,  at  the  same  time 
calling  the  number  of  some  other  player.  This  player  must  run 
forward  and  catch  the  ball  before  it  has  bounded  more  than  once. 
Any  player  who  is  successful  in  this  takes  the  place  of  the  first 
tosser.  Any  player  who  fails  rejoins  the  others,  but  three  failures 
put  him  out  of  the  game.  For  large  numbers  it  is  well  to  have 
two  balls,  tossed  by  two  different  players. 

The  one  who  is  tossing  the  ball  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  game  by  calling  the  names  of  players  who  are  ai  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  ball,  or  for  any  other  reason  may  have  a 
particularly  difficult  task  in  reaching  the  ball  in  time ;  or  he  may 
take  them  unaware,  as  by  calling  the  same  name  twice  in  succes- 
sion, etc  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  a  player  may 
be  called. 

CAPTAIN  BALL 

Captain  Ball  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  games  for  both  childreD 

andadults,  boys  and  girb.    It  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  games  for  the 

penod  when  pupils  axe  begmmx^  \o  t9EL\cp}  ot^aiation^  ta  it  oJls  for  am' 

pantively  simple,  thoug)i  pconooDoA. 
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m 


lay  nfliHont  in  CqitaJii  Ball>  die  fMfrtrwyt  being  in  (i)  A» 
phn  cf  kying  oat  the  groond,  and  oooaequentlj  the  lelatnre  pod^ 
(p)  die  pointi  of  play  that  aoore;  and  (5)  the  rules  restricting  the  phtjeis. 
Wide  afanost  any  niles  of  play  or  points  of  scoring  may  be  used  on  afanost  any 
plan  of  gnmnd,  certafai  methods  of  phiy  seem  to  haTe  grown  out  of  » and  natu* 
allf  to  beksog  to^  oeitain  diagrams.  An  umpire,  referee,  and  scorer  are  de» 
sinUe  in  any  lonn  of  the  gune,  but  nd  ahsduidy  necessary  tuctpL  for  match 


Six  ^stinct  feims  of  Captain  Ban  are  here  presented.  Captain  Ban  I,  n,  m; 
Emperor  Batt  (IV);  ProgressiTe  Captain  Ban  (V)  (a  new  form  of  the  gunt 
originated  by  Miss  Cora  B.  CUik  of  New  York);  also  a  schoolroom  adapta* 
ioo^  Schoolroom  Captain  Ban  (VI).  Some  forms  which  offer  minor  varia- 
tlons  iMrae  been  omitted  in  fator  of  tbes^  which  Soon  distinct  tjpsfr  Thi 
funea  are  grouped  in  tins  place  to  fadBtafe  comparlsoo. 


For  HEW  TOBK  CAPTAIN  BALL  (rules  of  GMf 
Sckoob  Addedc  League),  wotApfemdix. 


CAPTAIN  BALL— 1 

Baskii  haU:  voBev  ML 

TUb  is  hi  some  reqiecis  a  simpler  farm  of  Qqitain  Bal  than  Iboss  dial 
foDofw,  as  tlMre  are  but  tiiree  bases  or  honies  OQ  eadh  side  of  tiie  field,  and  the 
captain  is  OQ  one  of  there  Instead  of  in  die  center     UispositiooatdielarthegK 


Cinaai  Bau — I 


tfaepiayeoL    Tkt 


of  the 


dbtrfliate  dK  pttf  Btfutttf  siimg  a«  of 
of  pkfEEi  is  smaller  than  in  odier  foms  of  the  fune 
the  dfde  (or  trfaagle)  of  pl^«i»  as  la 
fcrf  rapid,  fUs  fofm  maybe  less  am 
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OROUHD. — On  each  side  of  the  ground  at  carrespoiidingdigtancci 
from  the  center  three  small  circles  are  drawn  for  bases  at  the  points 
of  a  triangle.  The  circles  should  be  from  two  to  five  feet  each 
in  diameter,  the  more  skillful  the  players  the  smaller  the  circle. 
The  distance  between  each  two  circles  forming  a  triangle  should  be 
at  least  fifteen  feet,  and  the  distance  across  the  center  of  the  fidd 
between  the  two  inner  circles,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 

TEAMS. —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  each  omsisting 
of  three  basemen,  three  base  guards,  and  one  fielder.  One  of  the 
basemen  is  captain  and  stands  in  the  base  at  the  end  of  the  ground 
farthest  from  the  center.  Each  team  has  a  guard  stationed  near 
each  of  its  opponents'  bases,  and  a  fielder  whose  general  place 
should  be  near  the  center  of  the  ground  but  who  is  free  to  run  to 
any  part  of  the  ground,  and  who  should  pick  up  the  ball  whenever 
it  goes  afield.  The  ball  should  then  be  put  in  play  again  from 
the  center  as  at  the  start 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  have  a 
captain  catch  a  ball  from  one  of  his  basemen.  A  ball  caught  by 
the  captain  from  the  guards  or  fielder  of  his  team,  does  not  count 
Of  course  the  guards  will  try  to  prevent  the  ball  being  caught  by 
a  captain  from  one  of  his  basemen,  or  by  one  of  the  basemen 
from  his  fielder,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  try  to  secure  the  ball 
and  send  it  back  to  their  own  basemen  or  fielder. 

START. —  The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  tossed  up  in  the 
center  of  the  ground  by  a  third  party  between  the  two  fielders,  both 
of  whom  try  to  catch  it  The  one  who  succeeds  has  first  throw. 
Touching  the  ball  is  not  enough  for  this  first  catch :  it  must  be 
caught  in  both  hands.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  ball  should  be  tossed 
again.  The  ball  is  again  put  in  play  in  this  way  after  each  point 
scored ;  also  after  going  afield  and  being  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
fielders. 

RULES. —  The  basemen  may  put  one  foot  outside  of  their  bases 
or  circles,  but  at  no  time  both  feet  Each  guard  must  remain 
near  the  base  he  guards  but  may  not  step  within  it  even  with  one 
foot  Should  either  side  transgress  these  rules  or  make  any  other 
foul,  the  ball  is  thrown  to  one  of  the  basemen  on  the  opposite  side, 
who  is  given  free  play  to  throw  to  his  captain  without  inter- 
/erence  of  his  own  {;;aaxd,  \!kio\i\^  >(i!^  c^\:^%  ^g^as^  T&asi  ns\ 
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to  prevent  its  bemg  caught  A  ball  that  goes  afidd  is  put  in  play 
again  at  the  center,  as  at  the  opening  of  the  game. 

POULS. —  It  is  a  foul  (i)  to  transgress  any  of  the  rules  given  above; 
(9)  to  snatch  or  bat  the  ball  from  an  opponent's  hands;  (3)  to 
bounce  the  ball  more  than  three  times  in  succession;  (4)  to  run  with 
the  ball;  (5)  to  kick  it;  (6)  to  hand  instead  of  throwing  it;  or 
(7)  to  hoLd  it  longer  than  time  enough  to  turn  once  around  qiuckly, 
or  three  seconds.  Penalty  for  fouls  consists  in  allowing  opponents 
a  free  throw  from  one  of  their  basemen  to  their  captain,  as  described 
under  Rules. 

SCORB. —  The  ball  scores  one  point  whenever  a  catch  is  made 
by  a  detain  from  one  of  his  basemen.  It  does  not  score  when 
the  captain  catches  it  from  a  guard  or  fielder. 

The  game  is  played  by  time  limits,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  time  is  divided  in  halves,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  the  teams  have  an  interval  of  rest,  and  the  basemen  and  guards 
change  places.  The  team  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  at  the 
end  of  the  seccmd  half.  The  ball  is  put  newly  in  play  after  every 
point  scored. 

CAPTAIN  BALL— n 

j8  io  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basha  baU;  volley  baU. 


The  distinctive  features  of  this  form  of  Captain  Ball  are:  (i)  the  captain 
occupies  a  place  in  the  circumference  of  the  drde  as  in  I,  instead  of  in  the  center 
as  in  succeeding  foims  of  the  game ;  (a)  the  captain's  place  is  near  the  dividing 
fine,  instead  of  at  the  farthest  point  from  it  as  in  I;  this  gives  the  guards  of  his 
team,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground,  a  greater  opportunity  to  reach  him 
dian  In  I,  idiile  any  increased  tendency  to  concentrate  play  near  the  dividing 
line  is  off^  by  the  scoring  of  the  ball  through  completing  a  round  of  the  drde, 
and  by  the  greater  freedom  allowed  the  guards;  (3)  the  guards  may  run  at 
laigr,  not  being  confined  to  guarding  any  one  baseman;  (4)  there  are  no  field- 
en^  die  free  action  of  the  guards  making  these  unnecessary;  (5)  the  ball  scores 
Cor  comjpitdng  a  drde  and  also  for  any  catch  by  the  captain  from  one  of  his 
team,  whether  it  be  baseman  or  guard;  also  for  a  catch  by  any  one  base> 
man  from  another  baseman  of  his  team;  or  for  a  catch  by  the  captain  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  basemen  successivdy;  (6)  fouls 
differ  fnan  tboeehi  some  other  forms  of  the  game,  and  are  penaiiaed  by  scoring 
far  tbocppooeala  instep  oi  by  K  tosi  of  the  baU. 
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OSOUHD.— The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  bf  a  Ifai 
across  the  center.  In  each  part  a  series  of  small  rin^  or  bases  is 
arranged  in  a  drdei  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  number  and  dis- 
tance depending  on  the  q>ace  at  disposal  and  the  number  of  pbjen; 

the  small  base  rings  should 
not  be  doscr  to  each  odicr 
than  four  or  five  feet^  and 
should  measure  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  captain's  place  is  in 
one  of  these  bases  nearest 
the  center  of  die  gnmnd  or 
dividing  line. 

TBAM8. — There  should 
be  from  eight  to  thirty 
players  on  each  side,  eidu- 
sive  of  the  captain.  Half 
of  these  players  stand  m 
the  bases  on  dieir  own 
side,  the  captain's  base 
completing  the  circle  and 
being  nearest  the  dividing 
line.  The  other  players  of 
the  team,  called  guaids,  are 
stationed  at  the  opening  of 
the  game  each  near  one  of 
the  opponents'  bases  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ground 
from  his  own  basemen 
Each  guard  is  chiefly  re^ 
sponsible  tLroughout  for 
guarding  his  particular 
base;  but  all  guards  may 
move  about  freely  in  the  opponents'  territory  without  stepping 
within  the  rings  (bases). 

OBJECTS  OF  GAME. —The  objects  of  the  game  are,  (i)  to  pass  the 
bail  from  baseman  to  baseman  vx  one  circle ;  or  (2)  entirely  aroimd 
ane  of  the  drdes  without  \t&\)«in%ca>3^xVj  ^a»«i>Y»«^  ^fiaaSJaN. 
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viioiedLlDgiiiponeaBiQOQf  it;  and  (3)  for  any  baaeman  or  guard 
Id  fluow  tfie  ball  as  many  times  as  possible  lo  his  own  captain. 
Tbe  guards  tiy  not  only  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tiie  ball  around 
tiie  ciide  or  its  reaching  tiieir  opponents'  captain,  but  also  to  gain 
pofwcssioD  of  tiie  ball  and  throw  it  over  to  tiie  opposite  side  to 
tiiehr  own  basemen  and  captain. 

START. — The  ball  »  put  in  play  at  tiie  opening  of  tiie  game, 
and  after  each  catch  by  a  captain;  and  after  each  foul,  by  being 
tossed  by  a  neutral  person  m  tiie  center  of  the  ground,  the  guards 
on  botii  sides  trying  to  get  possession  of  it  The  ball  is  not  con- 
sidered caught  unless  it  be  held  in  both  hands.  Any  guard 
so  ratrhmg  it  has  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  to  his  own  captain 
or  one  of  his  basemen.  The  guards  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  course 
try  to  prevent  such  a  catcL 

RULES.  —  It  is  considered  a  fair  catch  for  any  baseman,  includ- 
ing tiie  captain,  if  tiie  ball  be  caught  on  a  bound  either  from 
tiie  Soot,  ceiling,  or  any  otiier  object,  or  from  hitting  another 
player. 

A  ball  that  goes  afield  is  secured  by  the  guard  standing  nearest 
the  point  where  it  left  the  circle.  He  puts  it  in  play  from  the 
pomt  in  tiie  circle  where  it  went  out 

Other  rules  are  indicated  under ''  Fouls. " 

VOULS.— It  is  afoul  (i)  to  kick  the  ball;  (a)  to  run  with  the  ball ; 

(3)  for  a  guard  to  step  over  tiiedividing  line  or  iDside  one  of  the  bases ; 

(4)  for  a  baseman  to  step  outside  of  his  own  base,  even  with  one 
foot;  (5)  to  hand  the  ball  instead  of  tossing;  (6)  to  snatch  or  bat 
the  ball  from  an  opponent's  hands ;  (7)  to  hold  the  ball  longer  than 
time  enough  to  turn  around  quickly,  or  three  seconds. 

One  point  is  scored  by  the  opponents  whenever  a  foul  is  made, 
and  the  ball  is  then  put  in  play  again  from  the  center. 

SCORB. —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  every  time  a  baseman 
catches  tiie  ball  from  another  baseman  of  the  same  team. 

Two  points  are  scored  for  a  team  every  time  its  captain  makes  a 
fair  catch,  whether  the  ball  has  gone  around  his  circle  or  not,  and 
whether  tfie  ball  was  thrown  by  one  of  his  basemen  or  one  of  his 
guards  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  Three  points  are  scored 
if  tiie  ball  reaches  twodifferent  basemen  and  the  captain  successively, 
ipjMdbcr  in  ivyiibrrotBtKm  around  the  ciicLe  01  ni^ 
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Four  pointB  are  scoced  if  the  bill  Teichei  dirce  (Uffcnnt  baioDca 
and  the  c^tain  succeflsively,  wheUier  in  r^ular  rotatioa  iZDund 
the  circle  ot  not  Five  points  are  scored  wheaever  flie  ball  paases 
entirely  around  the  circle  on  one  side,  in  regular  rotatkn  of  base- 
men, whether  the  start  and  finish  of  that  circle  be  with  the  c^tain 
or  some  other  baseman.  Each  foul  scores  one  tot  the  oppcaing 
team,  as  described  under  "  Fouls."  Aher  the  captain  catches  the 
ball,  no  further  points  may  be  scored  on  it  in  that  plaj  and  it  duo 
goes  back  to  the  center  to  be  put  again  in  {day. 

CAPTAIN  BALL-m 

aoto  40  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  bail;  voUey  baU. 

This  form  of  Capt&in  Ball  i«  the  mostttrenuoofloranr,  is  fteer  DUMplv 
is  encouraged  among  the  guards,  and  there  aie  fewer  reatrictiona  in  the  foim  ^ 
pUy,  batting  and  hitting  the  ball  being  albwed,  which  are  foula  in  other  fonni 
of  the  game.  The  method  of  punishing  fouls  is  optional  and  should  be  deter* 
mined  before  the  game  begins.  The  ground  is  divided  somewhat  different^ 
than  in  other  forms  of  the  game,  by  a  neutral  space  between  the  two  fields, 
where  the  ball  b  tossed  for  sides.  The  ball  scores  both  for  completing  a 
drcle  and  being  caught  by  a  captain,  but  not  for  catching  from  one  baseman 
to  another,  as  in  II.  The  captain  is  stationed  in  the  center  instead  erf  in  the 
drcumference  of  the  aide,  as  in  I  and  II. 

OROUITD.  —  The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
neutral  strip  about  three  feet  wide  through  the  center.  In  each 
half  are  marked  five  or  more  bases  in  the  form  of  small  circles  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter  (or  rectangles),  outlining  part  of  a  large 
circle  or  square  open  toward  the  center.  In  the  center  of  each  half 
is  marked  a  small  circle  or  base  for  the  captain.  The  interest  of 
the  game  may  be  enhanced  by  placing  a  springboard  in  the  captain's 
base,  on  which  he  should  stand. 

TEAHS. — The  players  are  diWded  into  two  equal  teams,  con- 
sisting each  of  (i)  a  captain,  (3)  a  baseman  for  each  base  in  the 
outer  circle,  (3)  guards.  There  should  be  one  less  guard  on  each 
team  than  the  number  of  players  in  its  outer  circle.  For  instance, 
for  five  basemen,  as  in  the  diagram,  there  should  be  four  guards. 
The  guards  belon^png  to  a  tsasn  ax&  ti»3a!3&.«&  ''ol  "^it  t^s^ousAi 
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,  and  generally  begin  the  game  lined  up  near  the  neutral 
rilory  that  runs  through  the  center  of  the  ground.  As  the  game 
progresses,  the  guards  may  scatter  in  any  way  that  they  choose. 
There  are  no  center  runners 
or  fielders  in  this  form  of 
the  game,  as  in  some  others. 
An  umpire  is  desirable,  and 
a  scorer  and  referee  are 
needed  for  skillful  teams. 

OBJECTS  OF  CAKE.—  The 
objects  of  the  game  are 
(i)  for  the  ball  to  be  thrown 
and  caught  around  the  com- 
plete circle  of  basemen ; 
(2)  for  the  outer  basemen  to 
throw  the  ball  to  their  cap- 
tain in  the  center;  the  guards 
trying  (i)  to  intercept  the 
ball  before  it  can  complete 
a  circle;  (2)  to  prevent  it 
being  caught  by  the  captain; 
and  (3)  to  secure  possession 
of  the  ball  and  send  it  to  the 
basemen  in  their  own  (the 
opposite)  field. 

START.  —  The  baU  is  put 
in  play  in  the  center  of 
the  neutral  strip  by  an 
umpire  or  referee.  He  tosses  the  ball,  and  the  guards  from 
both  sides  try  to  gain  possession  of  it  For  this  purpose  the 
guards  may  run  anywhere  they  choose,  being  permitted  on  the 
neutral  territory;  but  as  soon  as  possession  of  the  ball  is  decided, 
the  guards  must  return  to  their  respective  fields,  and  may  not  again 
leave  them  until  the  ball  is  again  put  in  play.  To  touch  the  ball 
does  not  give  a  guard  possession  of  it ;  he  must  hold  it  in  both  hands. 
In  case  of  dispute  the  referee  should  again  toss  the  ball.  When 
a  guard  has  secured  possession  of  the  ball,  he  and  the  other  guards 
return  to  their  home  fields,  and  the  one  having  liie  ball  thron-s  it 
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to  one  of  hb  bttcmm  ia  die  opposite  fidd  The  ball  b  pot  is 
play  from  tfie  center  after  every  point  scored,  and  after  it  goes  afield 

RULES. — The  guards  are  not  allowed  to  step  within  the  bases; 
fhey  may  not  cross  the  boundary  lines  into  the  neutral  territoiyt 
except  when  the  ball  h  being  put  in  play.  Basemen  may  not  step 
outside  of  their  bases,  even  with  one  foot  Should  the  captain, 
in  catching  a  ball,  step  over  his  base,  the  catch  does  not  score,  but 
if  this  be  with  only  one  foot,  he  has  the  privilc^  of  throwing  the  ball 
to  one  of  his  basemen  without  interference  bom  the  guards.  A 
throw  from  a  guard  in  the  opposite  field  to  his  own  captain  does  not 
score.  Kicking  or  striking  a  ball  out  of  a  player's  hands  is  allowaM& 
In  trying  to  block  a  throw,  guards  may  not  touch  basemen  nor  step 
within  the  bases.  Guards  will  naturally  be  very  watchful  of  the 
center,  as  successful  catches  by  the  captain  score. 

FOULS. — Transgression  of  any  of  the  previous  rules  constitutes 
a  foul,  penalized  by  giving  the  ball  to  the  opposite  side  or  by  allow- 
ing them  to  score  one  point  Which  of  these  two  methods  is  to 
prevail  during  a  game  should  be  decided  before  the  game  starts. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  every  time  that  the  cap- 
tain catches  a  ball  thrown  by  one  of  his  basemen.  One  point  is 
scored  for  a  team  whenever  the  ball  b  thrown  from  base  to  base  suc- 
cessively until  it  completes  an  imintemipted  circle.  Fouls  may 
score  or  not,  as  explained  imder  **  Fouls.  '*  After  every  point  scored, 
the  ball  is  returned  to  the  umpire  and  put  again  in  play. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
each,  with  a  rest  of  five  or  ten  minutes  between  the  halves.  Teams 
change  sides  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half »  but  they  do  net 
change  players ;  that  is,  guards  do  not  become  basemen,  and  vice 
versa^  as  in  some  other  forms  of  this  game. 

EMPEROR  BALL 

(Captain  BaD^  IV) 
30  to  40  ftayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basket  hatt. 


game  is  really  a  fona  oi  Ca^gftabiB*&«lnl  Affenfom  anfof  the  pn 
nous  forma  in  the  fcdbmog  poVnXa-  — 
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ML  ■Mtau  onoETf  cubq  the  Emptw^  ii  dinoiiBd  hi  Ibb  OBBtbct  of  wtt  add 
between  die  two  touna^  aiid  tlie  bdl  aocxcs  its  higbe^ 
eotirdf  uound  one  of  tlie  cade%  from  there  to  the  captmin  in  the  centre,  and 
bom  him  to  the  Emperor    There  aie  two  fielden»  or  plajea  at  luge,  who  tiy 
Id  mfeeicept  the  bafl   befcre  it 
RSBCoeB  tbe  ^v^**pffPffr»  of  to  Dlodt 
t  in  any  other  put  of  llie  pky. 

flBODID.  <— In  die  center 
of  the  grotmd  is  placed  a 
Hiringhaait^  box,  stool,  or 
other  plntfonn  for  the  im- 
pnrtial  ruler  of  tiie  game 
called  the  Emperor.  The 
ground  on  each  side  of  fhis 
point  fa  marked  out  ad 
follows:  A  series  of  bases  or 
small  circles  (the  number  to 
vary  with  the  number  of 
players)  fa  drawn  so  as  to 
form  together  a  laige  circle 
with  from  four  to  ten  feet 
between  each  two  small 
ones.  The  small  circles 
should  be  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
center  of  thfa  large  ring 
another  small  circle  or  base 
fa  marked  for  the  attain 
of  the  team. 

TEAMS.  —  The  players 
appoint  one  impartial  officer 
who  fa  the  Emperor  and 
stands  in  the  center  on  a 
raised  base  (box,  jumping 
boardi  or  other  improvised 
platform).  The  balance  of  the  players  are  divided  into  two 
equal  teams,  oonsfating  each  of  a  captain,  two  center  players, 
cr  Sddas,  and  a  number   of   basemen   and  base   caarda 
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The  two  fidden  may  go  anywhoe  on  Am  field,  but  tlieii 
mam  duty  is  to  prevent  the  ball  reaching  tfie  Empenv  from  aa 
opponent  They  also  pick  up  the  ball  when  it  goes  afidd  and 
hand  it  to  the  Emperor  t(x  starting  again. 

Each  captain  takes  his  place  in  a  center  base;  the  basemen  stand 
each  in  a  base  in  the  circle  surrounding  his  captain;  the  guards, 
of  equal  number  with  tiie  basemen,  take  their  places  in  the  opposite 
field,  each  being  assigned  to  guard  one  of  the  basemen,  including 
the  captain  of  the  opposing  team,  and  may  not  go  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  circle  he  guards. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  OAMB.— The  objects  of  the  game  Cor  each  temi 
consist  (i)  in  throwing  the  ball  from  baseman  to  baseman  com- 
pletely around  its  circle;  (a)  around  the  circle  as  in  (z)  and  in  addi- 
tion, to  throw  from  the  last  baseman  to  the  center  player  or  captain; 
and  (3)  having  completed  the  previous  two  points,  to  throw  from 
the  captain  to  the  Emperor,  who  stands  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  field.  The  object  of  the  guards,  of  course,  is  (i)  to  intercept  the 
ball  so  as  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  play  in  any  of  its  points; 
and  (2)  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball  so  as  to  throw  it  across  the 
field  to  their  own  basemen  on  the  opposite  side. 

START.  — The  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
and  always  thereafter,  when  necessary,  by  the  Emperor.  He  must 
naturally  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  may  toss  the  ball  to  either  side, 
in  turn,  or  use  his  judgment  in  choosing  which  side  shall  have  it 
He  will,  of  course,  do  his  best  to  catch  the  ball  for  either  side  that 
throws  it  to  him.  The  ball  is  put  newly  in  play  after  every  point 
scored,  after  every  foul,  and  after  going  afidd. 

RULES.  —  No  baseman  may  step  outside  of  his  base  even  with 
one  foot  A  ball  caught  by  the  captain  with  one  foot  out  of  his 
base  does  not  score,  nor  if  so  caught  by  a  baseman  does  it  count  in 
completing  the  round  of  the  circle ;  but  this  does  not  coimt  as  a  foul, 
and  a  captain  so  catching  a  ball  may  toss  it  to  one  of  his  team.  No 
mass  play  is  permissible  among  the  guards,  each  one  being  obliged 
to  guard  only  the  baseman  to  whom  he  is  assigned.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  two  fielders,  who  may  move  anywhere  on  the  field, 
and  who  pick  up  balls  that  go  out  of  the  large  circles. 

FOULS.  —  It  is  a  foul  (i)  to  hit,  bat,  or  snatch  a  ball  from  an  op- 
ponent; (3)  to  hand  a  ball  instead  of  throwing  it;  (3)  to  hold  a  baD 
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nger  than  time  enough  to  turn  around  quickly,  or  three  seconds; 
"(4)  for  a  guard  to  step  inside  a  base.  Each  foul  scores  one  point 
for  the  opponents,  and  the  ball  is  then  put  newly  in  play  by  the 
Emperor. 

SCORE.  —  A  team  scores  one  point  when  a  ball  has  successfully 
completed  the  round  of  its  circle  of  basemen,  but  is  intercepted  in 
a  throw  from  that  to  the  captain;  a  team  scores  two  points  when 
its  ball  has  completed  the  round  of  the  circle  of  basemen  and  been 
caught  by  its  captain  in  the  center,  but  fails  to  reach  the  Emperor; 
a  team  scores  five  pobts  when  its  ball  has  completed  the  full  play 
of  the  circle,  its  captain,  and  the  Emperor.  A  team  scores  one  pwint 
for  every  foul  made  by  the  opponents.  The  ball  is  put  newly  in 
play  by  the  Emperor  after  every  point  scored. 

The  game  is  played  in  time  limits  of  fifteen-minute  halves,  with 
a  rest  of  five  or  ten  minutes  between  the  halves.  The  team  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score. 

The  teams  change  sides  and  places  for  the  second  half,  guards 
becoming  basemen,  and  vice  versa. 


PROGRESSIVE  CAPTAIN  BALL 

(Captain  BaU— V) 
30  to  60  players. 
Playgrmind;  gymnasium. 
Basket  bail. 

This  game  differs  from  aoy  othet  form  of  Captain  Ball  In  the  fact  that 
ihe  players  progress  after  each  score  from  base  lo  base.  Each  player  thui 
completes  the  round  of  outer  l>ases  Id  his  own  field,  then  becomes  captain 
for  his  team,  then  a  fielder,  and  then  starts  on  the  round  as  guard  for  each 
base,  in  turn,  in  the  opposite  field.  The  use  of  progression  in  this  game  was 
originated  bj  Miss  Cora  B.  Clark  of  New  York.  It  is  obviously  best  adapted 
to  older  players, — of  high  school  age,  —  but  once  understood,  the  progres- 
sion is  ample  and  well  within  the  ability  of  younger  players. 

This  form  of  the  game  as  lo  grounds  and  rules  may  be  played  without  tbe 
progression  if  desired. 

OR0tnn>. — The  ground  isdivided  Into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  line 
through  the  center.  In  the  center  of  each  of  the  two  field?  a  circle 
is  drawn  for  the  captain's  base,  four  feet  in  diameter.  At  equal 
distances  aroimd  this  a  series  of  small  circles  for  bases  is  drawn, 
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tibe  soies  outlining  the  arc  of  a  large  circle  open  to  the  center  of 
divkling  line.     The  small  bases  (circles)  should  be  each  thiM 
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feet  in  dismeter.  Thdr  number  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
plaTerSy  but  thej  should  not  be  doser  than  six  feet  to  eadi  other 
and  ten  feet  from  the  center  base. 

Each  base  in  the  accompanying  diagram  is  lettered  lo  make 
dearer  the  order  of  progresskxiy  but  when  this  order  b  once  under- 
stood, it  is  not  necessary  to  number  tiie  bases  on  tiie  ground 

TRAMa  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  teams,  each 
consisting  of  a  captain,  two  fidders,  and  a  number  of  basemen, 
one  for  each  of  the  small  outer  drdes  or  bases.  In  addition,  tiiere 
should  be  a  guard  for  each  baseman  and  one  for  tiie  captain. 

The  players  are  disposed  as  follows:  The  captain  stands  in  tiie 
center  base,  with  a  guard  outside  the  base.  Each  of  the  base* 
men  stands  in  one  of  the  smaller  outer  bases,  witii  a  guard  outside 
his  base.  The  Adders,  at  the  opening  of  tiie  game^  face  each  other 
at  the  center  of  the  divkling  line. 

OOBJBCTS  OP  THE  OAME.  — The  objects  of  the  game  are  (z)  to 
send  the  ball  in  a  complete  circuit  of  the  outer  bases;  and  (9)  to 
throw  the  ball  from  a  baseman  to  the  captab  on  his  aide  ol  tiie 
fidd. 

8TABT.  —  The  game  n  started  by  the  referee  throwfaig  the  ball 
up  between  the  Adders,  who  jump  for  it  and  try  to  bat  it  toward 
tiieir  own  captain  and  basemen.  Whenever  a  score  is  made,  the 
ball  is  put  in  play  again  as  at  first 

RULES.  —  The  captain  may  not  step  outside  his  base.  A  ball 
caught  in  this  way  does  not  score,  but  the  misstep  is  not  a  foul 
unless  witii  both  feet  The  outer  basemen  may  put  one  foot  out- 
side their  bases  when  trying  to  catch  the  ball  Aguard  must  stay 
within  three  feet  of  the  base  he  guards,  and  may  not  step  within 
it  Guards,  of  course,  try  to  prevent  the  basemen  from  getting 
the  ball  or  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  to  the  captain,  and  to  inter- 
cept it  as  it  makes  the  round  of  the  cirde.  They  also  try  to  get 
the  ball  to  throw  to  the  basemen  on  their  own  side.  The  fielders, 
aside  from  jumping  for  the  ball  when  it  is  put  into  play,  may  move 
anywhere  in  the  fidd  Their  chief  office  is  to  get  the  balls  which 
go  out  of  bounds,  no  one  dse  being  allowed  to  do  this.  Fielders 
may  play  tfie  ball  if  it  comes  their  way,  but  they  must  not  interfere 
with  goaids.    A  ball  thrown  from  a  guard  or  fielder  does  not  score. 

noossseraa.— Thedistinctivefditareof  thisfune  ii  themetfaod 
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of  progreasIoiL  To  make  this  plainer,  the  pUyera  bk  Ae  dhgnia 
are  designated  by  numbers  as  well  as  by  teams.  Thus,  ''X''  in« 
dicates  all  players  on  one  team,  and  "O"  all  jdayers  on  the  otiier 
team,  each  player  carrying  a  number,  X-i,  X-a,  X-j,  etc.  The 
method  of  progression  is  as  follows: — 

After  the  ball  has  scored  a  point,  the  two  Adders,  X- jj  and  O-ij^ 
move  to  base  A.  O-ij,  as  he  is  now  crossing  to  his  home  side  of 
the  field,  goes  inside  of  base  A  as  baseman,  and  X- jj  becomes  his 
guard;  the  other  two  fielders,  X-i^  and  O-/^  go  to  base  F,  the 
home  man,  X-i^  going  inside  tiie  base,  and  O-/4  becoming  his 
guard.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  fielders  bearing  the  lower 
number  (13)  go  to  the  first  base,  A,  and  those  bearing  the  higher 
number  (14)  go  to  the  base  bearing  tiie  highest  letter,  F.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  fielders  make  this  change,  each  baseman 
and  his  attendant  guard  move  one  base  farther  up;  that  is,  base- 
man O'l  and  guard  X-7  move  from  base  A  to  base  B;  baseman 
0'2  and  his  guard  XS  move  from  base  B  to  base  C;  and  so  on. 
The  last  baseman  on  this  side,  O-s,  and  his  guard,  X-/j,  move  to 
the  center  or  captain's  base,  the  previous  captain  and  his  guard 
taking  the  place  of  the  fielders  who  stood  nearest  base  K  On  the 
other  side  of  the  field  the  progression  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
so  that  the  order  of  progression  is  always  from  bases  A^BfC,  D, 
and  £  to  the  captain's  base,  and  from  the  captain's  base  to  fielders. 
When  a  player  has  made  the  complete  circuit  of  one  side,  he  pro- 
gresses from  fielder's  position  to  the  opposite  side ;  that  is,  after  the 
players  who  started  in  base  A  (basemen  O-/  and  guard  X-7) 
become  fielders,  they  progress  by  going  to  base  F,  instead  of  back 
to  base  A.  This  change  comes  easily  if  the  captain  from  the  base 
occupied  at  first  by  X-d  always  takes  his  place  as  fielder  nearest 
base  A ;  the  fielders  nearest  A  always  going  to  A,  and  the  other 
fielders  to  F. 

FOULS.  —  (i)  Touching  the  ball  when  it  is  in  another  player's 
hands ;  (2)  walking  or  nmning  with  the  ball ;  (3)  stepping  out  of 
his  base  by  the  captain  to  catch  the  ball ;  (4)  stepping  out  of  tiie 
bases  with  both  feet  by  the  basemen ;  (5)  moving  by  a  guard  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  base  he  guards ;  (6)  stepping  over  the  center 
line  into  the  opponents'  territory;  (7)  two  fidders  from  the  same 
side  going  after  the  baU.  at  onsje  ^\iesi  \\.  ^b^xs^  ^>&  ^\RsvsfiJSa^ 
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KIR  10018.  —  No  score  is  made  on  fouls,  the  penalty 
being  the  loss  of  the  ball  to  the  opposite  side.  The  ball  under  these 
dicumstances  goes  to  the  player  on  the  other  side,  who  stands  in 
a  conespcmding  position  to  the  one  who  made  the  fouL 

SOCXRB.  —  A  ball  thrown  from  a  baseman  to  his  captain  scores 
one  point  A  ball  completing  a  circuit  of  the  outer  basemen  scores 
two  points.  The  side  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  when  time 
iscaUed.    The  game  may  be  played  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes' 


OOM  CAPTAIN  BALL 


loto  Ho  flayers. 
Gasbatt. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams,  with  a  center  captwi  and 
five  bases  on  each  side.    The  remaining  players  of  each  company 
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guards,  and 
placed  on  the 
<q>po6ite  side  from 
^eir  captains  and 
bases  to  prevent  op- 
ponents from  catching 
tfaebalL 

The  teacher  or  um-  t^ 
pire  tosses  the  baU 
altematdy  to  the 
guaxds,  the  first  time 
Id  team  one,  tiie  second 
time  to  team  twa 

The  guards,  in  turn, 
toss  it  to  tiieir  bases, 
who  tiy  to  get  it  to 
their  captains,  the  op- 
posite guards  opposing 
by  guarding  witih  the 
arms  and  jumping  to 
catch  the  ball     The 
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Cftptalo. 
GoAidi. 


(c)  «  Capiaiii. 

game  continues  until  one  captain  catches  the  ball  from  a  siraighi 
ikraw  (not  a  bound)  from  a  base  (,not  ^  t^iAxdV    TbA  ^vU 
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catchmg  the  ball  scores  a  pohit,  and  die  uiii{te  Aen  tones  tiie 
ball  to  the  guards  of  the  opposite  team,  etc. 

The  game  is  played  in  time  limits,  the  side  havmg  the  hie^besl 
score  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  winning  tiie  game. 
Fouls  are  —  Holding  the  ball  longer  than  five  seconds. 

Snatching  the  ball 

Knocking  the  ball  out  of  an  <q>ponent'8  hand. 
In  case  of  a  foul  the  ball  is  given  to  the  opposite  teauL 
Anv  number  may  play  the  game,  provided  the  sides  are  even. 

This  schooboom  adaptation  of  Captain  Ball  was  made  fay  Wm  Mabd  L 
Pray  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was  submitted  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom 
games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  York  City  in  1906.  This  game  was  one  that  recdved  honoiable  men- 
tion, and  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
Girls'  Branch  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Biotheia»  who  publish  the 
handbook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 


CENTER  BASE 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasiunk 
Hand  ball;  basket  balL 

All  of  the  players  but  one  form  a  circle,  with  considerable  space 
between  each  two.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center,  holding 
the  ball.  He  tosses  it  to  any  player  in  the  circle,  and  immediately 
runs  away  outside  the  circle.  The  player  to  whom  the  ball  is 
thrown  must  catch  it,  place  it  on  the  groimd  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  at  once  chase  the  one  who  threw  it  The  one  who  threw 
the  ball  tries  to  get  back  to  the  center  of  the  circle  and  touch  the 
ball  before  he  can  be  tagged.  Should  he  succeed  in  this,  he  joins 
the  circle,  and  the  other  player  throws  the  ball.  K  the  first  center 
player  is  tagged  before  returning  to  the  ball,  he  throws  again,  and 
the  one  who  chased  him  returns  to  the  circle. 

This  game  is  very  popular  with  children. 
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UMTER  CATCH  BALL 

Playgrommi;  g}wm^tWkm^ 

Hand  baU;  haskei  ball;  beam  Ug. 

L  Siinpift  f ofin  for  fittto  dilldm* 

All  of  the  pbtTos  but  one  stand  in  a  ciide,  with  two  or  three  feet 
distance  bewecn  players.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center 
of  tfie  dvde  and  tries  to  catch  the  ball,  which  b  tossed  rapidly 
from  one  dide  player  to  another.  Should  he  be  suooessfdit  tiie 
one  who  last  touched  tfie  ball  changes  [Jaces  with  hioL 

n.  Advanced  fdnn  for  aUDfiil  playera. 

This  differs  from  the  {receding  In  the  greater  distance  between 
[dayers  and  also  in  the  much  greater  range  and  resourcefulness 
of  play. 

The  players  stand  in  a  drde  with  from  six  to  eig^t  feet  between 
each  two,  and  with  one  player  in  the  center.  The  circle  players 
throw  a  ball  from  one  to  another,  the  object  of  the  game  being 
for  the  center  jdayer  to  catch  the  ball  or  knock  it  to  the  floor.  The 
circle  players  may  throw  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  one  another  or 
across  the  circle,  or  make  sudden  feints  of  throwing  it  in  one  direc- 
tion, tum  suddenly  and  throw  it  in  another,  etc,  to  deceive  the 
center  jdayer. 

Any  player  in  the  cirde  who  last  touched  the  ball,  changes 
places  wi^  the  center  jdayer  whenever  the  latter  touches  or 
catdift  the  balL 

CENTER  CLUB  BOWLS 

(See  aho  IcM  a^A  Bawls  (5Mffe);  Lm$  CM  Bawb  (Datik);  Okk 

CMBamis.) 

10  to  JO  or  more  ftayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

The  jdayers  join  in  a  large  circle  and  number  by  twos  or  con- 
lecutivdy.  The  odd  numbers  form  one  team  and  the  even  numbers 
(sUienuUe  players)  another.    Three  Indian  dv]\]i&  %x^  ^^^k^  ^^^ 
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points  of  a  small  tdaxi^t,  measuring  about  twdve  hdies  in  die 

center  of  the  drde.  Each  playeri 
in  turn,  bowls  at  tiie  dubs  witb 
a  hand  ball  or  bean  bag.  Each 
dub  bowled  over  scores  one  tat 
the  bowler's  team.  The  team  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score  when 
each  player  has  bowled  twice,  or 
more  times,  as  may  be  agreed  on 
at  the  opening  of  &e  game.  Each 
player  must  secure  his  ball  or  bag 
after  bowling  axid  replace  Ae  over- 
turned dubs.  One  ball  or  bag  may 
be  used  and  passed  around  the  cir 

de,  but  the  play  is  quicker  if  each  player  has  his  own. 
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GIRCILE  BALL 

10  to  60  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Hand  baU;  basket  ball;  bean  bag. 

The  players  stand  in  a  cirde  with  from  three  to  five  feet  be- 
tween each  two.  The  game  consists  of  merdy  tossing  the  baL' 
rapidly  from  one  player  to  another,  but  not  in  regular  order.  The 
sport  comes  from  the  unexpectedness  with  which  the  ball  may  be 
thrown  across  the  ring,  or  reverse  the  direction  in  which  it  is  cirding 
the  ring,  or  in  any  other  way  taking  the  players  unaware.  A  leader 
or  teacher  should  see  that  this  dement  of  sport  is  put  into  the  game, 
or  else  it  may  be  very  dull  and  useless. 

Any  player  failing  to  catch  the  ball  should  sit  down,  the  player 
winning  who  remains  standing  the  longest 

When  all  are  seated,  the  same  game  may  be  plajred  in  a  sitting 
position. 

For  a  more  advanced  form  of  this  game,  see  Round  Ball. 

For  very  little  children,  the  spaces  between  players  should  be 
less  and  the  tossing  done  m  te^gdXAx  ot^<»  It^soL  cscist  ^\a?)«t  tn  the 
next,  working  up  g^aduaSlj  to  VSae  xms»  nwrA.  i&sa&s^  ^  ^^^ 
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iUggcated  above.  Several  balls  or  bags  may  be  used,  following 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  number  of  these  may  be 
increased  until  there  is  but  one  (or  two)  balls  or  bean  bags  less 
dian  the  number  of  players. 
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dRGLB  CLUB  BOWLS 

(See  ako  list  CM  Bawis  (5m^);  Lime  Clmb  Bawls  {DotMe);  CmU» 

CM  Bawls.) 

6io  60  or  mare  flayen. 

Playgnmrnd;  gymnasmm. 

Baska  hatt;  foofbaU;  Indian  dubs. 

The  players  divide  into  two  parties  and  take  their  places  in  one 
large  drde,  the  plajrers  of  one  party  alternating  with  those  of  the 
odier.  There  should  be  five  or  six  feet  of  space  between  each  two 
players.  Each  player  is  pro- 
vided with  an  Indian  dub. 

The  plajrers  of  one  party  dis- 
tinguish themsdves  and  their 
dubs  in  some  way,  as  by  tying 
a  handkerchief  around  the  arm 
and  dub. 

The  players,  having  taken 
Aeir  places  in  the  drde,  place 
each  his  own  dub  on  the  floor 
behind  him  at  a  dbtance  of  two 
or  tibree  feet  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  knock  over  the 
opponents'  dubs  by  rolling  the  ball  on  the  floor,  and  naturally  to 
protect  one's  own  dubs.    Any  player  may  start  the  game. 

While  the  main  form  of  play  for  the  ball  is  to  roll  it,  it  is  per- 
missible to  bound  the  ball  from  one  player  to  another,  and  also 
permissible  to  knock  over  a  dub  with  a  ball  that  bounds  instead 
of  rolling.  It  is  not  permissible  to  toss  a  ball  from  one  player  to 
anodiery  or  to  dislodge  a  dub  by  a  toss  unless  the  ball  should  hit 
die  floor  and  bound  before  it  hits  the  dub. 

WbcDevar  M  dub  is  dislodged^  the  ownjec  cl  iQ:^  dvb  xfioofliX  vl 
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It  up  agtdn  at  once;  If  lie  also  has  tlie  bally  he  miBt  Mt  iq>  t^ 
before  putting  tiie  ball  again  into  play. 

A  point  is  scored  by  one  party  whenever  one  of  the  opponent 
dubs  is  dislodged,  whether  it  be  knocked  over  by  a  ball  or  by  iti 
owner.  The  side  ¥rina  which  first  makes  a  sooce  of  ferty^iine 
points. 

The  game  may  also  be  played  with  two  balls  at  onoe^  and  fldi 
is  always  desirable  for  as  many  as  twenty  players. 
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DODGE  BALL 

(See/^fAA) 


CIRCLE  STRIDE  BALL 

10  to  JO  or  more  fiayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 
Foot  ball;  basket  baJL 

All  but  one  of  the  players  form  a  cirde,  standing  hi  stride  posi- 
tion with  feet  touching  those  of  the  next  players  to  make  a  barricade 
for  the  ball. 

The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  tries  to  throw  the  ball 
outside  of  the  cirde  between  the  feet  of  the  players.  Those  in  the 
circle  try  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  ball,  using  only  their  hands 
for  this.  This  play  is  continued  until  the  center  player  succeeds 
in  sending  the  ball  through  the  cirde,  when  he  changes  places 
with  the  player  between  whose  feet  or  on  whose  right  side  it 
passed  out  If  a  cirde  player  moves  his  feet  in  any  way,  he  must 
change  places  with  the  center. 

The  center  player  will  aid  his  object  by  using  considerable  finesse, 
appearing  to  intend  sending  the  ball  in  one  direction,  turning  sud- 
denly and  sending  it  in  another,  etc. 

When  the  ball  has  been  sent  out  of  the  cirde,  the  players  tiun, 
facing  outward,  and  the  odd  man  tries  to  send  it  back  mskb 
according  to  the  same  rules. 

CaRGLE  ZIGZAG 
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CLUB  BOWLS 

Four  ioiiiis  cf  Ab  gune  are  ghren  in  this  Tohime  in  alphabertc  oidet 
I^  are  in  line  fonnalion  and  two  in  dxde  formation,  as  follows:— 

X.  Una  Cfaib  Bofwb. — (Single)  (Relay  fonnation,  one  dub  bowled  over.) 
t.  Una  Cfaib  Bowls.— (Dodife)  (Relay  fonnation,  ball  or  bag  bowled 
between  two  dubs.) 

5.  Girels  Cfaib  Bowls. — (Ring  fonnation,  dubs  outside  of  ring.) 
4.  Ceater  dub  Bowb. — (Ring  formation,  three  dubs  in  center.) 
Stc  wko  BatlU  BaU  MBd  BambardmeHi. 

OORNER  BALL 

(See  also  Dtfuftte  CoTMr  AriU 

to  to  JO  cr  mom  flayen. 
Flay  ground;  gynmasiiMk 
Baska  ball;  volley  baH 

OB0UHD. — The  ground  is  marked  off  into  a  space  measuring  at 
least  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet  This  is  divided  across  the  center 
bj  a  straight  line.  In  the  further 
comers  of  each  half  so  made,  a  small 
square  goal  is  marked  out,  there  being 
two  such  goals  in  each  court 

PLATERS.— The  players  are  divided 
into  two  even  parties,  each  of  which 
takes  position  on  one  side  of  the 
ground  and  stations  a  goal  man  in 
each  of  the  goals  at  the  rear  of  the 
opposite  side. 

OBJBCT.— The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  heads  of 
the  opposing  party  to  one's  own  goal 
men,  who   are    at  the  rear  of   the  coaicBa  ball 

exponents'  court 

RULBS  AHD  PQIHTS  OF  PLAT. — The  players  on  each  side  arc 
not  bound  to  any  special  territory  within  their  own  court,  but  will 
naturally  see  that  each  of  the  goals  at  their  rear  ^s  well  protected* 
and  will  try  to  intercept  the  ball  before  it  can  «each  these  goals. 
Thqr  will  also,  of  course,  try  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  opposing 
/)iir9'ft>l&e£r  own  ^oalflien  in  the  opposite  Cfi^^  ^^^^^xfin^ 
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croBK  the  line  whldi  dMdes  tlie  two  halm  of  fiw  ground.  Tin 
goal  men  may  not  step  outside  of  their  goals.  Any  ball  aui^  in 
this  way  fails  to  scor&  No  opponent  may  step  inside  ol  a  goal 
When  a  goat  man  catches  a  ball,  he  must  at  once  throw  it  back, 
trying  of  course  to  get  it  to  his  own  parly  over  the  heads  of  tfas 
opponents,  who  tiy  to  intercept  it 

SCOKE.  — Eveiy  ball  cat^t  by  a  goal  man  scores  one  for  the 
parfythrowin^    The  ude  first  scoring  twen^pdnts  wins  the  gamci 

OORNER  SPRT 

JO  to  6d  ftayen. 

Playground,  gymnasium;  tekoslecom. 

Balls;  bean  bags. 

The  players  are  div'ded  into  four  ^xnips,  one  9X>up  statfamed 
m  each  comer  called  North,  South,  East,  and  West 

Four  captains  stand  in  the  center,  each  with  a  bean  bag,  facing 
his  comer  of  players,  who  stand  in  a  row.  The  captain  throws 
the  bean  bag  to  each  player  in  tum  in  his  group,  who  throws  it 
back  at  once  to  the  captiun,  and  so  on  \mtil  the  last  playo*  is 
reached.  As  the  ci^itain  throws  to  bis  last  player  he  calls  "  Coma 
Spryl"  and  runs  to  the  head  of  the  row,  the  last  player  becom- 
ing captain.  The  group  that  first  succeeds  in  having  all  of  iti 
players  in  the  captain's  place  wins  the  game. 

This  game  was  originated  bjr  Miss  Amy  A.  Young  of  dereland,  Ohio,  and 
received  honorable  mentioa  in  a  compeddoD  for  schooboom  games  cooducted 
hy  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  Citj  in 
1906.  It  is  here  published  by  the  kind  pennission  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
GirU'  Branch,  and  of  Messn.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothoi,  publiahen  of  thr 
handbook  in  which  the  game  fiist  appeared. 

CRAGKABOirr 

to  to  60  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Soft  hand  ball. 

The  playeis  scatter  over  the  playground,  tiybig  to  get  as  far  awaj 
ss  possible  from  the  one  who  has  the  balL  He  throws  it  at  one 
y  Che  players,  ttying  to  hit  him  with  it,  at  ttie  same  time  callini 
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"OndkabontP  AH  of  the  players  make  a  rush  for  tiie  ball,  Ae 
ODe  who  succeeds  m  getting  it  being  the  next  thrower.  The  other 
plajen  scatter  immediatdy  that  one  has  secured  it,  the  ball  man 
al  once  throwing  at  some  other  player,  naturally  trying  to  hit  the 
nearest  As  soon  as  the  plajrers  hear  his  call  of  '^Crackaboutl" 
they  rush  together  again  in  the  direction  of  the  ball  to  tiy  and  secure 
it,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  game  is  thus  a  rapid  succession  of 
running  away  from  the  ball  man  and  scrimmages  to  secure  the 
balL  It  is  one  of  the  strenuous  and  popular  games  enjoyed  by 
boys  of  almost  any  age^  and  affords  some  livdy  exercise  and  qxirt 
in  a  few  minutes, 

CURTAIN  BALL 

W  to  100  flayers. 
Gymnasium;  ftaygraundm 
Basket  baU;  voUey  batt. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  hiteresting  baU  games  and  is  adaptable 
to  many  conditions.  For  instance,  where  a  curtain  cannot  be 
conveniently  hung,  the  game  may  be  played  over  a  high  fence  or 
hedge. 

The  game  consists  in  throwing  a  ball  backward  and  forward 
over  a  curtain  which  conceals  the  opposing  players  from  each  other. 
As  the  ball  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  scoring  for 
the  opponents  whenever  it  does  so,  the  players  have  to  be  very  alert, 
and  there  is  opportimity  for  much  sport  in  the  game.  For  a  very 
large  number  of  players,  more  than  one  ball  may  be  used. 

GROUHD. — No  outside  boundaries  are  necessary  for  this  game. 
Tlie  ground  should  be  divided  into  two  approximately  equal  parts 
by  an  opaque  curtain  eight  feet  in  height,  strung  on  a  rope  or  wire 
carried  across  from  side  supports.  This  should  touch  the  ground, 
so  that  there  is  no  means  of  seeing  the  position  of  the  opposing 
players  on  the  other  side.  As  stated  above,  the  game  may  be  played 
across  a  high  fence  or  hedge  instead  of  over  a  curtain. 

PLATERS. — The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties  of  equal 
number.  There  is  no  regular  formation  or  disposition  of  the  players 
pver  the  ground.    Each  par^  should  select  an  umpire,  whose  duty 
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he  can  watch  the  opponents  and  keep  iooce. 

BULBS. — The  ball  is  thzown  back  and  forth  bom  one  rfde  to  tin 
other  over  the  curtain,  and  should  be  caught  befaie  it  can  toudi 
the  floor.  Players  will  tiy  to  deceive  their  opponents  as  to  Ae 
point  where  the  ball  is  to  cross  the  ciutain,  and  the  mote  rapid  Ae 
play  is  the  more  alert  the  players  will  have  to  be.  The  great  qxxt 
of  the  game  conasts  in  the  unexpectedness  ^dth  which  the  bsO 
may  appear  at  any  given  point 

SCORE. — Opponents  score  one  point  whenever  the  ball  toodiei 
the  ground.    The  side  wins  which  first  scores  twenl7<»e  pointSi 

TUs  guns  was  ottshaled  bgr  Dr.  Dodlqr  A. 


DEAD  BALL 

10  to  do  players. 

Schoolroom^ 

Gas  haU;  bean  bags. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  balls  or  bean  bags.  H  witb 
balls,  a  light  gas  ball  is  preferable,  as  for  all  schoolroom  games* 
From  one  to  three  balls  or  bags  will  be  needed  for  the  game.  If 
the  class  is  a  large  one,  only  half  the  pupils  should  play  at  a  time; 
if  a  small  class,  all  may  play  at  once.  The  players  stand  in  the 
aisles  or  between  the  seats  and  desks,  and  should  be  scattered 
around  the  schoolroom. 

The  teacher  puts  the  balls  in  play  by  tossing  them  one  at  a  tiipe 
upward,  so  they  will  land  in  different  directions  in  the  room.  The 
players,  as  opportunity  avails,  without  leaving  their  places  on  the 
floor,  tiy  to  catch  a  ball  and  toss  it  in  the  same  way  to  some  other 
player.  It  is  not  permissible  to  throw  the  ball  at  another  player; 
it  must  always  be  tossed  in  the  air.  Any  player  who  does  not  catch 
the  ball,  but  instead  is  touched  by  it,  b  "dead"  (out  of  the  game), 
and  must  sit  down.  Each  player  tosses  the  ball  upward  in  some 
new  direction  as  soon  as  he  receives  it.  This  play  continues  until 
only  one  player  remains  standing,  who  is  considered  the  winner^ 
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4»rTr*Kfil  fint  for  an  infonnal  game;  then  in  three  forms  for  an  athletic  con- 
ceit, the  latter  as  devdq)ed  by  Mr.  WUiam  A.  Stedber;  and  hstly,  for  use  in 
die  sdiooboom.    Forms  II,  ni,  and  IV  are  for  match  games. 
L  Dodgeball  Qnfonnal;  playeis  not  in  teams). 
n.  Orde  DodgebaO  (one  team  fonning  a  cude^  the  other  team  standfa^ 

within). 
nL  Double  Dodgd)aII  (two  teams  in  a  tfavee-OMnt  field). 
IV.  RqgiesBiveDodgAall  (three  teams  In  a  diwe^amrtfi6ld^diapgk<;c^^ 

at  the  end  of  each  inniiq^ 

V.    SCuOOlHlflDA  JJOoflfiDaBa 

DODGEBALL 

io  to  60  fiayen. 

Playground;  gymnastmm^ 
BaskeibalL 

This  game  is  a  ytiy  popular  gymnasium  or  playground  game.  An  ID" 
formal  mode  of  play  is  here  described.  For 'match  games  between  ccmipet* 
ing  teams  more  strict  athletic  procedure  is  necessaiy,  and  three  such  forms 
ol  the  game  follow. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  groups.  One  group  f oima 
a  dide  (this  need  not  be  marked  on  the  ground).  The  larger 
the  cirde  the  more  sport  in  the  game.  The  other  group  stands 
within  the  circle^  scattered  promiscuously.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  for  the  ctrde  men  to  hit  the  center  men  with  a  basket  ball,  the 
center  men  dodging  to  evade  this.  They  may  jump,  stoop,  or 
resort  to  any  means  of  dodging  except  leaving  the  ring.  Any  player 
hit  on  any  part  of  his  person  at  once  joins  the  dide  men.  The 
last  jdayer  to  remain  in  the  center  is  considered  the  winner.  The 
groups  as  originally  constituted  then  change  places  for  the  next 
gam^  Ae  center  men  becoming  drde  players  and  the  cirde  men 
going  to  the  center. 

There  is  no  retaliatory  play  of  the  ball  by  the  center  players; 
they  meiefy  dodge  it  The  ball  is  returned  to  the  dide  dther 
by  a  toes  fiom  a  center  man  or  by  a  dide  man  steppng  in  for  it  if 
it  abonld  aoi  roll  or  bound  within  reach.   T^ioi  tv^  cfscteL 
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are  hit  by  0110  tiixow  of  the  heJlf  only  the  fizst  one  hit  leaves  tha 
center. 

CntGLB  DODGEBALL 

JO  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasmm. 
Basket  baU. 

GROUHD.  —  A  dicle  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  For  pmctioe 
play,  a  temporary  marking  may  most  quickly  be  made  by  tha 
players  forming  a  circle^  dropping  hands,  and  each  player  then 
marking  the  arc  of  the  drde  in  front  of  himself ,  joining  it  to  those 
of  the  adjacent  players.  For  match  games  the  circle  should  be 
marked  in  advance  and  should  be  accurate,  and  measure  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter. 

TEAMS.  —  Any  number  of  players  may  take  part  They  are 
divided  into  two  equal  teams,  one  of  which  stands  around  and 
Dutside  of  the  circle;  the  other  team  is  grouped  promiscuously 
within  the  circle.  There  are  no  officers  of  the  teams,  but  for  match 
games  a  referee  is  necessary,  who  should  also  act  as  score  keeper. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  outer  or 
tircle  team  to  hit  the  players  of  the  inner  team  with  a  basket  ball, 
any  player  so  hit  being  "  out "  and  having  to  leave  the  game.  With 
one  slight  exception,  explained  farther  on,  only  the  inner  players 
score,  and  this  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  players  left  in  the  circle 
when  time  limits  are  called.  There  is  no  retaliatory  play  from  the 
inner  team. 

START.  —  The  game  starts  on  a  signal  from  the  referee  with  the 
ball  in  the  bands  of  the  outer  circle.  The  referee  blows  his  whistle 
for  play  to  cease  whenever  an  inner  player  is  fairly  touched  with 
the  ball,  and  again  for  play  to  resume.  He  also  signals  for  time 
limits  explained  under  "Score." 

RULES  AND  POINTS  OF  PLAT.  —  The  players  in  the  outer  team 
must  not  step  within  the  circle  when  throwing.  A  center  player 
hit  by  such  a  throw  is  not  out. 

A  ball  that  does  not  hit  a  center  player  is  usually  recovered  by 
the  outer  circle  by  rolling  or  otherwise  making  its  own  way  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  circle.  If  a  ball  remains  hi  the  circle  or  re- 
bounds into  it,  one  ol  tkie  ou\iet  XeaxcLXOA.!  xvxa^asLXxi  ^g^>&-.  '^fcfciaK\ 
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tbrofw  it  while  within  the  circle  to  one  of  his  teamsmen  who  b  in 
place  outside  the  circle;  or  he  may  return  with  it  to  his  own  place 
and  throw  from  there;  but  he  may  not  throw  at  one  of  the  inner 
players  while  himself  within  the  circle. 

The  inner  team  does  not  play  the  ball :  it  only  dodges  the  ball. 
Any  tactics  may  be  used  for  this  except  leaving  the  ring.  The 
dodging  may  be  done  by  stepping  quickly  in  one  direction  or 
another,  by  twisting,  stooping,  jumping,  or  any  other  methods 
that  suggest  themsdves. 

A  player  of  the  inner  team  hit  on  any  part  of  his  person  or  clothing 
by  a  bail  is  out  This  may  be  either  from  the  ball  on  the  fly  or 
tin  a  bounce,  or  rolling.  Only  one  player  may  be  put  out  for  one 
throw  of  the  ball.  Should  two  players  be  hit  by  one  throw  of  the 
ban,  the  first  one  touched  by  the  ball  is  the  one  to  go  out.  When 
a  player  is  hit,  the  referee  blows  his  whistle,  the  play  ceases,  and 
the  player  hit  quickly  leaves  the  circle.  The  referee  blows  his 
whistle  again  for  the  play  to  resume ;  but  should  the  hit  player  not 
then  have  left  the  circle  so  that  he  may  be  hit  a  second  time, 
such  a  second  hit  scores  one  point  for  the  opponents. 

SCORS. — The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  ten  minutes  each, 
the  teams  changing  places  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  The  main 
scoring  is  done  by  the  inner  team,  which  scores  one  point  for  each 
player  left  within  the  circle  at  the  end  of  its  half.  The  only  other 
scoring  is  by  the  outer  team  whenever  a  player  is  hit  a  second 
time  before  leaving  the  circle,  each  such  hit  scoring  one  point  for 
the  throwing  party. 

The  team  wins  which  at  the  end  of  the  second  half  has  the  highest 
Bcoro  from  these  two  sources  together. 

The  game  as  here  given  was  developed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Steelier. 

DOUBLE  DODGEBALL 

20  io  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  baU. 

The  game  Is  played  by  two  opposing  teams  in  a  three-court 
Sdd,  instead  ot  by  three  teams  in  sucVi  a  fyddi  ^  'vcl  ^^x^^i^EF^s^t^ 
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DodgebalL  One  team  takes  its  {dace  in  tbe  center  eoort,  aod  ihi 
opposing  team  is  equally  divided,  one  half  going  to  each  of  the 
end  courts.  The  teams  must  be  of  equal  numbers^  and  for  match 
games  have  sixteen  players  on  each. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  ten  mbutes  or  leas  eacL 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  teams  change  courts. 

The  rules  for  play  axe  exactly  the  same  as  for  Progressive 
Dodgeball.  The  main  diflEeienoe  in  the  games  is  in  tbe  flnaUer 
number  of  opponents  in  the  end  courts. 

This  game  was  derivd  by  Ifr.  WilBam  A.  Sledber 

PROGRESSIVB  DODGEBALL 

MS  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium^ 

Basket  ball. 

OROUND.  —  The  ground  is  cBvIded  into  tliree  equal  courts,  eadi 
30  X  30  feet.  The  end  courts  may  be  shorter  if  full  space  be  not 
available. 


Pkoosxssivs  Dodguall 

T  AMS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  three  equal  teams,  which 
for  convenience  may  be  designated  by  colors,  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 
There  are  no  ofl^ers  for  the  teams,  but  one  referee  for  the  game, 
who  should  also  act  as  score  keeper,  is  desirable,  and  for  match 
games  necessary.  At  the  opening  of  the  game  the  two  outer  teams 
line  up,  each  on  its  inner  boimdary  line,  each  plajrer  standing  with 
one  foot  on  the  line.  The  center  team  is  grouped  promiscuously 
near  the  middle  of  the  center  court.    The  teams  change  courtp 
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«t  tht  end  o(  eadi  {muDg,  and  the  formatioii  or  Bno-up  just 
deacnbed  is  resumed  at  the  opening  of  each  inning. 

OfB JBCT  OF  THE  OAMB. — The  game  consbts  in  hitting  players 
with  a  ^ring  ball  (not  a  bounce),  any  player  so  hit  being  out  and 
leaving  the  field.  For  this  purpose  the  two  end  teams  play  against 
the  center  team  (but  not  against  each  other) ;  axid  the  center  team 
also  {days  the  ball  in  a  retaliatoiy  or  aggressive  game,  tiying  to  hit 
players  on  either  of  the  end  teams. 

8TABT. — The  game  is  played  in  three  innings,  each  of  five  or  more 
minutes'  duration.  Each  inning  begins  with  the  teams  in  the  for* 
matiim  shown  in  the  diagram  and  described  under  **  Teams,"  except 
that  the  different  teams  will  be  in  different  courts  for  each  inning. 

The  referee  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  tossing  it  to  the  center 
team  (say  the  Whites,  as  shown  in  the  diagram),  and  at  the 
lame  time  blows  his  whistle  as  a  signal  for  the  game  to  open.  The 
refereealsoblowshis  whistle  whenever  a  player  is  hit  so  as  to  be  out 
{ijt.  hit  by  a  ball  ^on  the  fly,"  not  on  a  boimce).  The  hit  player 
at  once  Inves  the  fidd,  and  play  is  resiuned  by  the  referee's  whistle 
and  tossing  of  the  ball  to  the  center  team  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
referee  also  calls  time  for  the  dose  of  innings.  After  the  ball  has 
been  put  r^ularly  in  play,  teams  may  only  secure  the  ball  when 
it  is  ^dead,"  f^.  when  it  has  not  just  been  played  by  an  opponenty 
but  has  stopped,  rolled,  or  bounced  into  its  own  court. 

RULES  AHD  POIIITS  OF  PLAT.  —  After  the  referee  has  put  the  ball 
in  play  by  tossing  it  to  the  center  team,  the  player  catching  it  runs 
to  dther  the  left  or  right  boundary  line  of  his  fidd  and  throws  the 
ball  at  one  of  the  opposing  players  (Red  or  Blue) .  These  players, 
meanwhile,  immediatdy  upon  hearing  the  whistle  to  start,  should 
have  run  toward  the  rear  of  thdr  respective  courts  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  being  hit  Should  the  White  player  succeed  in  hitting  a 
plajrer  on  the  Red  or  Blue  team,  the  referee's  whistle  is  blown, 
the  hit  player  leaves  the  fidd,  and  the  game  starts  over  again  as  at  the 
be^nning.  Should  the  White  player  fail  to  hit  one  of  the  opponents, 
the  latter  tiy,  in  turn,  to  secure  the  ball  before  it  rebounds  or  rolls 
back  into  the  center  court.  The  player  who  gets  it  dther  nms  up 
to  the  boundary  line  and  throws  at  the  Whites,  or  passes  the  ball 
to  some  other  plajrer  of  his  own  team  who  does  this.  The  Whites 
natural^  scatter  to  the  farther  boundary  line  of  their  court  to  avoid 
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•    TOTAL  UMT  PLAYBRS 


WNiao 


RED 


WHITI 


BLUE 


Score  Caed  foe  Peogeessive  Dodqsball 
White  Team  Wins 


0 

8 

7 

10 

6 

1 

8 

8 

2 

6 

1 
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being  hit  ShouM  tbe  baU  f ail  to  Ut  a  llt^te  playor,  it  b  mort 
likely  to  go  entirely  across  to  the  Blue  court,  where  oneof  the  Blue 
team  should  catch  it,  and  in  turn  try  to  hit  the  Whites. 

The  end  teams  (in  this  case  Red  and  Blue)  play  against  the 
center  (White),  but  not  agamst  each  other.    The  center  team  plays 

against  both  end  teams. 
Thus,  a  player  in  either 
of  the  end  teams  may  be 
hit  by  a  player  on  the 
center  team,  but  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  game 
for  these  end  teams  to 
try  to  hit  each  other. 
A  ball  thrown  by  dther 
end  team  across  the  cen- 
ter court  may  be  caught,  however,  by  a  player  on  the  opposite 
end. 

A  player  is  not  out  if  hit  by  a  ball  that  reboimds,  whether  from 
the  floor,  another  player,  a  wall,  or  any  other  object. 

A  player  is  not  out  if  the  thrower  of  the  ball  overstepped  the 
boundary  lines  while  throwing. 

The  only  kind  of  a  hit  that  puts  a  player  out  is  one  from  a  ball 
•*on  the  fly"  thrown  from  behind  a  boundary  line. 

Players  may  dodge  in  any  way  they  choose,  but  a  hit  from  a  flying 
ball  on  any  part  of  the  person  or  clothing  puts  a  player  out. 

At  the  close  of  each  inning  (of  five  or  more  minutes)  the  teams 
progress  or  change  courts  in  regular  order,  from  right  to  left.  That 
is,  the  Blue  team  moves  to  the  center,  the  White  team  to  the  left 
court,  and  the  Red  team  to  the  right  court.  For  the  third  inning 
another  change  is  made  in  the  same  direction,  the  Reds  going  to 
the  center,  the  Blues  to  the  left  court,  and  the  Whites  to  the  right 
court  Thus,  in  the  three  innings  each  team  will  have  played  in 
each  coiut. 

When  a  new  inning  is  started  and  the  teams  change  courts,  all 
players  who  have  been  hit  and  are  out  retiun  to  their  teams.  Each 
inning  begins,  therefore,  with  full  teams. 

SCORB.  —  A  score  is  made  for  each  team  for  each  of  the  three 
innings,  and  consists  of  a  count  of  the  playeis  who  have  been  hit 
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(pat  *oiit*^  daring  die  iimmg.  The  team  wins  wMch  at  the  dose 
of  the  three  inmngs  has  the  smallest  score;  that  is,  has  had  the 
smallest  number  of  playos  hit. 

It  adds  mudi  to  the  interest  of  a  game  to  have  the  score  posted 
on  a  bulletin  in  sight  of  the  players.  But  whether  on  a  bulletin 
or  card,  the  accompanying  form  is  desirable. 

lUi  fune  WW  devind  and  derefeped  by  Mr.  WORam  A.  Sledw. 
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Theplayers  are  evenly  divided  into  two  teams.  One  team  takes 
its  place  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  room ;  the  players  of  the  other 
team  scatter  through  the  aisles  or  seats,  which  latter  should  be 
fimed  up  if  possible.  The  outer  team  tries  to  hit  the  inner  team 
with  the  bally  any  player  so  hit  taking  his  place  in  the  outer  team 
and  joining  in  its  play.  The  plajrer  who  remains  longest  in  the 
center  is  considered  to  have  won. 

Only  a  hit  from  a  ball  on  the  fly  counts.  A  hit  from  a  bounce 
does  not  put  a  player  out.  If  a  ball  touches  any  part  of  the  clothing 
or  person,  it  is  considered  a  hit.  If  two  players  are  hit  by  the  same 
throw,  only  the  first  one  hit  is  considered  out.  Players  may  dodge 
the  ball  in  any  way.  The  ball  is  returned  to  the  circle  players  by  a 
tosa  from  one  of  the  inner  team,  should  it  be  out  of  reach  of  any 
player  of  the  circle  team. 

If  desired,  the  hit  players  may  leave  the  game  instead  of 
/>ming  the  outer  circle.  Thb  leaves  the  teams  intact,  and  each 
then  keeps  a  separate  score. 

If  successive  games  be  played,  the  teams  change  places,  the  inner 
[layers  going  to  the  circle,  and  viu  versa.  The  game  may  then  be 
played  in  innings  if  de^red,  each  team  to  be  given  three  minutes 
in  the  drde.  One  point  is  then  scored  against  a  team  while  in 
the  center  for  every  player  hit,  and  the  team  wins  which  has  the 
maUest  woom  at  the  end. 
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i4to  toofayen. 

Gymnasium;  ftaypmrni. 

a  basket  batts. 

ThiiguiieboiMoftbecoaqHitifi^bwtawUdialMgBBBiBlitf  at  pltf 
en  maj  be  kept  tcthdy  cngiged  Kt  the  tame  time.  The  game  woa  developa] 
bj  Mias  CanHae  U.  WaOaMoa  of  New  Yoik  Ci^,  through  whoae  kindnm 
it  Is  here  fftea.  There  are  pncticalljr  two  gunci  (pang  on  at  once,  in  whkb 
each  player  pattldpatea  ra  ntatlaii. 

OROCHD. — The  groinul  for  this  gajne  should  be  outlined  in  i 

square  measuring  about  for^  by  lorty  feet  In  each  comer  is 
marked  a  small  goal,  the  two  goals  at  one  end  belonging  to  one 
team,  say  the  Blues,  and  the  two  goals  at  the  other  end  belonging  to 
the  opposing,  or  Red,  team.  Near  the  center  are  marked  two  small 
circular  goals  for  the  throwers  of  the  different  teams-  The  thrower 
for  the  Red  team  stands  in  the  center  goal  farthest  removed  from 
the  red  comers ;  the  thrower  for  the  Blue  team  in  the  goal  farthest 
removed  from  the  Blue  comers. 

Two  basket  balls  are  needed  for  the  game. 

TEAHS.  —  Any  number  of  players,  bom  fourteen  to  one  hundred, 
may  play.  These  are  dinded  into  two  teams.  While  it  is  advis. 
able  to  have  the  two  teams  even  in  numbers,  an  odd  player  may  be 
asdgned  to  either  team. 

Each  team  chooses  its  own  captain.  Each  captain  selects  two 
goal  keepers,  players  who  can  jump  and  catch  well  bong  best 
for  this  portion.  These  two  goal  keepers  are  assigned  to  goals 
at  the  same  end  of  the  ground,  each  being  guarded  by  guards 
from  the  opposite  team.  If  desired,  a  halt  may  be  called  dur- 
ing the  game,  and  the  goal  keepers  changed  for  others  desig- 
nated by  the  captain.  This  is  sometimes  desirable  to  rest 
players  filling  this  arduous  position,  and  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  among  the  players  opportunities  for  this 
kind  of  play. 

The  remaning  players  ore  guards,  and  are  di>qded  by  the  captain 
into  two  parties,  one  for  each  of  the  opponents'  comer  goals.  The 
following  method  has  been  found  to  work  quickly  and  wdl  for  this 
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nmnbecs  are  sent  Id  goaid 
Id  goaid  didodiar  god. 


xtp  bs  puijss  md  mmiMn  um^ 
for  himselL    Those  having  odd 
goal,  and  dxse  having  even  numbeia 
Eadi  goaid  shoiikl  remember  well  his 
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mmiber,  as  there  k  a  constant  rotation  of  players  aooonfing  to 
number. 

OB JBCTS  OF  QAMB. — The  first  object  of  the  game  b  for  a  thrower 
on  the  center  base  to  throw  a  ball  to  one  of  the  comer  goal  men  of 
hisownteam;  each  baD  so  caught  by  the  goal  keeper  scores.  One 
veiy  distinctive  feature  of  this  game  is  the  fact  that  each  guard 
beoomesy  in  turn,  thrower  for  hb  team. 

Another  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  guards  to  prevent  the  corner 
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goal  men  from  catching  the  ball.  Tlus  is  not  only  for  defcnnvt 
play,  to  prevent  the  opponents  from  scoring,  but  has  a  positive 
value,  there  bang  a  separate  guard  score,  each  ball  that  a  guanf 
catches  and  holds  scoring  for  his  team.  This  scoring  for  catchn 
by  the  guards  has  the  advantage  of  calling  for  especially  active 
work  from  the  guards,  with  much  jumping  in  it,  and  leads  to  skillful 
play  for  catching  the  ball  so  as  to  hold  it  instead  of  merely 
touching  it 

START.  — The  game  starts  with  Number  One  of  each  team  in  hii 
respective  throwing  base  in  the  center,  the  guards  being  disposed  in 
one  or  two  ranks  around  the  goals  the^  are  to  guard.  Each  center 
baseman  holds  a  ball,  which  he  puts  in  play  at  the  referee's  whistle, 
or  other  signal,  by  throwing  to  one  of  the  comer  go»l  keepers  of  hb 
team. 

Each  guard,  as  he  becomes  thrower,  throws  only  to  the  comer  on  his 
side  of  the  field.  For  instance,  the  guards  bearing  odd  numbers  beii^ 
on  the  right  side  of  the  field,  when  player  Number  One  throws  from 
the  center  base,  he  will  throw  to  the  comer  man  on  the  right. 
Similarly,  when  player  Number  Two  takes  his  turn  at  the  throwing 
base,  he  will  throw  to  the  comer  goal  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
field,  as  his  party  of  guards  are  stationed  at  the  left-hand  side. 

RULES  AHD  POMTS  OF  PLAT.  —  The  game  opens  with  guard 
Number  One  in  the  center  base,  ready  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  comer. 
Each  thrower  has  but  one  throw  at  a  turn,  whether  it  be  successful 
or  not.  Immediately  that  a  thrower  has  tossed  the  ball,  he  steps 
back  to  his  place  among  the  guards,  and  the  guard  bearing  the  next 
number  steps  into  the  throwing  base.  The  players  must  keep  their 
own  watch  for  turns  to  do  this,  and  each  should  therefore  observe 
at  the  opening  of  the  game  which  guard  bears  the  number  next 
before  his.  This  will  be  a  player  in  the  opposite  division  of  guards 
of  his  team,  as  the  odd  numbers  are  guarding  one  comer  and  the 
even  numbers  another. 

When  each  player  of  a  team  has  thrown  from  a  center  base,  the 
numbers  begin  over  again  in  regular  rotation.  Thus,  if  Number 
Sixteen  be  the  last  thrower,  Number  One  follows  him. 

Whoever  catches  a  ball  thrown  to  a  comer,  whether  it  be  the 
comer  goal  keeper  or  one  of  the  guards  surrounding  him,  throws 
the  ball  immediately  back  to  the  center  base,  supposedly  to  the 
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mat  pl^cr,  wbo  should  have  stqpped  at  once  to  the  base  when 
Ae  pienoiis  thrower  left  it.  Should  this  next  player  not  have 
readied  the  center  base  in  time  to  catch  the  ball,  he  picks  up  the 
ban  and  throws  it  to  the  proper  goal  keeper;  but  it  behoo\'es  a 
plajcr  to  be  at  the  center  base  in  time  to  catch  a  ball  returned 
from  a  comer,  because  every  such  catch  scores* 

A  ban  caught  on  the  center  base  is,  of  course,  a  return  baU  from 
the  comer  to  which  a  predecessor  threw  it,  and  must  be  a  fair 
throw,  whether  sent  by  one  of  the  opponents'  guards  or  his  own  goal 


It  may  make  clearer  the  rotation  of  the  play  to  illustrate  as  follows : 
The  game  opens  with  Number  One  ready  on  the  center  base  belong- 
ing to  his  team.  His  group  of  guards,  that  is,  those  bearing  the 
odd  numbers,  are  guarding  the  comer  behind  him  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  field.  He  therefore  throws  the  ball  on  the  referee's  signal 
to  the  comer  goal  keeper  for  his  team  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ground  on  the  right-hand  side.  Immediately  that  he  has  thrown 
the  baU,  he  steps  back  among  his  group  of  guards  bearing  the  odd 
numbers,  and  Number  Two  of  his  team,  who  belongs  to  the  group 
of  guards  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  field,  steps  forward  at  once  to 
the  center  base.  Meanwhile,  the  ball  may  have  been  caught  by  the 
goal  keeper  to  whom  it  was  thrown,  or  by  one  of  the  guards  surround- 
ing him.  It  is  at  once  tossed  back  to  the  center  base  from  which  it 
came,  and  Number  Two  guard  should  be  there  to  catch  it. 

Number  Two  then  throws  the  ball  to  the  goal  keeper  for  his  team 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ground.  Whoever  catches  it  at  once 
throws  it  back  to  the  same  throwing  base,  and  Number  Three 
should  be  there  to  receive  it,  Number  T^o  having  returned  to  the 
tanks  of  his  guards.  So  the  game  goes  en.  the  guards  each  taking 
a  turn  at  the  throwing  base,  and  each  throwing  the  ball  to  the 
comer  goal  keeper  on  his  side  of  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  sort  of  game  is  being  played  by  the  opposite 
team,  two  balls  being  in  play  at  once,  and  each  guard  taking  part 
fai  each  game  for  each  team,  according  as  he  is  guard  around  an 
i^pponent's  comer  goal  or  a  thrower  from  the  center  base  to  his  own 
goal  men. 

Each  goal  keeper  and  thrower  must  keep  one  foot  in  his  goal  or 
base.    It  is  thus  permissible  for  a  goal  keeper  to  step  out  of 
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ocnine  the  best  Idbvl  of  a  duow  to  a  goal  luqMT  is  a  h^ 

that  win  go  over  tiie  beads  of  tiie  goaids  ud  fidl  ivttfaia  his  gosL 

No  guard  oiay  step  within  the  goal  he  guaids. 

^.^olation  of  the  rules  about  overateppii^  tenitocy  consfltntas  r 
feul,  and  scores  for  the  opposing  team. 

Veiy  alert  and  rapid  play  is  needed  to  maloa  tfds  game  a  aQOoesk 
As  one  team  (Blues)  mayp^ybster  than  the  other  (Reds),  it  is  not 
necessary  that  Nuniber  Six  of  tiie  Red  team  and  Number  Six  ol 
the  Blue  team,  for  examid^  should  be  on  tiie  center  tiuDwiog 
bases  at  the  same  dme*  The  two  flunea  flo  on  indeoendendf  d 
each  other. 

ffOULS.— The  ovetslepping  of  boimdaiiaa  in  wagis  not  aloMd 
by  the  rules  score  one  for  the  opponents. 

SCORE. — A  goal  keeper  scores  one  point  for  his  team  every  time 
that  he  catches  a  ball  which  has  not  been  touched  by  one  of  the 
guards  around  his  goaL  A  ball  caught  by  a  goal  keeper  after 
being  touched  by  a  guard  does  not  score. 

In  addition  to  the  score  made  by  goal  keepers,  a  guards'  score  is 
kept,  each  player  counting  the  number  of  balls  he  catches  and  holds, 
no  matter  where  he  be  standing,  whether  in  his  position  as  guard 
or  in  the  center  base  from  which  he  is  to  be  thrower  Such  a  catch 
by  a  p*iard  scores  one  point,  the  guards  reporting  their  pdnts  at 
the  end  of  the  game.  Touching  the  ball  does  not  score  under  any 
circumstances*    It  must  be  caught  and  hekl. 

Fouls  score  for  opponents,  as  stated  under  '*  Fouls.  ^* 

The  score  for  the  game  for  either  side  is  the  sum  of  aH  of  the  balla 
caught,  according  to  the  above  rules,  by  the  goal  keepers  and  guards 
on  that  side.  The  game  is  usually  [dayed  on  time  limits  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

For  experienced  players,  scoring  by  guards  may  be  omitted  if 
desired.  The  particular  object  of  tiiis  feature  is  to  encourage 
guards  to  expert  work  in  catching  the  baH^  instead  of  merefy 
Interfering. 

DOUBLE  DODGEBALL 
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BasktttaB;  votteybaU. 

Hob  is  one  af  the  most  interestiiig  games  for  playas  begbudng 
to  cuo  far  team  work.  The  writer  has  known  some  boys  to  play 
did  game  peiBStently  for  several  seasons  in  succession. 

AMMUUft. — A  court  measuring  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length 
bjtwcnty  toduity  in  width  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  forming 
two  oointai  each  of  which 
•faoold  be  a  Bttle  wider  than 
it  ii  loog.  A  goal  about  two 
by  fanr  feet  is  marked  in  the 
center  rear  of  each  court* 
iritfuD  the  boundary  lines. 
K  CsciKtates  the  game  if  the 
cad  of  each  court  may  be  a 
waD  or  fence,  and  thus  make 
tort  of  a  backstop  behind  the 
goal 

Each  court  has  bases 
marked  at  even  distances 
over  its  surface,  wherein  the 
different  players  stand. 
These  maybe  marked  simply 
as  a  cross  for  a  footmark,  or 
m  small  drde  or  square. 
There  is  no  particular 
arrangement  for  these,  the 
only  object  being  to  scatter 
die  players,  no   mass  play  being  allowed  in  the  game. 

FLAYERS.  —  The  players,  of  no  stipulated  number,  are  divided 
into  two  equal  teams.  Each  team  appoints  a  captain,  who  stands  at 
the  middk  of  the  dividing  line  and  is  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  his  team;  a  goal  guard,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  ball  from  the 
goal  and  who  stands  in  the  goal;  and  from  six  ta  twelve  playerv 
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each  as^gned  a  certain  spot  marked  as  his  tenltaiy  a 
he  may  not  move  more  than  two  feet 

OB JBCT  OF  OAMB.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  tfarovr  the  ban 
into  the  opponents'  goal. 

START. — The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  placed  on  the  ground  at 
the  center  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  captains.  Atasignal 
from  an  umpire,  each  captain  hits  the  baD  with  his  fist  The  ball  is 
thereafter  kept  moving  rapidly  back  and  forth  from  one  court  to  the 
other,  hit  always  with  the  fist  After  bemg  caught  or  otherwise 
stopped,  it  should  be  bounced  or  thrown  from  one  hand  and  hit  with 
the  fist. 

RULES.  —  No  player  may  mo ve  more  than  two  feet  from  the  base 
assigned  him.  At  no  time  may  players  do  mass  work.  Whenever 
a  goal  is  made,  the  ball  is  again  started  from  the  center  by  the  two 
captains.  The  goal  guard  may  not  step  out  of  the  goal,  even 
with  one  foot    The  ball  must  always  be  hit  with  the  dosed  fist. 

FOULS.  —  It  is  a  foul  to  kick  the  ball;  to  hold  it;  to  throw  it 
with  both  hands  or  in  any  way  except  by  batting  with  the  closed 
fist;  it  is  a  foul  to  cross  the  dividing  line.  Each  foul  scores  one 
point  for  the  opposing  team. 

SCORE.  —  Whenever  a  ball  touches  the  ground  inside  of  a  goal,  it 
scores  two  for  the  batting  side.  Fouls  count  for  the  opposing  side, 
as  above  stated.  The  game  is  played  in  three  rounds  of  fifteen 
minutes  each,  with  a  rest  of  five  minutes  between.  The  teams 
change  courts  for  successive  rounds.  The  team  wins  which  has 
tiie  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  third  round 

EMPEROR  BALL    {Sec  Captain  BaU^JV) 

END  BALL    (Sec  Appendix) 

FIST  BALL 

6  to  30  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 
Volley  ball;  basket  ball;  gas  ball. 

This  game  b  very  similar  to  Volley  Ball,  but  differs  from  that  game  b  tte 
fact  that  the  ball  is  hit  with  the  fist  instead  of  the  open  hand;  that  the  baD  maj 
bound  on  the  ground;  and  that  the  ^eiv&tai  tvilea  are  simpler.    For  laige  num 
bers  two  bells  may  be  used,  as  dtacr^)^  ^V  ^^  tscA. 
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OBOOID.  —  The  ground  should  be>  if  possible,  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  siztjr  feet  wide,  with  clearly  defined  boundaries.  Across 
the  center  of  die  ground  arope  or  cord  is  stretched,  head  high,  which 
divides  the  ground  into  two  equal  courts.  If  desired,  each  court 
may  be  divided  into  small  squares,  one  for  each  player,  to  prevent 
mass  play. 

FULTBRS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams,  each 
of  which  scatters  promiscuously  over  the  court  unless  assigned  to 
squares  as  described  above.  The  players  in  each  team  should  be 
numbered  consecutively  to  facilitate  rotation  in  serving.  One  officer 
will  be  needed  to  act  as  umpire  and  scorer. 

OBJECT  OF  OAMB.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball 
badL  and  forUx  across  the  stretched  cord,  striking  it  only  with  the 
fist  The  game  is  defensive;  that  is,  the  scoring  is  done  by  one 
party  when  the  opponents  fail  to  return  the  ball  or  to  keep  it 
properly  in  play. 

8TABT. — The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a  regular  serve  at  the  opening 
of  the  game,  after  each  point  scored,  and  after  going  out  of  play. 
The  plajrers  take  turns  in  serving  for  their  team,  being  num- 
bered before  the  game  opens.  The  sides  alternate  in  serving  after 
a  score. 

The  player  who  serves  the  ball  should  stand  at  a  central  point 
ten  feet  from  the  dividing  line,  and  may  serve  the  ball  in  two  ways. 
He  may  bound  it  and  bat  it  with  the  fist  over  into  the  opponents' 
court,  or  he  may  hold  it  above  his  head,  let  go  of  it,  and  as  it  falls 
serve  it  with  his  fist  The  ball  must  go  over  the  line  to  be  in  play. 
Should  a  server  fail  in  this,  the  ball  must  be  handed  to  the  opposite 
side,  which  then  has  a  trial  After  a  ball  has  otherwise  gone  out 
of  play,  it  is  served  anew  by  the  side  responsible  for  the  faflure. 

RULRS  AHD  POINTS  OF  PLAY.—  The  ball  must  cross  into  the 
opponents'  court  above  the  cord  to  score  or  be  properly  in  play. 

A  ball  to  score  its  highest  (two  points)  must  be  returned  after 
a  serve  without  bounding,  although  any  number  of  players  may 
hit  it  or  keep  it  in  the  air  before  sending  it  back  over  the  line. 
A  ball  may  bound  once  before  being  returned  and  score  less  (one 
point).  It  is  out  of  play  if  it  bounds  twice  without  being  hit  between 
tilie  bounds. 

Sevcnl  methods  oi  play  are  permissible^  but  the  rule  is  invariably 
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fliat  fhe  ImU  must  alwa]^  be  hit  wi&  the  closed  fist,  and  alwE]^  fi^ 
underneath,  except  for  sending  it  acrau  the  line.  It  must  resdx  the 
opponents'  court  from  a  blow  and  not  from  a  bound.  Either  fist 
may  be  used  m  striking  a  ball,  but  never  both  at  once.  Aplayermay 
<<  dribUe"  the  ball  in  the  air  before  batting  it  over  the  line  to  the 
opponents ;  that  is,  he  may  keep  it  in  the  air  by  hitting  it  from  under- 
neath with  his  closed  fist  (" nursing"  it)  until  he  is  prepared  to  bat  it 
with  his  fist  A  ball  hit  with  the  forearm  is  omsidered  properly  in 
play  except  for  a  service.  Several  players  on  one  side  may  play  on 
the  ball  before  sending  it  into  the  opponents'  court  In  doing  this 
the  ball  may  bounce  once  after  every  time  it  is  hit  with  the  fist 

Aball  is  out  of  play  (i)  when  it  passes  under  the  line  or  touches 
the  line;  (a)  when  it  touches  the  ground  twice  in  succession  with- 
out being  hit  between  the  bounds;  (3)  when  it  touches  the  ground 
outside  the  boundaries  from  a  blow;  (4)  when  it  bounds  out  of  boun- 
daries. Whenever  a  ball  is  put  out  of  play  in  these  ways,  it  is  sent 
back  to  the  side  responsible  for  the  failure,  and  they  must  put  it  in 
play  again. 

Whenever  a  side  scores  a  point,  the  ball  must  again  be  put  into 
play  with  a  regular  serve,  the  sides  taking  tiuns  in  this,  and  each 
player  on  a  side  serving  in  tiun. 

SCORB.  —  The  score  is  made  by  both  sides  and  is  for  return- 
ing the  ball.  If  returned  to  the  opponents  without  touching  the 
ground,  it  counts  two  points  for  those  returning  it.  A  ball  which 
touches  the  groimd  once  before  being  hit  back  over  the  line  scores 
one  point    The  game  consists  of  twenty-five  points. 

After  each  game  the  two  sides  exchange  courts. 

FOR  LARGE  NUMBERS  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  two  or  more 
balls  in  play  at  once.  They  are  served  simultaneously  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  ground,  at  the  opening  of  the  game.  There 
should  be  one  score  keeper  for  each  ball. 

FOR  THE  PARLOR— This  game  may  be  played  in  the  parlor  with 
a  light  gas  ball  measuring  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  or  with  a 
child's  gas  balloon.  The  same  rules  apply  as  in  other  forms  of  the 
game. 
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FOOTBALL  TAG 

fm soar  mare  flayers. 

Playgratmd;  gynmasinm. 

PooibaO. 

Each  of  the  plajrers  has  three  points  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  The  plajrers  are  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  ground 
or  gymnasium.  One  player,  who  is  It,  has  a  football  which 
he  kicks  lightly  toward  any  other  player,  the  idea  being  to  tag 
uane  other  by  mere  touch  of  the  ball  Any  one  so  touched  or 
tagged  by  the  ball  loses  one  of  the  three  points  with  which  he 
started,  and  also  becomes  It,  trying  in  turn  to  kick  the  ball  so  it 
will  tag  one  of  his  fellows.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
moving  about  of  p  vyers  to  evade  the  ball  The  latter  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  hands,  nor  may  it  be  kicked  higher  than  the 
chests  of  the  players.  Any  one  infringing  these  rules  loses  one  point 
for  each  c^ense,  and  remains  It  until  he  successfully  tags  some  one 
according  to  rules.  Any  player  who  loses  his  three  points  is  out 
of  the  game,  and  the  player  wins  who  remains  longest  in  the  field 

HAND  BALL  DRILL 

(Preliminaiy  Ball) 

I  to  100  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium^ 
Hand  ball;  bean  bags. 

When  little  children  first  begin  to  handle  a  ball  the  riae  of  an  otdnaiy 
hand  ball,  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  tossing  and  catching  is  not  altogether 
casf .  Ezperience  with  such  children  has  shown  that  some  preliminary  drill 
is  Teiy  deniable  as  a  preparation  for  Jie  ball  fiSEunes.  This  drill  may  itself 
be  done  in  the  play  spirit  and  made  very  interesting. 

The  various  movements  described  may  be  general  (by  the  class  In  uniean) 
in  time  to  music  or  counting ;  or  they  may  be  done  hidrridually  or  with 
paitneiB  as  indicated,  irrespectiye  oi  the  time  in  which  other  individuals  or 
pattners  are  working 

In  the  latter  method  the  play  may  be  competitive,  the  pupils  counung 
tiie  number  oi  times  in  idiich  they  bound  or  toss  or  catdi  without  missing, 
the  one  reaching  the  highest  number  winning. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  drill  seeks  to  cultivate  equal  skill  of  bodi  hands 
This  ii  veij  desnahle  in  many  games  and  should  be  done  aside  Cram  aof 
af  totte  mine  of  amhJAKitdrily* 


{So  BaD  GaiMt 

L  HAND  BALL  DRILL  (BLBBfKNTART) 


INDIVmnAL  RAT 

1.  Bound,  and  catch  widi  lx>fli  hands,  pahns  «^«wiit 

2.  Bound,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (p^U  thai  left)^  pafaa 
upward. 

3.  Bound,  hit  to  rebound  once,  and  catch  widi  one  hand  Cr|g^ 
then  left),  pakn  upward. 

4.  Boimd,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (rig^t,  then  left),  die  pahn 
iawmvard  in  catching  (''dog  snack")* 

5.  Bound,  hit  to  rebound  twio^ormofetimes^  and  catch  with  one 
hand  (right,  then  left). 

WITH  PARTMESS 

(If  there  be  many  playeis  they  may  stand  fa  long  ranks  fiidng  each  odier 
for  these  drills,  or  in  separate  couples  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  ground. 
In  either  case  they  should  begin  with  a  comparatively  short  distance^  say  of 
three  feet,  between  partners,  and  gradually  increase  the  distance.) 

I.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  both  hands. 
3.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  dien 
left),  palm  upward, 

3.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  then 
left),  palm  daivnward. 

4.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  return  ball  by  hitting  it  for  a 
rebound  without  catching  it  This  may  be  kept  up  between  die 
two  indefinitely. 

B.  Tossno 

IMDIVIDnAL  FLAT 

I.  Toss,  and  catch  ball  with  both  hands. 

a.  Toss,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm  upward, 
3.  Toss,  and  hit  it  to  ietos&  mtk^&^k  ^th^utcatehin^ Cng^t  bandf 
then  left),  palm  li^word. 


Ban  Ganm  jSt 


1.  Toss  ban  to  pftrtner,  who  will  catdi  with  both  hinds. 

2.  Toss  ban  to  partner,  who  wiU  catdi  with  one  hand  (ri|^^ 
dien  left),  palm  upward. 

3.  Toss  ban  to  partner,  who  wiU  catch  with  one  hand  (rig^t 
dien  kftX  pahn  outward  Cdog  snack")- 

a  BOUnXIHG  AOAIBST  WALL 
IHIHVIDUAL  PLAT 

1.  Throw  batt  upward  agamst  a  wall,  aUow  it  to  bound  once,  and 
catch  with  both  hands. 

2.  Throw  ball  against  wall,  bound  once,  and  catch  with  one  hand 
(ri|^t,  then  left),  palm  upward. 

3.  Throwagainstwall,boundonce,andcatchwithoQehand (right, 
then  left),  palm  downward. 

4.  Throw  against  wall  and  catch  without  bounding  on  the  ground 
with  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm  upward. 

5.  Throw,  and  catch  without  bounding  on  ground,  with  one  hand 
(right,  then  left),  palm  outward. 

WITH  PAATNESS 

1.  Repeat  the  above  throws  agiunst  the  wan,  the  partner  catching 
in  each  case  as  designated  in  the  list 

n.  HAND  BALL  DRILL  (ADVANCED) 

A.  T06saia 

INDIVIDnAL  PLAT 

X.  Toss  or  throw  the  baU  straight  upward  as  high  as  possible; 
catch  it  in  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  with  palm  upward. 

2.  Toss  or  throw  the  ball  straight  upward  as  high  as  possible ; 
catch  it  in  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm  outward  (''  dog  snack  '')• 

3.  Hold  out  one  arm,  say  the  left,  straight  in  front  at  shoulder 
levd;  holding  the  ball  in  the  right  hand,  swing  the  right  arm  out* 
ward  in  a  fuU  circle;  toss  the  ball  upward  from  under  the  out* 
stretched  arm,  and  catch  with  the  hand  that  threw,  palm  outward. 

4.  Repeat  this  throwing  with  the  \eh\\axid|\tfi^A^s^^s^^^T^^ 
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5.  Ton  the  bill  ddewtyi  over  one's  own  hnd,  and  catdi  OB  tti 
of^MBite  ftidb  Hiia  m  done  as  follows:  Hokliiig  the  ball  in  the 
r^t  hand,  swing  the  li^t  aim  out  sideways,  and  frcon  about 
shoulder  level  teas  the  ball  over  the  head  toward  the  left  aide: 
Catch  it  on  the  left  side  near  shoulder  levd  with  the  left  hand,  paha 
upward  or  outward. 

6.  Revcrae,toeahg  from  fee  left  hand  and  catchhigwtfli  the  rij^t 

7.  Toss  die  ball  under  die  upraised  knee  aa  fcdlows:  Hid- 
ing tibe  ball  in  the  ri^t  hand,  rabe  the  right  knee  upward, 
bent  at  an  an^e,  swing  the  ri^t  aim  in  circle  outwaid,  and  toss  the 
ball  upward  from  under  the  knee;  that  is,  from  the  mner  side  of  the 
leg;  catch  with  the  hand  that  threw,  pabn  outward.  Repeat  with 
the  left  hand  and  knee. 

S.  Throw  the  ball  upward  behind  the  back,  so  that  it  comes 
forward  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  follows :  Holding  the  ball  in 
the  right  hand,  c^e  the  right  arm  outward,  bend  the  aim 
behind  the  back,  toss  the  ball  upward  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
cateh  it  over  the  head  or  in  front  with  the  hand  that  threw,  pahn 
outward.  Reverse,  using  the  left  arm  and  throwing  ovn  the  right 
shoulder.  When  this  is  first  tried  the  ball  may  not  be  thrown 
very  high  or  very  well  as  to  direction;  but  it  is  a  fascmating  throw 
to  practice  and  may  soon  be  done  with  a  high  toss  and  v^  accu* 
rately. 

HAND  FOOTBALL 

xo  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gyrmKumm. 
Basket  baU. 

OROnKD. — The  ground  should  be  malted  off  wifli  boundary  lines, 
which  should  mdose  a  space  at  least  fif^  feet  long  by  twoity  or 
twenty-five  wide.  For  expert  players  a  much  larger  ground  b  desir- 
able. Ten  feet  from  the  rear  boundary  line  at  either  end  of  the 
field,  another  line  is  drawn,  on  which  the  players  line  up. 

PLATERS. —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams,  each 
of  which  selects  a  kicker  for  the  ball  There  should  also  be  one 
leader  who  serves  for  &e  t«o  \eaiQ&.  Tcvt  VeJux  Ick  each  team 
stands  five  feet  w^ijh'm  Vis.  \aa.  dl  tiaa  9XK!&&'nlKmNraI%^3»&.^& 


center,  and  shocdd  be  halfway  between  the  two  side  boundary 
lines.  The  rest  of  the  players  f <»:  each  team  line  up  on  the  line 
previously  designated  f <»:  diat  purpose.  The  leader  stands  at  one 
side  of  the  fidd  near  a  boundary  line. 

OBJECT. — The  object  of  the  game  is  to  kkk  the  ball  over  Am 
beads  of  the  opposing  team. 


Uamd  FoonALL 

R4BT.  —The  leader  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  throwing  it  so  it 
will  touch  the  ground  between  the  two  kickers.  Both  kickers 
at  once  run  for  the  ball  and  try  to  kick  it  over  the  heads  of  their 
opponents. 

RUIS8  AND  POIHTS  OF  PLAT.  —  The  players  on  the  line-up  may 
intercept  the  ball  only  with  their  hands^  They  may  not  grasp  or 
kick  Ae  ban,  but  mady  bat  it  with  the  hands.  At  no  time  may 
tbtfrlcAve  their  places  on  the  Une. 


]8(  Ban 

SCOIZ.—  A  poba  b  scored  vlunever  a  \kket  ■ucceedi  fai  send- 
ing the  ball  beyood  his  opponents'  line-up.  Flayen  tlien  ^-^hangi 
fields  ftK*  the  next  round.    Ten  points  win  the  game; 

HOME  RUN 

nttt  Sofiaytn. 

Schoolroom. 

Gas  baits  orbeomhagl. 

Arrange  Qxe  playen  so  &at  all  the  tows  are  filled  and  die  aaiH 
number  in  each  row.  No.  i  la  each  row  has  a  bean  bag  or  ball, 
and  at  the  word  "  Start  I"  stands  and  throws  the  bag  or  ball  to  Na  3, 
who  also  stands  at  die  word  "Start"  No.  3  throws  it  back  to  No.  i 
and  sits  down  while  Na  i  throws  the  ball  to  Na  3,  who  stands  up 
as  soon  as  No.  2  is  seated.  No.  3  throws  it  back  to  Na  i  and  the 
game  continues  untO  No.  i  has  thrown  the  ball  to  the  last  player  ia 
the  row.  When  No.  i  receives  the  ball  from  the  last  player,  he 
lays  it  down  on  the  desk  and  runs  to  the  seat  of  the  last  player,  while 
all  players  move  up  toward  the  front  one  seat.  No.  2  in  the  row  then 
becomes  No.  i,  and  tosses  the  ball  as  his  predecessor  did.  The 
game  continues  tmtil  the  original  No.  i  reaches  his  original  place 
and  calls  "Home  run  I"  thus  scoring  a  point  tac  his  row  and  starts 
again.  The  row  scoring  the  most  points  during  fifteen  minutes 
becomes  the  winno'. 

Thii  game  was  ori^nated  bj  M!n  Amy  A.  Young  of  Clevelisd,  Ohio,  and 
was  submitted  in  a  competition  for  acboohoom  game*  conducted  hj  the  Gitta* 
Branch  of  the  Public  Schoola  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  in  1906.  Thii 
jame  was  one  that  received  honorable  mention,  and  is  hen  published  by  the 
kind  pennissioD  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Measn.  A.  G. 
Spalding  It  Brotben,  who  publish  the  handbook  In  whidt  Cbe  g^mt  fial 
appeared. 

USE  BALL 

to  to  60  or  mor*  ftayen. 

Schoolroom. 

Gas  balls;  bean  bagt. 

For  this  game  a  tine  should  be  drawn  on  the  floor  across  Afl 
front  of  the  schoolroom,  a  short  distance  in  &ont  of  the  blackboard. 
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One  piqrcr  from  each  row  of  seats  takes  Us  place  todng  this 
line.  Anotlier  line  is  drawn  at  the  front  of  each  aisle  even  with 
the  edge  of  the  front  desks.  The  game  c(»isists  in  a  tossing  of  the 
ball  from  the  leader  on  the  forward  line  to  different  players,  who 
take  their  places  in  turn  on  the  line  at  the  head  of  the  aisle.  Each 
row  of  seats  should  omtain  an  even  number  of  players,  as  the  differ* 
cnt  lines  cmnpete  with  each  other. 

The  first  players  in  the  rows  rise  from  their  seats  on  a  pven 
signal,  toe  the  line  at  the  head  of  their  aisle,  and  catch  the  ball, 
which  should  be  tossed  to  them  immediately  by  the  leader  who 
stands  opposite.  This  plajrer  quickly  returns  the  ball  to  the  leader 
by  means  of  another  toss,  and  sits  down  at  once.  His  sitting  is  a 
signal  tor  the  player  next  behind  him  to  run  forward  to  the  line, 
catch  the  ball  from  the  leader,  toss  it  back  to  the  leader,  and  reseat 
himsdi  This  omtinues  until  every  player  in  the  line  has  caught 
and  returned  the  ball,  when  the  leader  should  return  to  his  seat 
and  hold  the  ball  up  at  arm's  length,  as  a  signal  that  his  line  has 
fhiishfd.    The  line  wins  whose  leader  is  the  first  to  do  this. 

For  a  more  ad  vanced  f  orm  of  this  game,  see  ff  rai^  Run. 

LINE  CLUB  BOWLS  (DOUBLE) 
(See  abo  Lim  Cltib  Bimis (Single);  Center  Onb  Bomb;  CwcUCUbBmM^ 

2  to  60  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Hand  baU;  bean  bag;  Indian  dubs. 

Tbis  game  is  like  Smgfe  Gub  Bowls,  except  Oat  the  6b}ect  of  the  pby  h 
tQ  psfli  the  ban  or  bean  bag  between  a  pair  of  upii^  Indian  dubs,  instead 
of  trying  to  knock  oot  over. 

If  there  be  a  few  players,  one  pair  of  clubs  is  set  up  for  each 
player,  with  an  interval  between  them  two  inches  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball  that  is  used.  At  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from 
the  dubs  a  line  is  drawn  on  which  the  players  stand  to  throw.  The 
players  slide  the  bag  over  the  floor  or  roll  the  ball;  all  play  at  once, 
each  player  scoring  one  if  his  ball  or  bag  goes  between  the  dubs 
without  knocking  tfiem  over.  The  dubs  are  then  put  in  order  if 
disjdaced,  the  balls  or  bags  gathered  up,  and  the  pliers  return  to 
the  starting  line  and  bowl  again. 

ac 


lfi6  Ban  Games 

The  player  wios  who  first  scores  twenty-five  or  fifty,  as  may  be 
determined  before  the  game  opens. 

Where  there  is  a  large  nimiber  of  players,  the  same  form  of  play 
is  used  with  the  players  in  relay  formation ;  that  is,  they  should  be 
divided  into  groups  of  equal  numbers,  each  group  lining  up  in  single 
file  before  the  starting  line,  and  each  member  of  the  group  bowling 
in  turn. 

The  group  or  team  with  the  highest  score  when  all  have  bowled 
wins. 

LINE  CLUB  BOWLS  (SINGLE) 

(See  aho  Im#  Qub  Bawls  (DaMe);  Cetikr  CM  Bcwls;  CinU  CUb  BowU.) 

2  to  60  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Basket  ball;  hand  baU;  bean  bag;  Indian  dub. 

This  game  differs  from  Double  Club  Bowb  only  in  the  object  of  the  pla% 
In  Single  Club  Bowls  the  object  is  to  knock  over  one  Indian  club  which  stands 
alone.  In  Double  Club  Bowls  the  object  is  to  bowl  the  ball  or  bean  bag  be* 
tween  two  upright  Indian  clubs  without  knocking  them  over. 

Any  kind  of  ball  or  bean  bag  may  be  used  for  this  game.  If 
there  be  few  players,  one  Indian  dub  is  set  up  for  each  player, 
all  clubs  being  widely  separated  and  on  a  given  line.  At  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  from  this  club  line  a  second  line  is  drawn,  on  which 
the  players  must  stand  to  play.  The  players  all  slide  the  bag  over 
the  floor  or  roll  the  ball,  at  once,  each  player  scoring  one  when  he 
knocks  over  his  Indian  club.  The  dubs  are  then  replaced,  the  balls 
or  bags  gathered  up,  and  the  players  return  to  the  starting  line  and 
bowl  again. 

The  player  wins  who  first  scores  twenty-five  or  fifty,  as  may  be 
determined  before  the  game  opens. 

Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  players,  the  same  form  of 
play  is  used  with  the  players  in  relay  formation;  that  is,  they 
should  be  divided  into  groups  of  equal  numbers,  each  group  lining 
up  in  single  file  before  the  starting  line,  and  each  member  of  a 
group  bowling  in  turn  for  the  club.  After  each  player  has  bowled, 
be  should  replace  the  club  and  bring  back  the  ball  or  bean  bag  to 
the  next  player.    In  this  lotm  oi.  ^'^  ^^aq  Vl*^  \SL^\.\s«5a5^«r^  ^sjl 
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the  different  rows  to  throw  simultaneously,  unless  that  be  desired 
as  a  question  of  order  or  to  facilitate  the  scoring.  The  row  or  team 
which  makes  the  l^ghest  score  wins. 


UNE  ZIGZAG 

(See  Zigtag  Games.) 

MOUNT  BALL 

to  to  too  ftayers. 

Playground;  gymnasmm. 
BaskabaU;  handball. 

This  !s  a  game  of  ball  played  by  half  of  the  players  while  mounted 
on  the  backs  of  the  other  players.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
players  be  paired  off  so  that  the  two  in  each  pair  should  be  of  nearly 
equal  weight  and  size. 

The  players  form  a  circle  in  pairs.  To  do  this  they^  line  up  two 
abreast,  each  with  his  selected  partner.  This  double  line  then  marches 
in  circle,  halts,  and  faces  inward.  This  will  form  two  concentric  cir- 
cles. There  should  be  considerable  space  between  couples;  in  other 
words,  the  circle  should  be  rather  large  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  players.  It  is  then  decided  by  a  toss-up  or  otherwise 
^diich  of  the  two  circles  shall  first  be  '^ ponies''  and  which  shall 
be  riders.  The  ponies  bend  forward  from  the  hips,  pressing  their 
hands  against  the  knees,  or  thighs  just  above  the  knees.  The 
knees  should  be  stiff,  not  bent  The  backs  are  thus  bent  forward 
and  the  riders  moimt,  straddling  the  shoulders  of  the  players  who 
are  ponies. 

The  ball  is  put  m  play  by  being  tossed  from  any  piayer  to 
another,  and  the  game  consists  on  the  part  of  the  riders  in  trying  to 
keep  the  ball  in  as  active  play  as  possible  in  a  simple  game  of  toss 
and  catch,  and  on  the  part  of  the  ponies  in  trying  to  prevent  the 
catching  of  the  ball  To  do  this  the  ponies  must  grow  restive  and 
turn  around  in  any  way  they  see  fit,  but  must  not  lose  their  gen- 
eral places  in  the  cuxle. 

When  a  rider  fails  to  catch  a  ball,  all  of  the  riders  must  at  once 
^smotmt  and  run  m  any  direction;  tlie  ^oa^  \)doi^i(Qx^\j:^^^T<&s9L 
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who  miiaed  the  hall  pida  up  the  hall  immediatelfy  and  as  socm  n 
he  has  it  calls  ''Haiti''  All  of  the  riders  must  then  stand  stilli 
and  the  player  who  holds  the  ball  tries  to  hit  his  recent  rider.  The 
rider  aimed  at  may  try  to  evade  the  ball  by  stooping  or  jumping^  but 
must  not  otherwise  leave  hb  place  on  the  floor.  Durbg  this  part 
of  the  play  the  other  ponies  remain  in  their  position  in  the  drde, 
so  that  the  one  who  is  throwing  the  ball  will  not  confuse  them  witii 
the  riders.  If  the  player  (pony)  who  throws  the  ball  at  h»  dis* 
mounted  rider  succeeds  in  hitting  him,  all  of  the  ponies  and  riders 
exchange  places,  the  riders  becoming  ponies  and  the  former  ponies 
mounting  them.  If  the  player  aiming  the  ball  at  his  dtsmounted 
rider  does  not  succeed  in  hitting  him,  the  riders  remount  and  the 
game  goes  on  as  before. 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  rider  to  hold  a  ball  at  any  time,  no 
matter  how  difficult  his  position  at  the  moment  may  be ;  he  must 
toss  it  at  once.  It  is  well  to  have  a  leader,  whether  one  of  the 
jplayers  or  not,  who  watches  for  mistakes,  gives  the  commands  to 
mount  and  dismount,  and  announces  misses  and  hits. 

This  game  was  plajred  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  found  in  various  forms 
In  many  countries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  more  atieauous 
games.    When  property  played  it  contains  gxeat  sport 

NINE-COURT  BASKET  BALL 

t  8  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium^ 

Basketball. 

This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  games  that  gives  a  huge  amount  o( 
activity  to  a  laige  number  of  players  playing  at  the  same  time.  The  game  as 
here  given  is  the  invention  of  Miss  Cora  B.  Clark  and  Miss  Caroline  M.  Wollas- 
ton  of  New  York  City,  by  wLose  kind  permission  the  game  is  here  printed.  It 
has  proven  to  be  a  most  popular  and  interesting  game. 

GROUND.  — The  playground  or  court  should  measure  about  forty 
by  forty  feet  in  outside  dimensions,  the  basket  ball  goals  being 
placed  at  the  usual  height  (ten  feet)  on  opposite  sides  of  the  court 
One  basket  belongs  to  each  team.  For  instance,  the  teams  are 
designated  as  Red  and  Blue;  one  basket  belongs  to  theRed  team  and 
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die  odwr  to  tfie  Blue  team.  The  ground  is  tben  furdier  divided 
into  nine  even  squares.  This  may  be  done  in  any  of  the  usual 
lining  meAods  as  described  on  page  301.  The  small  squares 
are  numbered  in  consecutive  order  around  the  outside,  starting 
in  one  comer;  the  ninth  one  is  in  the  center.  When  players 
are  learning  the  game  it  may  be  advisable  to  mark  these  numbers 
on  the  ground,  but  for  players  familiar  with  the  game  this  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

TEAMS.  — While  from  ei^teen  to  sixty  players  may  play  this 
game  at  once,  eighteen  makes  the  best  playing  numbor.    Where 
there  b  a  larger  number  it  may  be  found  best  to  divide  them  into 
two  sets,  each  set  to  play  for 
ten  minutes  and  then  give  place 
to  the  other,  and  so  on  alter- 
natdy. 

Tl^  players  are  divided 
Ato  two  teams,  each  with  a 
gytain.  The  teams  are 
chosen  by  the  following 
method: 

The  players  are  lined  up 
according  to  height  and  either 
by  marching  (one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left)  or  by  num- 
bering off  (the  even  numbers 
stepping  out  ot  the  line)  are 
divided  into  two  files  standing 
side  by  side.  Each  file  constitutes  a  team,  and  each  mem- 
ber  of  a  team  is  paired  off  with  the  opponent  standing  in  the 
file  beskle  him.  By  this  method  the  two  opponents  forming  a 
couple  are  of  practically  equal  height 

The  couples  are  numbered  as  they  pair  off,  the  number  indicating 
to  which  court  they  shall  go  for  the  opening  of  the  game.  Thus, 
couple  Number  One  will  go  to  the  small  court  marked  i,  couple 
Number  Two  to  the  court  marked  2,  etc.  Should  there  be  more 
ttian  nine  couples,  the  tenth  couple  will  go  to  court  number  i,  thi. 
next  couple  to  court  number  2,  etc.  Usually  only  one  or  two 
oouplea  fo  to  each  small  courtt  but  sometimfs  three  <x  four  couplet 
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must  be  so  ass^^ned,  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  ptaTem 
Where  there  are  so  many,  however,  it  will  be  found  best  to  divide 
the  number  mto  halves,  one  half  playing  at  a  time,  as  previously 
mentioned.  Should  there  be  an  odd  player  (without  a  partner), 
he  is  placed  in  the  center  court  (number  nine),  and  remains  there 
throughout  the  game.  A  good  leader,  however,  will  see  that  some 
player  changes  off  with  this  odd  individual  during  the  game. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  court  contains  an  equal  number  of 
players  of  each  team.  Foe  instance,  if  there  be  but  two  players  in 
a  court,  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  Red  team  and  the  other  to  the 
Blue  team.  If  there  be  four  players  in  the  court,  two  of  these  bdong 
to  the  Red  team  and  two  to  the  Blue  team,  etc. 

OBJECTS  OF  THB  GAME. — The  objects  of  the  game  for  each  team 
are,  (i)  to  throw  the  ball  into  its  own  basket;  this  may  be  done  from 
any  court  in  the  diagram ;  and  (2)  to  prevent  the  opponents  from 
putting  the  ball  into  their  basket 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  this  game  is  the  constant 
change  or  progression  in  the  position  of  players,  as  every  time  that 
a  goal  is  made  with  the  ball  the  players  all  move  to  the  next  square 
or  small  court  This  is  done  in  order  to  give  each  player  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  from  all  positions  on  the  field.  This  makes  all-roimd 
players,  and  gives  the  retiring,  less  aggressive  ones  a  fair  share  of  the 
play.  It  also  prevents  certain  players  having  the  most  desirable 
positions  throughout  the  game. 

START.  —  The  game  is  started  by  the  teacher  or  referee  tossing 
the  ball  in  the  air  between  two  opposing  players  in  court  nine, 
each  facing  his  own  basket  Each  player  tries  to  send  the  ball 
toward  his  own  basket,  others  playing  upon  the  ball  immediately. 

RULES  AND  POEfTS  OF  PLAT. — The  ball  may  be  thrown  for  a 
basket  from  any  of  the  courts.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  ball  to  be  passed  to  a  player  in  court  two  to  be  thrown  for 
the  red  basket,  or  to  coiut  six  m  order  to  be  thrown  to  the  blue 
basket,  though  that  may  be  a  desirable  play.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  when  a  player  on  the  Blue  team  u?  standing 
in  one  of  the  courts  farthest  away,  even  in  coiut  two,  it  is  not  usually 
wise  to  throw  to  court  six  by  way  of  the  center  (court  nine),  as  too 
much  massing  of  players  results.  The  Blue  team  player  in  court  two 
will  often  find  it  better  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  player  of  this  team 
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fti  court  one  or  three,  and  so  on  around  the  outer  edge  to  court  six; 
although  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  throwing  the  ball  wherever 
a  player  pleases.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  zigzag  the  path 
of  the  ball,  the  more  open  the  game.  Short  passes  make  a  better 
game  than  long  ones. 

Players  must  remain  in  their  own  small  courts  except  when 
progressing.  It  is  optional,  however,  whether  any  penalty  shall 
be  attached  to  momentary  stepping  over  the  lines  between  small 
courts  in  the  excitement  of  rapid  catching  and  passing.  This 
]>oint  should  be  decided  before  the  game  opens,  and  would  probably 
be  used  only  with  experienced  players.  No  player  may  step  ovsr  the 
outer  boundary  lines,  except  to  get  the  ball  when  it  goes  afield. 
A  throw  for  a  basket  made  with  even  one  foot  outside  of  the  outer 
boundary  lines  is  a  fouL 

Guarding  is  done  by  holding  the  hands  or  arms  over  the 
opponent's  ball  to  hinder  the  aim,  but  neither  the  ball  nor  the 
holder  of  it  may  be  touched.  Only  one  player  is  allowed  to  guard 
a  thrower,  no  matter  how  many  players  may  be  in  the  small  court 
where  the  thrower  stands.  The  two  opponents  who  first  pair  off  at 
the  opening  of  the  game  when  places  are  assigned,  act  thereafter  as 
guards  one  to  the  other,  no  other  players  being  allowed  to  fill  that 
office. 

When  two  players  have  possession  of  a  ball,  the  one  who  touched 
it  first  has  the  right  to  it  If  this  cannot  be  decided  instantly,  the 
ball  is  thrown  up  between  them  as  at  the  start  of  the  game,  the 
nearest  player  tossing  it.  For  a  good  game  this  rule  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  no  discussion  over  the  possession  of  a  ball  being 
allowed. 

When  the  ball  goes  outside  of  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  court, 
only  one  player  may  go  after  it.  All  of  the  players  in  the  small 
court  through  which  it  left  this  boundary  may  start  for  it,  but  the 
first  one  over  the  line  continues  and  secures  the  ball.  Players  from 
other  courts  may  not  try  to  get  a  ball  that  thus  goes  afield.  When  a 
ball  has  gone  afield,  the  player  picking  it  up  must  throw  it  from 
the  point  where  it  is  picked  up  to  any  court  player.  No  running  or 
walking  with  the  ball  is  allowed  in  thus  returning  the  ball  to  the 
courts. 

In  playing  en  the  ball,  no  player  is  allowed  to  hold  the  ball  oi 
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to  run  orwalk  with  ft  A  playorinay  turn  aioimd  quickly  with  thi 
bally  but  must  throw  it  at  once.  A  player  transgressiiig  these  rula 
must  give  the  ball  to  his  opponents  —  tliat  is,  to  the  opponent  who 
has  been  paired  off  with  him. 

FOULS.  —  No  scoring  is  made  on  the  fouls.  Transgresuon  of 
any  of  the  rules  given  above  is  punished  by  giving  the  ball  to  the 
opponents,  the  transgressor  in  au:h  case  giving  it  to  the  opponent 
paired  off  with  him. 

8C0RB. — A  team  scores  one  point  each  time  that  it  makes  a  goal 
The  game  is  played  on  time  limits,  the  team  winning  which  has  the 
highest  score  at  the  end.  Where  a  large  number  of  players  is 
divided  into  two  parties  to  take  turns  at  playing,  the  time  limits 
for  each  are  generally  ten  minutes;  with  such  rest  intervab 
the  two  parties  may  play  indefinitely.  Where  all  of  the  players 
are  engaged  in  one  game  the  period  may  be  anywhere  from  thirty 
to  sixty  minutes. 

OVER  AND  UNDER  RELAY 

10  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Balls;  bean  bags;  subslUutes. 
This  game  is  a  combination  of  Arch  Ball  and  Stride  BalL 

The  players  stand  in  two  or  more  fiiles,  the  fiiles  containing  an 
equal  number  of  players.  The  game  is  a  passing  relay,  the  files 
competing  against  each  other.  The  leaders  of  each  fiile  have  two 
balls,  bean  bags,  or  blackboard  erasers.  At  a  signal,  a  ball  (or 
whatever  is  used)  is  passed  back  over  the  heads  of  the  players  until 
it  reaches  the  last  one  in  the  line,  who  keeps  it.  The  leader  counts 
ten  after  the  ball  leaves  his  hands  and  at  once  passes  back  the  second 
ball  between  his  feet,  the  players  bending  over  to  pass  it  along. 
When  this  reaches  the  last  player,  he  runs  forward  with  a  ball  in 
each  hand  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line,  which  moves 
back  one  place  to  give  him  room.  At  once  he  passes  one  ball  back« 
ward  overhead,  counts  ten,  and  passes  the  other  between  his  feet 
This  continues  imtil  the  original  leader,  who  has  been  gradually 
backing  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  reaches  the  front  again,  carrying 
both  balls.    The  line  wins  whose  leader  first  accomplishes  this 
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TUs  gune  has  some  admirable  exercise  in  it,  keeping  the  players 
bending  and  stretching  alternately.  Quick  play  should  be  en- 
couraged. When  played  in  a  schoolroom  alternate  aisles  should  be 
kept  dear  that  the  runners  may  use  them  in  running  to  the  front 
of  the  room. 
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OVERTAKB 

20io  60  flayers. 

2  balls  Of  bean  bags. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

OBJECTS  OF  OAMB.  —  This  is  a  toss  and  catch  game  between  a 
oqytain  and  the  players  of  his  team  who  are  lined  up  around  a 
square  alternating  with  the  players  of  an  opposing  team.    The 
objects  of  the  game  are  (i)  to 
complete  the  roimd  of  tossing 
and  catching  quicker  than  the 
opponents;   (2)  to  ''overtake" 
or  outdistance  the  bag  or  ball 
which     the     opponents     are 
tossing. 

TOBMATIOH. — When  played 
in  a  gymnasium^  a  well-defined 
square  should  be  marked, 
around  which  the  players  take 
their  places.  The  size  may 
vary  with  the  number  of 
{dayers  and  their  skill  in 
throwing  to  and  catching  from 

the  captain  who  stands  in  the  center.  In  the  schoolroom  the 
{dayers  stand  aroimd  the  room  next  the  wall,  outside  a  line  marked 
on  the  floor,  within  which  they  may  not  go. 

TRAMS.  —  Any  number  from  twenty  to  sixty  may  play.  Forty 
is  an  especially  good  number. 

The  {dayers  are  evenly  divided  into  two  teams,  preferably  desig- 
nated by  odors;  or  the  players  of  one  team  may  each  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief on  one  arm  to  distinguish  them.  Polo  caps  of  a  colored 
cheesecloth  are  a  serviceable  device.    If  it  be  used  in  the  school* 
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room,  each  player  may  easily  keep  such  o  cap  in  his  or  her  desk. 
Conmpondiiig  colon  for  the  two  bean  bags  or  balls  aie  a^ 

One  player  from  each  team  is  chosen  for  captain  and  stands 
in  the  center,  the  two  captains  being  side  by  side  and  moving 
around  each  other  within  a  small  circle  drawn  on  the  floors  as  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  shifting  direction  of  the  play.  The  other 
players  of  each  team  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  take  their 
places  alternately  aroimd  the  square,  the  two  Numbers  One  stand- 
ing opposite  each  other.  A  referee  is  also  desirable  who  should 
start  the  game,  announce  score,  and  award  pdnts  to  the  opposing 
team  when  fouls  are  made.  The  referee  may  act  as  scorer,  oc,  if 
there  be  a  separate  scorer,  announce  the  points  for  scoring.  The 
referee  shoukl  also  pick  up  any  dead  (dropped)  ball  and  toss  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  team. 

START.  —  The  game  starts,  on  a  signal  from  the  referee,  with  the 
captains  standing  back  to  back  in  the  center,  each  facing  the  Number 
One  player  of  his  team.  At  the  signal  each  captain  tosses  his  ball 
to  his  Number  One,  who  at  once  tosses  it  back  to  him;  the  captain 
then  tosses  it  to  the  next  player  of  his  team  standing  on  Number 
One's  right,  and  he  tosses  it  back.  The  play  is  thus  continued 
around  the  entire  square  until  the  captain  tosses  it  again  to  his 
Number  One,  which  is  called  getting  the  ball  "home."  The  two 
balls  are  thus  being  played  around  in  the  same  direction,  following 
each  other;  and  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  game  is  to  have 
a  ball  "overtake"  that  of  its  opponents.  In  the  next  inning  or 
round  the  balls  may  follow  in  the  opposite  direction  (to  the  left). 

RULES  AND  POINTS  OF  PLAY.  —Players  may  lunge  or  "  fall  out" 
when  tossing  or  catching,  if  one  foot  be  left  without  the  boundary. 

Players  may  stoop  or  jump  to  catch  a  low  or  high  ball,  but  may 
not  advance  beyond  the  boundary. 

One  or  both  hands  may  be  used  in  tossing  or  catching. 

A  dropped  ball  is  returned  to  play  by  the  referee,  who  tosses  it 
to  the  captain. 

If  a  captain  drops  a  ball  or  bag  three  times,  he  changes  places 
with  Number  One  player  of  his  team ;  this  captain,  failing  three 
times,  changes  with  Number  Two.  and  so  on. 

Every  ball  dropped  scores  for  the  opponents,  as  stated  imder 
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Aa  opponoit  may  Interfax  but  with  000  hand  oolf • 
lOULS.  —  It  is  a  foul  — 

a.  To  use  the  aims  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  a  player  who  does 
not  hold  the  balL 

b.  To  grasp  the  dothing  or  person  of  an  opponent. 

c.  To  use  both  hands  for  interfering. 
dL  To  drop  the  ball. 

e.  To  said  the  ball  afield. 
An  fouls  are  penalized  by  the  opponents'  scoring  one  prait^eicept 
for  a  ban  that  goes  afield  (outside  the  boimdaries) :  that  scores 
two  pdnts  for  the  opponents.    A  baU  dropped  inside  the  boundaries 
scores  one  point  for  opponents. 

8COSB.  —  A  ban  which  ''overtakes''  (passes)  the  opponents' baU 
scores  five  points. 

The  ban  that  first  makes  the  circuit  and  gets  back  to  Number 
One  player  of  its  team,  or  ''home,"  scores  two  points. 

Fouls  score  one  point  for  the  opponent,  except  when  a  ban  goes 
afidd,  which  scores  two  points  for  the  opponents. 

The  game  is  won  on  a  score  of  ten  points. 

Tbis  g^me  was  oiigiiiated  and  copyrighted  bj  Mis.  Elizabeth  R.  WahoQ, 
ti  Washington,  D.C  It  xeceived  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for 
•chooboom  games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schoob  Athletic 
League  of  New  York  CiQr  in  2906.  It  is  here  published  by  the  kind  prnniwion 
of  its  author. 

PASS  BALL  RELAY 

JO  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 
BaskahaU. 

Any  number  of  teams  may  compete,  but  should  contain  an  equal 
number  of  players.  The  teams  line  up  in  single  file,  and  the  game 
consists  in  a  competition  between  them  in  passing  a  basket  ball 
backward  overhead,  followed  by  a  short  nm  for  each  player  in  turn. 

A  starting  line  is  drawn  across  the  playing  space,  behind  which 
the  teams  line  up.  The  players  in  a  team  must  not  stand  close 
enough  together  to  touch.  An  objective  point  or  goal,  such  as 
a  basket,  is  placed  in  front  of  each  team  at  a  good  running  distance, 
^  at  least  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  if  the  space  admits  of  it.  On 
an  athletic  field  a  player  not  on  the  team  may  be  stationed  to  s6rv« 
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as  tfab  ob jecdvv  poiiiL  Good  fann  at  the  openfaig  of  dio  gami 
calb  for  the  teams  to  be  lined  up  with  the  balls  luting  on  the  gio^ 
in  front  of  the  first  players.  On  the  starter's  signal,  ''On  your 
markl"  the  first  players  toe  the  starting  line  with  both  feet;  oo 
the  next  dgnal,  ^Get  ready! **  they  raise  the  balls  overhead,  but 
not  to  be  touched  bv  fhe  next  jdayers  until  put  in  play  on  the 
finalsignaL  When  the  starter  says ''Go  I  "the  first  player  hands  flie 
ball  backward  oveiiiead  to  the  next  player,  and  each  one  in  turn 
passes  it  in  a  similar  way  down  thelkie.  When  the  last  player  le- 
crives  the  baU,  he  runs  fcnward  with  it  aroimd  the  goal,  return^ 
passes  it  to  the  player  at  the  head  of  the  line,  when  it  again  travels 
backward  to  the  rear  as  before.  A  returning  player  may  hand  the 
ball  to  the  front  player,either  &dng  him  or  turning  with  his  back  to 
him  and  passing  the  ball  overhead;  but  he  may  not  toss  it  to  him. 
A  returning  player  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line,  toeing  the 
line,  the  file  moving  backward  one  step  to  make  room  for  him.  The 
original  leader  of  the  line  will  thus  move  gradually  backward  until 
he  is  at  the  rear  of  the  file;  he  will  be  the  last  runner  forward,  and 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  a  sash  diagonally  across  the  breast 
to  aid  the  judges  in  distinguishing  him.  When  he  receives  the 
ball,  he  runs  forward  with  it  around  the  goal  like  his  predecessors, 
but  on  his  return,  instead  of  lining  up  and  passing  the  ball  back- 
ward, dashes  with  it  over  the  finish  line.  The  finish  line  should 
be  a  tape  (strand  of  worsted)  stretched  parallel  with  the  starting 
line,  but  three  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  fiiles.  Should  the  plajring  space 
not  admit  of  this,  the  starting  line  may  be  used  as  a  finish  line. 

Should  the  ball  be  dropped  as  it  is  passed  down  the  line,  the 
player  next  behind  the  one  who  last  touched  it  must  leave  his  place 
hi  the  line,  pick  up  the  ball,  retiun,  and  put  it  in  play  from  where 
It  left  the  line.  If  so  rectified,  this  dropping  of  the  ball  does  not 
score  as  a  foul. 

There  should  be  a  judge  of  f oub  for  each  team  and  two  judges  at  the  finiih. 
One  foul  18  scored  against  a  team  for— 

z.  Every  player  who  does  not  toudi  the  ball  as  it  is  passed  badcwaid. 

9.  Every  player  (except  a  returning  player)  who  turns  to  hot  the  next  000 
and  hand  the  ball  instead  of  passing  it  backward  overiiead. 

3.  A  returning  i^yer  tossing  the  ball  to  the  head  of  the  file. 

4.  The  head  i^yer  standing  forward  of  the  starting  Kne. 

5.  A  runner  toucfaii^(  the  goal  as  he  codrdes  k 
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ffa  fa  the  Older  of  finMiing  if  there  be  no  tonh.  Onefouldii- 
qamBSn  a  teun  unleis  the  competiiig  teams  have  made  an  equal  or  greater 
Bomber  of  ioiila.  In  audi  a  caae  the  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing,  plus 
coneidpratiuQ  of  the  smallest  record  on  fouls.  A  team  finishing  second,  for 
mmplf,  with  no  fouls,  would  win  over  >  team  finishing  fiat  with  one  or  mow 
ionk 


A 

B 
C 
D 


Older  cfFbUrf^ 

X 

4 

s 


If mnbcr  cf  Fools 

$ 


Third  pfause 
Second  place 
First  place 

TImw  xqm  are  used  hj  the  GirV  Brandi  of  the  PaUic  Schoob  AdiMc 
Ceagim  of  New  YoriL 


PIG  IN  A  HOLE 

io  io  60  flayers. 

Flaygrouni;  seashore;  gymnasium. 

BaskeibaU. 

Each  player  should  be  provided  with  a  stick  about  three  feet  long. 
This  may  be  made  by  whittling  branches,  or  a  gymnasium  wand 
or  piece  of  broomstick 
may  be  used.  A  hole 
IS  dug  in  the  ground 
measuring  twdve  or  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 
All  of  the  players  but 
one  stand  in  a  drde 
around  this,  with  sev- 
eral feet  between  each 
two  players  so  that  they 
may  move  fredy.  Each 
player  digs  a  smaU  hole 
in  the  ground  in  front 
of  his  place  in  the  dr- 
de, the  hde  to  measure 

about  four  indies  in  di-  pw  w  a  holb 

ameter.    The   game   is 
played  with  a  basket  ball,  although  a  smaller  ball  may  be  used, 


pJi 
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in  which  case  the  center  hole  need  not  be  qidte  so  laig^  though 
it  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  ball  used. 

The  game  consists  in  the  odd  player  trying  (i)  to  get  the  ball 
(the ''  pig  ")  into  the  center  hole  with  his  stick,  which  all  of  the  other 
players  will  try  to  prevent;  and  (a)  the  odd  player  trying  to  be 
released  from  his  positicm  by  placing  the  end  of  his  stick  in  one  of 
the  small  holes  bdonging  to  one  of  the  circle  players,  which  he  can 
only  do  when  the  player  in  question  has  his  own  stick  out  of  it 

The  game  starts  by  all  of  the  players  putting  their  sticks  in  the 
center  hole  under  Uie  ball.  They  count,  "One,  two,  three  1" 
and  on  the  last  word  all  lift  the  ball  with  the  sticks  and  then  rush 
for  the  small  holes,  each  player  placing  the  end  of  his  stick  in  a 
hole,  /s  there  is  one  less  hole  than  the  number  of  players,  one  odd 
player  will  be  left  out.  It  thereupon  becomes  his  duty  to  drive  the 
pig  into  the  hole  from  whatever  point  it  may  have  landed  through 
the  combined  effort  and  toss  with  which  the  game  opened.  The 
circle  players  try  to  prevent  the  pig  getting  into  the  hole  by  blocking 
its  passage  with  their  sticks.  They  may  not  kick  it  or  play  upon 
it  in  any  other  way.  The  odd  player  will  try  to  ward  off  the  inter- 
ference of  the  sticks  by  clearing  a  way  in  front  of  the  ball  with  his 
own.  The  other  players  may  leave  their  places  at  any  time  to 
block  the  passage  of  the  ball ;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
for  the  odd  player  may  at  any  moment  leave  his  work  with  the  ball 
and  place  his  stick  in  one  of  the  vacant  holes.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  circle  players  to  leave  their  holes  unguarded  only  when  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  the  ball  entering  the  center  hole  from  that 
side  of  the  ring,  or  when  a  good  opportunity  comes  for  aggressive 
play  to  drive  the  ball  out  of  the  ring,  which  should  also  be  one 
of  their  objects. 

It  b  not  necessary  for  a  player  to  retiun  to  his  own  hole  after  hav- 
ing removed  his  stick  from  it.  Any  hole  may  be  taken  by  any 
player,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  game  lies  in  the  freedom 
with  which  players  will  move  about  and  take  chances  in  this  way. 

If  the  driver  succeeds  in  getting  his  pig  in  the  center  hole,  he  is 
considered  to  have  won,  and  the  game  begins  again.  Should  the 
driver  succeed  in  placing  his  stick  in  an  imoccupied  hole  in  the 
circle,  the  odd  player  thus  left  out  must  become  driver. 

FOR  THS  GYMRKSma.  — TV^  «»xsi^\£A:}\A^&s&;:^vK&\$^\S^^^ 
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oadum  by  drawing  chalk  circles  in  place  of  those  that  would  be  dug 
in  the  ground  out  of  doors.  The  same  rules  apply  for  the  game, 
vhich  may  be  played  either  with  a  basket  ball  or  a  bean  bag. 

This  gpune  is  found  in  many  countries.  Several  of  the  fomis  of  play  here 
gnen  are  from  the  Chineae.  It  isan  old  tzaditional  game  in  England  and  pqpu- 
lai  theie  to-day. 

PROGRESSIVE  CAPTAIN  BALL 

(See  Capiam  Baa  V.) 

PROGRESSIVE  DODGEBALL 

(See  DodgdHdl.) 

RING  GALL  BALL 

(See  also  CW  Ba0.) 
10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  b  ^milar  in  some  respects  to  Call  Bal!,  but  being 
played  in  a  drde  formation,  is  much  simpler  and  less  difficult  and 
exriting,  being  suited  particularly  to  younger  players. 

The  players  form  a  circle,  with  one  in  the  center,  who  throws  a 
ball  in  the  air,  at  the  same  time  calling  the  name  of  one  of  the  circle 
players.  The  one  called  must  run  forward  and  catch  the  ball  before 
it  bounds  more  than  once.  If  he  catches  it,  he  returns  to  the  drde. 
If  he  does  not  catch  it,  he  changes  places  with  the  thrower. 

ROLEY  POLET 

(Hat  Ball) 
J  to  20  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

A  row  of  holes  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  is  made  in  the 
fround,  with  about  one  foot  space  between.    Tbsi^  ^c^>3ld  \^  ^^% 
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hole  lev  ttan  die  number  of  ptajen.  Bogm'capa  may  be  placed  fa 
a  similar  rovr  instead  of  digging  holes.  Fsralld  witih  die  rovr  d 
holes,  and  about  twenty  feet  away  firom  it,  a  base  line  is  drawn. 
A  pQe  of  pebbles  (called  ''babies")  should  be  collected  before  the 
game  begins. 

The  game  consists  primarily  of  ndling  a  ball  iniD  one  of  the 
holes  or  caps,  followed  by  ball  tag,  and  a  scoring  witih  tiie  pebbks. 
The  players  stand  each  a  litde  distance  behind  a  hole  except  one, 
who  is  chosen  to  be  the  first  roller.  He  rolls  the  ball  from  die  base 
line  into  one  of  the  holes  or  caps.  Immediately  he  and  all  of  the 
plajrers  except  the  (me  into  whose  hole  the  ball  has  fallent  run, 
scattering  in  any  direction.  The  one  to  whose  lot  the  ball  has  fallen 
lifts  the  ball  as  quickly  as  possible,  calling  "Stand  V  as  soon  as  he 
has  it  in  his  hand.  The  ranning  plajrers  must  halt  when  diey 
hear  this  order,  and  the  one  who  holds  the  ball  tries  to  hit  one  of 
them  with  it  from  where  he  stands  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  one 
of  the  pebbles  is  put  in  the  cap  of  the  player  who  is  hit  Should 
he  miss  hitting  any  one,  a  pebble  is  put  in  his  own  cap.  Should 
the  player  who  tries  to  roll  the  ball  into  one  of  the  holes  or  caps 
tniss  getting  it  in,  a  pebble  is  put  in  his  own  cap,  and  he  makes 
other  triab  until  he  succeeds.  When  a  player  is  hit  by  the  ball,  he 
becomes  roller,  and  all  of  the  others  return  to  their  places.  The 
game  continues  imtil  one  player  gets  six  (or  ten)  stones  ("  babies  ") 
in  his  hole  or  cap.  When  this  happens,  he  must  be  ''court-mar- 
tialed," that  is,  stand  with  his  face  against  a  wall  or  fence  and 
let  each  player  take  three  shots  at  him  with  the  rubber  ball,  die 
first  time  with  the  thrower's  eyes  closed  and  then  with  them  open. 
The  distance  of  the  throwers  from  the  fence  is  determined  by  die 
victim's  throwing  the  ball  at  the  fence  three  times  so  it  will  rebound ; 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  ball  reboimds  becomes  the  throwing 
line  for  the  court-martialing.  If  no  fence  or  wall  be  available,  the 
throwing  is  done  from  an  agreed  distance  at  the  back  of  the  victim. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  drawing  a  series  of  circles  on  the 
groimd  or  floor  in  place  of  the  holes  or  cap,  and  sliding  a  bean  bag 
into  them.    This  form  is  serviceable  for  a  gymnasium. 
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ROUND  BALL 

20  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoobroank 
Hand  ball;  baskd  ball. 

This  is  an  advanced  form  of  Circle  Ball,  there  being  two  com 
peting  teams  in  a  circle,  with  wide  spaces  between. 

The  players  form  in  a  circle,  drop  hands,  and  step  backward 
two  paces  to  make  an  interval  between  players.  They  number 
off  in  twos.  The  first  Number  One  is  captain  for  the  Ones,  and 
the  first  Number  Two  is  captain  for  the  Twos.  Each  captain  has 
a  balL  The  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  aroimd  the  circle, 
the  ball  started  by  captain  Niunber  One  going  only  to  the  players 
of  that  niunber,  and  the  ball  started  by  captain  Number  Two  to 
the  players  who  bear  his  niunber. 

The  party  wins  whose  ball  first  completes  the  circle  five  times. 
Each  time  tfiat  the  captain  receives  the  ball  he  calls  out  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  times  the  ball  has  circulated, 
"  One  "  for  the  first  time,  "  Two  "  for  the  second,  etc  The  play 
should  be  rapid.  Any  player  dropping  the  ball  must  pick  it  up 
and  throw  in  r^ular  form. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  requiring  different  methods  of 
throwing  and  catching,  such  as  catching  with  the  right  hand,  left 
hand,  both  hands,  etc,  if  a  hand  ball  be  used ;  or  throw  from  below, 
above,  or  pushing  straight  from  the  chest  if  a  basket  ball  be  used. 

RUSSIAN  HOLE  BALL 

3  to  10  flayers. 

Out  of  doors;  seashore;  snow. 
BaU;  bean  bag;  stone. 

This  game  is  played  with  one  small  ball,  in  size  anywhere  from 
that  of  a  golf  to  a  tennis  balL  If  played  in  the  snow,  a  hard  frozen 
snowball  may  be  used,  or  a  stone  will  do. 

A  series  of  holes  is  made  in  the  ground,  sand,  or  snow,  large  enough 
to  contain  the  balL  These  holes  are  placed  in  a  straight  line^ 
one  bej^ond  the  otber^  about  three  feel  ap^xl,  thet^  \^YDk%%&TfiAi^ 
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holes  as  there  are  playen.    All  holes  are  numbered, 
to  the  numbers  of  the  players,  from  one  to  ten,  or  whatever  the 

maximum  may  be.    About  ten  feet  from  the  first 

(S)  hole,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  row,  a  straight  line 

is  drawn  on  the  ground,  behind  which  the  {dayen 

(S)  stand  to  throw.    The  first  player  stands  directly 

in  line  with  the  row  of  holes  and  throws  for  one  cl 

/g\  them.    This  b  a  toss  of  the  balL    The  ball  sa»:es 

for  the  player  according  to  the  number  of  the  hole 

in  which  it  falls,  and  this  number  also  designates 

the  next  player.    For  instance,  if  the  ball  falls  in 

the  third  hole,  it  scores  three  for  the  first  player, 

who  at  once  gives  place  to  Nimiber  Three^  who  in 

turn  has  one  throw.    Should  this  baU  fall  in  hole 

niunber  five,  it  scores  five  for  this  player,  and  the 

fifth  player  will  have  the  next  turn.    The  game 

may  be  played  according  to  score,  the  one  first 

scoring  twenty-five  or  fifty  winning;  or  it  may  be 

played   according  to   time,  the  one  having  the 

Russian  Hols    highest  score  at   the  end   of   fifteen  or  twenty 

^^^^  minutes  being  the  winner. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  games  that  may  be  adapted  to  the  snow 
or  to  the  damp  sand  of  the  seashore,  though  it  may  be  played 
anywhere  out  of  doors  where  holes  can  be  dug. 


THROWINQ  BASt 


This  game  comes  from  the  Russiaa  province  of  BesBarabia,  whidi  tonoab 
belonged  to  Turkey. 

SCHOOLROOM  DODGEBALL 

(See  DodgAaU.) 

SCHOOLROOM  VOLLEY  BALIr 

to  to  60  players. 

Gas  ball. 

The  players  are  divided  hito  two  teams,  and  the  players  in  each 
team  number  consecutively.  A  net  or  string  is  placed  across  the 
schoolroom,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.    The  top  should  be 
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dz  fset  Craoi  die  floo&  Tlie  gune  ro"^Tt^  bi  bttttag  die  btl 
with  the  hand  bad:  and  fordi  oTct  the  string,  a  pomt  being 
aooied  by  either  team  whenever  its  opponents  allow  the  ball  to 
touch  the  floor.  The  ball  may  be  iMitted  (not  thrown)  in  any 
way,  but  by  only  one  hand  at  a  time. 

The  players  stand  in  the  aisles,  each  haying  a  required  place 
m  whidi  to  stand. 

The  game  starts  by  Na  i  on  either  side  serving  die  baU,  that  is, 
tossing  it  up  witfi  the  left  hand,  and  batting  it  with  the  ri^t,  trying 
to  get  the  ball  over  die  net  or  string  to  the  opposing  side. 

Two  fouls  in  succession  (failing  to  bat  die  ball  over  die  net) 
changes  the  serve  to  the  other  side;  otherwise^  the  servo'  continues 
until  the  ball  is  returned  by  the  opposite  side  and  not  returned 
by  the  server's  side.     When  this  happens,  the  serve  changes 


SCBOOUtOOM  VOLLKY  BALL 

to  Na  I  of  team  a,  then  to  No.  a  of  team  i,  then  to  Na  a  of  a, 
etc 

The  game  continues  until  all  players  have  served ;  or  the  game 
may  be  played  with  time  limits;  that  is,  the  team  wins  which  has 
the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  a  ten-  or  fifteen-minute  period. 

Every  time  that  the  ball  touches  the  floor  (not  a  desk)  it  scores 
against  that  side  on  which  it  falls,  ccimting  one  point  for  the 
opposing  team,  irrespective  of  which  team  served  the  ball. 

This  schoohoom  adaptation  of  Volley  Ball  was  made  by  Miss  Mabel  L. 
Play  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  foc 
fdiaoboom  gunes  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  PuUic  Scboota  Atl^ 
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ledc  League  of  New  York  Chj  in  1906.  The  gune  b  hete  piiUUied  ty  kind 
prnni«Bonofthe>uthor»>ndofUieGirtf  Biincfa,andoll^^^  A-G.Spdd' 
ingft  Biotheiii  pubUiheii  of  the  handbook  in  which  the  flune  fiat  appeared 


SPUD 

10  to  100  flayen. 

Playground;  gymikuiuiiiL 
Any  soft  bail  or  bean  bag, 

Thb  is  a  a>mbinati(m  of  Can  Ban  aiKl  Ban  Tag,  wMi  aoori^ 
penalties  added.    It  is  very  popular  with  boys  of  almoBt  any  age. 

The  plajrers  stand  in  a  group,  with  one  in  the  center  holding  die 
ball.  The  center  player  drops  the  ball,  at  the  same  time  caUing  the 
name  of  one  of  the  other  players.  AU  but  the  one  called  immedi- 
ately scatter,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  tagged  with  the  balL  The  player 
called  secures  the  ball  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tries  to  hit  one 
of  the  other  players  with  it  He  may  not  run  to  do  this,  but  must 
stand  where  he  secured  the  ball.  If  he  misses,  he  seciures  the  ball, 
stands  where  he  gets  it,  and  tries  again,  the  other  players  fleeing 
from  him  as  before.  If  he  hits  a  player,  that  one  immediately 
secures  the  ball,  tries  to  hit  some  one  else  with  it,  the  second  one 
hit  tries  to  hit  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Whenever  a  player  misses  hitting  another  with  the  ball,  it  is  called 
a  **  spud/'  and  counts  one  against  him.  When  any  player  has  three 
spuds  against  him,  he  must  stand  twenty  feet  from  the  other  players, 
with  his  back  to  them,  and  they  each  have  one  shot  at  him  with  the 
ball.  The  victim  then  starts  the  play  again  from  the  center  of  the 
ground. 


SQUARE  BALL 

S  to  J2  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium^ 
Basket  ball. 

GROUHD.  —  The  ground  is  marked  out  hi  one  large  square  widi 
a  base  at  each  comer,  and,  should  there  be  enou^  playtn,  with 
bases  at  intervening  points  along  the  line  of  the  squares. 
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MATERS.  -*  Ths  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  one 
of  which  takes  places  on  the  bases  at  the  comers  or  other  points 
outUning  the  square;  the  other  party  assembles  in  tiie  center  of 
the  square  and  is  on  the  defensive. 

OBJECT.  —  The  ball  is  thrown  from  one  to  another  of  the  party 
on  the  bases,  always,  however,  following  the  lines  of  the  square  and 
not  its  diagonals.  The  chief  object  of  the  game,  however,  is  for 
this  outer  party  to  interrupt  this  circuit  of  the  ball  by  suddenly 
throwing  it  so  as  to  hit  one  of  the  center  players.  The  object  of 
any  center  player  who  is  hit 
b,  in  his  turn,  to  hit  with  the 
ball  any  member  of  the  outer 
party,  who  all  turn  and  flee 
as  soon  as  a  center  man  is 
hit 

poms  OF  PLAT.  — The 
ball  is  started  at  any  point 
among  the  outer  party  or 
basemen.  This  party  will 
use  considerable  finesse  in 
throwing,  such  as  apparent 
attempts  to  throw  the  ball 
around  the  square,  thus 
misleading  the  center  players 
as  to  their  intention  and  taking  them  imaware  when  aiming  for 
tiie  center.  The  more  rapidly  the  ball  is  kept  in  motion  the  better. 
The  center  party,  in  their  turn,  will  find  it  advisable  to  scatter 
considerably,  which  will  diminish  the  chances  of  being  hit  They 
will  also  avoid  proximity  to  any  player  in  the  outer  party  who 
happens  to  have  the  balL  The  center  party  will  thus  have  to  be 
very  alert  and  keep  moving  considerably,  even  when  the  ball  is 
not  directed  at  them.  The  ball  may  be  avoided  by  dodging, 
jumping,  stooping,  or  any  other  maneuver  except  by  leaving  the 
square. 

Whenever  a  center  player  is  hit  by  the  ball,  the  outer  party  are 
in  danger  of  being  hit  in  turn,  and  must  all  run  immediately  in  any 
direction  to  avoid  this.  A  center  player  who  is  hit  picks  up  the  ball 
as  quickly  as  he  can  and  calls  ''Haiti"    When  thb  call  is  heard 
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the  fleeiiig  nmnaB  must  stand  still,  and  the  center  plqfcr^wlioaM 
holds  the  ball,  tries  to  hit  one  of  them  with  it 

SCORB. — The  scoring  of  the  game  b  done  enttrdjr  aoootding  ts 
whether  the  center  player  hits  or  misses  hb  opponent  in  th»  throw 
of  the  ball  after  he  has  called  a  halt  Eveiy  jdayer  thus  hit  sooccs 
one  for  the  center  party.  Eveiy  throw  made  and  missed  under  these 
circumstances  scores  one  for  the  opponents  or  outside  party.  The 
party  wins  which  first  scores  twenty-five. 

This  game  is  also  pUyed  without  score,  any  member  ci  tibe  outer 
party  hit  by  a  center  man  being  obliged  to  join  tiie  center  party. 
In  this  form  the  game  ends  when  all  of  the  outer  players  have 
been  so  recruited. 

STOOL  BALL 

S  to  20  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium, 
HandbaU. 

A  stool,  box,  or  inverted  pail  is  set  hi  an  open  place,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  away  from  this  a  throwing  line  b  drawn.  One 
player  is  appointed  stool  defender,  and  stands  beside  the  stooL  It  is 
well  also  to  appoint  a  scorer  and  linesman,  to  disqualify  any  players 
who  cross  the  throwing  line,  and  one  player  to  stand  bc^iind  the 
stool  defender  and  return  the  balls  that  may  go  afield.  The  players, 
in  turn,  throw  the  ball  from  the  throwing  line  in  an  efiFort  to  hit  the 
stool.  The  stool  defender  tries  to  prevent  this  by  batting  the  ball 
away  with  his  hand.  If  the  ball  hits  the  stool,  the  one  who  threw 
it  changes  places  with  the  stool  defender;  if  the  ball  be  batted  by 
the  defender  and  caught  by  another  of  the  players,  the  one  catch- 
ing it  changes  places  with  the  stool  defender.  The  object  of  the 
stool  defender  should  therefore  be  not  only  to  hold  his  place  by 
preventing  the  ball  from  hitting  the  stool,  but  to  bat  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  other  players  may  not  catch  it 

This  game  has  been  very  successfully  adapted  by  adding  scoring 
as  a  feature  of  it;  in  which  case  any  player  hitting  the  stool  with 
the  ball,  or  catching  it  when  it  is  returned  by  the  stool  defender, 
scores  one  point,  while  lihe^\ocjl^<d<esA^ 
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he  •ucccaafully  prevents*  die  baU^s  hitdng  die  stooL    The  player 
wins  irtio  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  jdaying  time. 

Tin  k  one  of  the  old  gunes  that  has  oome  down  thiougboeDtazies.  Chxoni* 
cki  of  Qoeen  Eliahedi's  reign  ten  of  the  Eari  of  I^cester  and  his  train  aet^ 
forth  to  phj  the  game,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  milk- 
maids and  their  mifldng  stoob.  In  Sussex  the  game  is  played  with  upright 
boards  instead  of  a  stool,  forming  a  wicket  as  in  Cricket  It  was  formerly 
for  WQOien  and  giris  as  popular  as  the  gsune  of  Ciid^t  for  bcjfs  and  meiv 
and  the  rales  of  play  are  quite  similar. 

STRIDE  BALL 

CStiaddle  Qnb) 
to  to  too  ftayen. 

Playground  or  gymnasmm^ 

Any  ball;  indian  club;  bean  bag. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  which  compete 
against  each  other,  each  having  a  balL  Each  group  stands  in  single 
file  in  leapfrog  position,  feet  wide  apart  to  form  a  timnel  through 
which  the  ball  b  passed  The  first  players  (captains)  of  each 
file  toe  a  line  drawn  across  the  ground,  and  at  a  signal  put  the  ball 
m  play  by  passing  it  backward  between  the  feet  When  players 
become  expert,  one  long  shot  will  send  the  ball  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  other  players  may  strike  it  to  help  it  along  as  it  passes  them  if  it 
goes  slowly.  Should  the  ball  stop,  or  go  out  of  bounds  at  any  place, 
the  player  before  whom  this  occurs  must  put  it  in  play  again,  starting 
it  between  his  feet  When  the  ball  reaches  the  rear  of  the  file,  the 
last  playerrunswith  it  to  tfaefront,  the  line  moving  backward  quickly 
one  place  to  make  room  for  him,  and  unmediately  rolls  the  ball 
back  again  between  the  feet  This  is  repeated  imtil  the  "  captain  " 
is  the  last  player.  He  runs  forward  with  the  ball,  places  it  on  a 
marked  spot  twenty  feet  in  front  of  his  line,  and  retiuns  to  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  file.  The  file  wins  whose  captain  is  first  to  return 
to  Im  original  position. 

Should  diere  not  be  space  for  a  point  at  which  to  leave  the  ball, 
the  game  may  be  finished  by  the  last  player  holding  up  the  ball 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  or  by  hJs  runnmg  forward  with 
il  Id  the  head  of  the  line; 
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An  Indian  diib  instead  of  a  ban  malnt  a  nnxft  1^^ 
die  dub  being  shoyed  over  the  ground^  neck  fint   It  is  mudi  moce 
diflkult  to  guide  than  a  ball|  imjuires  greater  ddiberation  for  a  long 
ahoti  and  more  easily  stops  or  goes  out  of  bounds.    A  basket  ball 
or  smaUer  ball  may  be  used. 

This  b  one  of  the  best  games  for  training  sdf-contiol  under 
excitementi  as  the  predsion  needed  for  a  long  shot,  espedally  with 
the  Indian  dub,  is  very  diflScult  under  the  dicumstanoeSi 


TIN  TRIF8 

6  to  2Z  ptaytn. 
Playground. 
Baseball;  tennis  bdXL 

This  game  is  a  competition  between  two  or  more  teams,  and 
consists  in  rapid  pitching  and  catching  of  a  base  or  tennis  ball 
by  each  team. 

A  team  consists  of  three  players,  two  of  whom  stand  a  long 
throwing  distance  apart  (thuty  yards  or  more),  with  the  third 
player  (Number  One)  halfway  between  and  on  a  line  with  them. 
Number  One  (the  pitcher)  starts  the  game  on  a  signal  by  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  one  of  the  end  players  (Nmnber  Two) ;  he  throws 
it  over  the  head  of  the  pitcher  to  the  opposite  end  player  (Num- 
ber Three),  who  throws  it  back  again  to  Niunber  Two,  and  he 
makes  the  last  throw,  sending  it  to  the  center  player,  or  pitcher, 
Number  One,  from  whom  it  started.  This  is  called  one  trip, 
and  the  pitcher,  as  he  catches  it,  calls  out  "  One  I "  or  "  One 
trip  I"  and  immediatdy  b^ins  the  next  round.  The  players 
standing  in  the  following  order,  2,  r,  3,  the  order  of  the  throwing 
is  thus,  ly  2,  3,  2,  I.    Ten  trips  complete  a  game. 

The  competing  teams  stand  in  line  sideways  with  the  fust 
team,  and  the  pitchers  of  all  teams  start  at  once  on  a  signal 
The  team  wins  which  first  completes  ten  trips.  Any  number 
of  teams  may  play  at  once. 

This  gEune  it  veiy  popular  at  WiHiams  CoDqget  lAystt  it  pcbbabty 
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TETHER  BALL 
9198  flaytn. 
(hAafioon. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  ntiost  ddightful  and  vigorotis  games,  espe* 


to  small  playing  space,  a  plot  twenty  feet  square  be- 
ing enough  for  it.  The  paraphernalia  for  the  game  a»isists  of  a 
wooden  pole  placed  upright,  so  that  it  shall  stand  ten  feet  above 
the  groioML  The  pole  must  be  embedded  deeply  enough  to  be 
pofectfy  firm  during  the  strain  of  the  play.  It  will  probably  need 
to  be  about  three  feet  bdow  the  surface.  A  pole  should  measure 
leven  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  at  the  groimd,  and  should 
t^)er  toward  its  upper  end.  A  black  stripe  should  be  painted 
around  it  six  feet  above  the  groimd. 

To  the  top  of  this  polea  ball  is  attached  by  a  stout  linen  cord 
or  fishing  line.  The  ball  should  be  preferably  a  tennis  ball,  and 
should  have  a  netted  cover,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
CQid.  No  metal  should  be  used  aroimd  it  in  any  way.  The  cover 
may  be  knotted  or  crocheted  of  heavy  linen  cord  or  fi^  line.  When 
hanging  at  rest,  the  ball  should  be  seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  pole^  and  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  groimd.  The 
ball  is  played  upon  by  tennis  rackets  in  the  hands  of  two 
players. 

A  tether-baU  outfit,  consisting  of  pole,  ball,  cord,  and  mark- 
ing  ropes,  with  staples  for  the  ground  as  hereinafter  specified,  may 
be  had  for  from  three  to  four  dollars,  the  ball  alone,  with  cover  and 
cord,  costing  about  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  pole  from  one  dollar 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  have  the 
specially  made  ball  and  cord  for  this  game,  but  any  of  the  para- 
phernalia may  be  improvised,  the  pole  being  cut  from  a  sapling, 
and  even  the  bats  whittled  from  stripsof  thin  board  about  the  size 
of  a  shingle. 

On  the  ground  aroimd  the  pole  a  drde  should  be  drawn  three 
feet  in  radius;  that  is,  six  feet  in  diameter.  A  straight  line  twenty 
feet  in  length  should  bisect  the  dfde  to  separate  the  territory  for  the 
players.  In  addition  to  the  circle  and  line,  two  spots  should  be 
aiarked  on  the  ground,  from  which  the  ball  is  served.    Theseshould 
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be  at  die  cods  of  an  Inue^naiy  Bno  croirfiig  the  fint  Bm  at  4g^ 
angles,  and  should  be  six  feet  from  the  p6le»  one  on  each  aide  of  the 
ground. 

Where  there  are  more  than  two  players,  thej  are  divided  into 
two  opposing  groups,  each  member  of  a  team  or  group  stepping 
forward,  in  turn,  to  play  with  the  member  of  the  opposite  team. 
Only  these  two  play  upon  the  ball  diuing  one  game. 

The  game  consists,  on  the  part  of  one  player,  in  trying  to  wind 
the  cord  with  the  ball  attached  around  the  pole  above  the  line  by 
batting  it  with  his  tennis  racket  The  opponent  tries  (x)  to  inter- 
fere and  reverse  the  action  of  the  ball  by  batting  it  in  the  qppodte 
direction,  and  (2)  for  Ilia  part  to  wind  the  ball  around  the  pob  in  his 
direction. 

The  plajrers  toss  rackets  or  resort  to  some  other  method  of  choos- 
ing sides  of  the  groimd.  The  game  starts  with  each  player  on  his 
service  point;  the  player  who  lost  in  the  toss  for  choice  of  ground 
has  the  first  service.  The  player  who  has  the  choice  of  groimd  has 
also  the  choice  of  direction  in  which  to  wind  the  balL 

The  ball  is  then  put  m  play  by  the  server,  who  may  hit  the  ball 
but  once.  Should  he  fail  to  send  it  across  the  line  with  hia  first 
serve,  he  loses  his  serve  and  the  opposite  player  has  the  balL  The 
players  have  each  one  strike  at  the  ball  in  tiun.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  send  the  ball  so  high  and  with  so  much  force  that  it  will 
wind  around  the  pole  in  one  stroke,  before  the  opponent  can  hit  it 
with  his  racket.  Of  course  such  strokes  should  be  the  endeavor  of 
both  sides. 

Should  a  player  fail  to  hit  the  ball,  the  opponent  has  the  next 
tiun,  either  on  service  or  after  the  ball  is  once  in  play. 

Each  player  must  keep  entirely  on  his  own  side  of  the  dividing 
line,  both  with  his  feet,  his  arms,  and  his  racket.  Neither  player 
may  step  on  or  over  the  circle  about  the  pole.  K  the  string  winds 
around  the  handle  of  a  racket  of  one  of  the  players,  it  is  a  f  oid.  It 
is  also  a  foul  for  the  string  to  wind  about  the  pole  below  the  black 
mark,  and  counts  against  the  player  in  whose  direction  it  is  woimd ; 
that  is,  if  it  winds  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  trying  to  send  the 
ball.  Penalty  for  transgression  of  any  of  the  above  rules  (fouls)  is 
allowing  the  opponent  a  free  hit  from  his  service  mark.  When  a 
ball  is  taken  for  service  in  this  wav,  if  it  has  to  be  either  wound  v 
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■mround  on  the  pole  a  half  tom,  bo  u  to  reach  the  other  side,  It 
fhall  be  unwound. 

The  game  is  won  when  the  string  has  been  entirely  wound 
around  the  pole  above  the  limit  line.  When  there  are  but  two 
players,  the  one  wins  who  has  the  majority  out  of  eleven  games. 
Where  there  are  more  than  two  players,  the  team  wins  which  baa 
the  greatest  number  of  games  to  its  credit  at  the  end  of  from  two 
to  five  rounds,  as  may  be  decided  at  the  opening  of  the  series* 


THREE  HOLES 
t  to  xo  or  more  players. 
Out  of  doors;  seashon. 
SmailbaU. 

This  game  13  played  by  rolling  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  golf 
ball  into  holes  made  in  the  groimd.  Three  holes  are  made  by 
spinning  on  the  heel.  They  should  be  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  apart.  At  the  same  distance  from 
them  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  a  line  is  drawn  from  which 
the  players  roll  their  balls.  The  first  player  stands  with  hia 
heel  on  the  bowling  lino  and  rolls  his  ball  into  hole  number  one. 
If  successful,  be  takes  his  ball  out  of  the 
hole,  places  his  heel  in  the  hole,  and  rolls 
the  ball  to  hole  two.  If  successful,  he  re- 
peats this  play  for  hole  three,  and  then 
turns  around  and  rolls  the  ball  back  again 
into  hole  two  and  then  into  hole  one. 
Having  done  this,  he  starts  again  at  the  line 
and  rolls  the  ball  successively  into  each  of 
the  three  holes  until  he  reaches  number 
three  a  second  time.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, he  has  won  the  game. 

The  probabilities,  however,  are  that  the 
player  will   not  succeed    in    making    the 
holes  so  quickly  as  here  described.    When- 
ever a  player's  ball  fails  to  get  into  a  hole,  he  leaves  it  where 
it  lies  and  gives  place  to  the  next  player.    The  next  player  has 
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the  choice  of  alndng  for  the  hole  or  for  his  antagonist's  ImII,  the 
latter  being  a  desirable  play  if  it  lies  in  a  position  that  makes  a 
shorter  roll  than  to  his  own.  Having  hit  this  ball,  he  then  rolls 
from  that  position  to  the  hole.  Should  he  foil  to  make  either 
his  opponent's  ball  or  the  hole,  his  ball  must  lie  where  it 
stopped,  and  the  next  player  takes  a  turn.  A  skillful  pJayer 
will  be  able  to  play  on  his  antagonists'  balls  so  as  to  serve 
his  own  in  making  short  rolls  between  holes.  Whether  the  play 
be  interrupted  by  failures  of  different  players  or  not,  the  player 
wins  who  first  rolls  his  ball  up  the  liiu^  down  agauif  and  back 
k>  the  thud  hcie,  as  first  described. 


TOSS  BALL 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

Gas  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  should  be  played  with  a  light  gas  ball  or  a  bean  bag, 
which  the  teacher  holds,  standing  in  the  front  of  the  room.  All  of  the 
players  are  seated.  The  teacher  throws  the  ball  suddenly  in  any 
direction  at  any  player,  who  must  stand  at  once  to  catch  the  ball  and 
immediately  toss  it  back  to  the  teacher.  A  player  failing  to  catch 
the  ball,  or  catching  it  without  standing,  has  one  point  coimted 
against  him.  Any  player  having  failed  in  this  way  three  times  is 
out  of  the  game  and  must  take  his  place  at  one  side  of  the  room  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  As  the  game  progresses,  one  outside  row 
of  seats  or  the  rear  row  across  the  room  may  be  reserved  for  the 
players  out  of  the  game,  other  rows  being  added  as  needed. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  with  a  pupil  tossing  the  ball  in* 
stead  of  the  teacher.  Any  player  failing  to  catch  the  ball,  or  catch« 
ing  it  while  seated,  changes  places  with  the  thrower  instead  of  being 
out  of  the  game,  as  when  the  teacher  throws.  The  thrower  stands 
always  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Both  methods  make  a  good 
game. 

A  large  part  of  ae  interest  of  this  game  lies  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  play  and  the  imexpectedness  with  which  the  ball  is  thrown 
in  any  given  direction. 
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TREE  BALL 

$m  tsar  man  ftayen. 

Oui  of  doors. 

FooAdtt:  handball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  a  form  of  Ball  Tag,  and  may  be  played  with  an^ 
E{^t-weight  football,  or  with  a  bag  or  sack  filled  with  leaves  or  grass. 

Each  of  the  players  but  one  chooses  a  tree,  as  for  the  games 
Puss  in  the  Comer  or  Ball  Puss.  The  object  of  the  game  for  the 
odd  player  is  (i)  to  kick  the  ball  so  as  to  tag  one  of  the  tree  men 
with  it,  and  (2)  to  secure  a  tree  for  himself,  which  he  may  do  when 
no  one  else  has  it.  The  object  of  the  tree  players  should  be  not 
only  to  avoid  the  ball  by  dodging,  which  may  include  running 
around  the  trees,  but  they  should  also  try  to  exchange  places  as 
frequently  as  possible,  their  prowess  in  this  way  serving  as  an 
aggravation  to  the  odd  man.  The  game  should  be  played  where 
there  is  not  much  imdergrowth,  and  under  such  conditions  may  be 
veiy  lively  and  full  of  sport 

This  game  may  also  be  plajred  with  a  hand  ball  or  bean  bag. 
This  should  be  tossed  insteEui  of  kicked.  The  game  differs  from 
Ball  Puss  in  that  the  players  are  tagged  by  the  ball  while  at  their 
stations  instead  of  while  changing. 

VOLLEY  BALL 
(See  also  Schoolroom  VoOey  BalLi 

2  io  JO  flayers. 
Playground;  gynmadmn. 
VoUeybatt. 

This  game  consists  in  keeping  a  large  ball  in  motion  back  and 
forth  across  a  high  net  by  striking  it  with  the  open  palm.  The  ball 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  floor. 

OROUHD.  —  For  laige  teams  this  game  should  be  played 
on  a  gioimd  measuring  fifty  feet  long  and  twen^-five  feet  wide. 
For  smaller  teams  a  smaller  ground  will  answer. 
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A  tennis  net|  or  net  two  fint  wide^  preferably  flio  latteCy  ti 
stretched  across  the  center  of  the  ground,  from  ade  to  side^ 

fxtending  one  or  two  feet  beyond 
the  boundaries  on  either  side.    The 
upper   edge   should   be  from 
feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet 
inches  above  the  ground. 

PIATBRS. — Anynumberofidayen 
up  to  thirty  may  play.  The  playen 
are  evenly  divided  into  two  pardes. 
which  scatter  over  their  respective 
courts  without  special  aiiangement 
There  b  a  captain  for  each  side 
An  umpire  is  desirable. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME. —The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  for  each  party  b 
to  keep  the  ball  in  lively  play  toward 
its  opponents'  courti  as  each  party 
scores  only  on  its  opponents'  fail- 
ures to  return  the  ball  or  keep  it  in 
the  air. 
The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  bdng 
served  by  the  party  which  is  to  score.  The  service  of  the  ball, 
and  with  it  the  privil^e  of  scoring,  pass  to  the  opponents 
according  to  the  rules  described  hereinafter. 

START;  RULES  FOR  SERVICE. —The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  bdng 
served  by  a  member  of  one  side,  who  should  stand  at  the  rear  of  his 
court  with  one  foot  on  the  rear  boundary  line  and  the  other  behind 
the  line.  From  this  position  the  ball  is  tossed  upward  lightly  from  one 
hand  and  batted  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  towajxl  or  into 
the  opponents'  court. 

Each  server  has  two  trials  in  which  to  send  the  ball  into  the  oppo 
nents'  court.  The  service  being  over  a  long  course  with  a  compara- 
tively heavy  ball,  the  following  privil^es  are  allowed :  a  served 
ball  may  be  assisted  on  its  course  by  any  two  other  players  on  the 
server's  side;  no  player  so  assisting  the  ball  on  the  serve  may  strike 
it  more  than  twice  in  succession^  and  the  server  imder  such  circum- 
stances may  not  stnke  Vt  mot«  >ia»SL  ^snsjt\  \s^  ^^>^^'^^\)R^'^&n^ 
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bH  to  hmd  in  tlie  oppooeats^  court,  the  server  loses  his  secxmd 


In  serving,  the  ball  must  be  batted  at  least  ten  feet  by  the  server 
before  being  touched  by  any  other  player  on  his  side. 

No  ''dribbling"  is  allowed  in  serving. 

A  successful  server  omtinues  serving  until  his  side  allows  the 
ban  to  touch  the  floor,  knocks  it  out  of  bounds,  or  fails  to  return  it 
to  the  opponents.    A  server  may  also  lose  as  follows: 

If  a  returned  ball  hits  a  player  on  the  server's  side  and  boimces 
into  the  opponents'  coiut,  it  b  considered  in  play.  If  it  hits  such 
a  jdayer  and  does  not  boimce  into  the  opponents'  coiut,  the  server 
b  out,  lo^ng  his  second  trial. 

If  theball  hits  the  net  during  service,  it  is  coimted  a  dead  ball  and 
loses  the  server  one  of  his  trials. 

If  a  served  ball  falls  oustide  the  opponents'  coiut,  the  server 
loses  his  turn. 

The  players  on  a  side  take  turns  m  serving. 

KULBS  OF  PLAT.  —  The  ball  must  always  be  batted  with  the  open 
palm*  The  ball  should  be  returned  by  the  opponents  before  it  can 
strike  the  groimd.  Any  number  of  players  may  strike  the  ball  to 
send  it  across  the  net,  but  no  player  may  strike  more  than  twice  in 
succesdon.  Having  struck  the  ball  twice,  a  player  may  resume  his 
play  only  after  some  other  player  has  struck  it.  The  ball  is  thus 
volleyed  back  and  forth  across  the  net  imtil  one  side  fails  to  return 
it  or  allows  it  to  touch  the  floor,  or  imtil  it  goes  out  of  bounds. 
A  ball  is  put  out  of  play  by  hitting  the  net  in  returning  after  a  serve. 
A  ball  which  boimds  back  into  the  coiut  after  striking  any  other 
object  except  the  floor  or  ceiling  is  still  in  play.  It  is  pennissible 
to  strike  the  ball  with  both  hands  at  once  (open  pahns). 

If  a  player  touches  the  net  at  any  time,  the  ball  is  thereby  put  out 
of  play.  Should  this  player  be  on  the  serving  side,  his  side  loses 
the  ball  and  it  goes  to  the  opponents.  Should  this  player  be  on 
the  receiving  side,  the  serving  side  scores  one  point.  Should  the 
net  be  touched  simultaneously  by  opponents,  the  ball  is  thereby 
put  out  of  play  and  the  serving  side  serves  again. 

No  dribbling  is  allowed  at  any  time  through  the  game;  i^.  no 
keeping  the  ball  in  the  air  by  one  player  hitting  it  quiddy  and 
npeatedlf. 
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In  sending  tlie  baO  across  the  net^  plajreis  should  aim  In  u 
unprotected  part  of  the  opponents'  court,  or  try  in  other  ways  U 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

SCORB.  — This  is  entirely  a  defenavegame^  the  score  being  made 
on  opponents'  fouls  and  failures.  Aside  from  fouls,  only  the  senr* 
ing  dde  scores.  A  good  serve  unretumed  scores  one  point  for  the 
serving  side.  A  point  is  similarly  scored  by  the  serving  side  at  any 
time  when  the  opponents  faQ  to  return  a  ball  which  is  in  play. 
Fa3ure  of  the  serving  side  to  return  a  ball  to  the  opponents' 
court  merely  puts  them  out;  that  is,  the  serve  passes  to  the 
opponents,  but  no  score  is  made  on  the  failure.  Should  a  player 
touching  the  net  be  on  the  receiving  side,  the  serving  side  scores 
one  point.  A  ball  sent  under  the  net  is  out  of  play  and  counts 
against  the  side  which  last  struck  it|  their  opponents  scoring  one 
point.  If  the  ball  strikes  any  object  outside  the  court  and  boimds 
back,  although  it  is  still  in  play,  it  counts  against  the  side  which 
struck  it  out,  their  opponents  scoring  one  point.  A  ball  sent  out 
of  boimds  by  the  receiving  side  in  returning  a  service  scores  one 
point  for  the  serving  side.  One  point  is  scored  for  the  opponents 
whenever  a  player  catches  the  ball,  or  holds  it  for  even  an  instant 
The  game  consists  of  twenty-one  points. 

WALL  BALL  DRILL 
(See  alio  Hand  BaU  DM.} 

2  to  10  ptayen. 

Ou$  of  doors;  gymnasium. 

Hand  baU. 

This  driU  conaists  in  throwing  a  ball  against  a  wall,  and  ratrhfng  it,  with 
the  following  variations.  It  may  be  used  for  individual  play,  or  for  com- 
petition between  two  players,  or  as  a  game  for  laige  numbers.  When  used  for 
large  numbers,  the  players  should  be  divided  into  several  teams  of  equal  num- 
bers, each  player  throwing  in  turn  for  as  many  feats  as  he  can  perform  without 
failure,  each  successful  feat  or  play  scoring  one  point  for  liis  team.  He  gives 
place  to  the  next  player  upon  failing. 

Each  play  should  be  first  performed  by  allowing  the  baU  to  bounce 
once  on  the  groimd  before  catching  it;  later  it  should  be  caught 
without  the  botmd. 
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I.  Tbrow  die  ban  against  the  waUy  let  it  bounce  once,  and  catch 
il:  repeat  this  three  times. 

a.  Throw,  and  dap  hands  three  times  before  catching. 
^  Throw,  and  twirl  the  hands  aroimd  each  other  before  catching. 
4.  Throw,  and  dap  hands  and  touch  the  right  shoulder. 
5*  Throw,  dap  hands,  and  touch  the  left  shoulder. 
6.  Throw  three  times  with  the  right  hand  and  catch  with  the 
same  hand. 

7*  Throw  three  times  with  theleft  hand  and  catch  with  the  same 
hand. 

&  Throw  with  the  right  hand  and  catch  with  the  right  with  the 
palm  downward  (knuckles  up,  ^dog  snack"  fashion). 

9.  Throw  with  the  left  hand  and  catch  with  the  left  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  8. 
xa  Throw,  dap  the  hands,  touch  the  right  knee,  and  catch. 
XX.  Throw,  dap  the  hands,  touch  the  left  knee,  and  catch. 
X2.  Throw  the  ball;  dap  the  hands  in  front,  behind,  in  front 
again,  and  catch  the  ball 

13.  Throw,  lift  the  right  knee,  dap  the  hands  imder  it,  and  catch. 
X4.  Throw,  lift  the  left  knee,  dap  the  hands  under,  and  catch. 
15.  Throw,  turn  around,  and  catch. 

WAR 

fo  Is  tfo  ^lajwrti 

Flajground;  gymnoiktm 

BaskabaH 

Two  concentric  drdes  are  drawn  at  eadi  end  of  die  playground, 
the  size  of  the  drdes  depending  on  the  number  of  players.  When 
ttiere  are  thirty  on  each  side,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  drde  should 
be  fifteen  feet  and  that  of  the  outer  drde  thirty  feet  The  inner 
drde  is  the  fortress,  and  the  space  between  the  two  cirdes  is  the 
trendL  Behind  each  trench  is  drawn  a  prison  ten  feet  square; 
The  rest  of  the  floor  is  the  battlefidd.  The  plajrers  are  divided 
into  two  teams,  which  take  possession  of  the  two  fortresses.  Then 
one  side  advances  to  attack  the  fortress  of  the  other  side.  The 
attacking  party  has  a  basket  ball,  which  represents  ammunitioiii 

SB 
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The  object  b  to  fluow  the  ball  m  such  a  way  as  to  strike  wMda 
the  opponents'  fortress.  The  assailants  suzround  the  trench  and 
pass  the  ball  among  themsdves  until  a  f avwaUe  opportunity  offers 
for  a  well-dkected  shot  By  making  this  prdiminaiy  paasmg  of 
the  ball  veiy  rapid,  the  enemy  is  confused  as  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  ball  may  be  expected.  If  one  of  the  «*aii«"g  party 
enters  the  enenqr's  trench,  he  may  be  tagged,  and  so  beavne  a 
prisoner,  being  placed  in  the  prison  and  therefore  out  of  the  play. 
If  the  shot  (throw  of  the  ball),  when  finally  made  for  ttie  enemy's 
fortress,  be  successful,  the  assailing  party  scores  one,  and  all  of  its 
men  who  are  held  prisoners  are  set  free. 

The  defending  party  during  the  attack  stand  witfim  their  trench 
or  their  fortress,  as  they  see  fit,  and  try  to  block  the  balL  If  at  any 
time  the  ball  falls  into  their  hands,  they  immediately  rush  out  in  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  fortress  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground, 
and  in  transit  may  tag  with  the  ball,  and  so  make  prisoners  of, 
as  many  of  the  enemy  as  they  can  touch.  The  enemy  must  there- 
fore, when  a  ball  lands  within  its  opponents'  fortress,  flee  immediately 
for  the  safety  of  its  own  fortress.  The  attacking  en  route  may 
be  done  either  by  throwing  the  ball  or  by  touching  the  opponent 
with  the  ball  held  in  hand ;  but  it  may  only  be  done  with  the  ball 
and  not  with  the  hand  alone. 

When  the  opposite  fortress  has  been  reached,  the  attacking  party 
tries  to  throw  the  ball  within  it,  and  the  game  goes  on  as  before. 
Members  of  the  defending  party  may  at  any  time  go  outside  of 
their  trench  to  get  the  ball,  but  run  great  risk  of  being  made  prisoners 
in  doing  so  by  having  the  ball  thrown  from  the  enemy  so  as  to  hit 
them.  When  a  ball  is  aimed  for  this  purpose,  if  the  player  at  whom 
it  is  aimed  touches  or  intercepts  it  in  any  way,  he  is  a  prisoner.  Of 
course  he  may  dodge  it 

Each  single  point  that  is  made  is  called  a  battle,  and  the  side 
that  wins  the  greater  number  of  battles  within  the  time  limit  wins 
the  game. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Doldt,  and  is  here  printed  by  kind 
permission  of  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Boston  Normal  Sdiool 
•f  Gymnastics,  from  thdr  book,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Gymuas$k  Gaum. 
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ZIGZAG  GAMES 

Theae  guiies  may  be  played  with  any  kind  of  a  ball  or  with  bean  bagt. 

There  are  aeveial  forms  of  Zigzag  Bail    The  simpler  forms  are  useful  ia 
^etting  young  players  or  those  unused  to  play  accustomed  to  the  skill  of  han 
dling  balls.   The  more  complicated  forms  make  very  lively  games,  interesting  to 
players  of  any  age.   The  (Hfferent  games  are  played  in  line  and  drde  forma- 
tion. The  main  characteristics  of  the  different  line  forms  are  as  foUows:  — 

(i)  The  players  are  divided  into  groups  of  two  ranks  each,  each  group 
forming  a  separate  team.  The  ball  is  rigzagged  from  one  rank  to  another  of 
a  group  without  skipping  any  players.    The  groups  are  oompelitivey  as  in  rehty 


(a)  The  players  stand  in  groups  of  two  fines  each,  but  these  groups  are  com- 
posed of  two  different  teams,  the  alternate  plajrers  of  one  rank  and  the  alternate 
players  of  the  opposite  rank  forming  one  team,  and  the  intervening  players  of 
the  two  ranks  another. 

(3)  The  players  are  divided  into  groups,  as  in  the  first  fonn,  each  group  con- 
sisting of  one  team  arranged  in  two  ranks  which  face  each  other,  but  the  ball 
is  zigzagged  by  skipping  every  alternate  plaj^er  as  :t  works  its  way  to  the  end  of 
the  line  in  one  direction,  and  is  tossed  by  these  skij^ped  players  on  its  return  to 
the  front,  thus  forming  a  double  zigzag. 

Other  forms  of  the  game  are  also  here  given;  namely,  the  Circle  2gzag, 
and  the  Zigzag  Overiiead  Toss,  in  which  latter  game  the  ball  is  tossed  over  the 
heads  of  intervening  ranks,  the  plajrers  of  alternate  ranks  belonging  to  the 
same  party. 

In  all  of  these  forms  the  game  may  be  made  more  fively  and  oompficated  by 
advancing  from  the  use  of  one  ball  to  that  of  two  or  more.  The  kind  of  ball 
used  will  also  make  a  great  difference  in  the  play,  an3rthing  from  a  bean  bag  to 
a  basket  ball  or  medicine  ball  being  suitable.  Where  bean  bags  are  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  different  colored  bags  for  the  different  teams^ 
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12  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom^ 

Baskd  ball;  hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  is  a  game  of  zigzag  ball  (or  bean  bag)  between  concentric 
circles,  two  balls  being  used,  going  in  opposite  directions.  The 
players  stand  in  two  concentric  circles,  facing  each  other,  each  circle 
numbered  by  twos.  The  first  Number  One  in  the  outer  circle  and 
the  first  Number  Two  in  the  inner  circle  have  each  a  ball  These 
Mie  put  ID  play  at  a  signal,  the  play  cons\atix^^  \a\bx^ira^\k^  V^aUsk 
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backward  and  forward  in  a  zigzag  line  from  one  circle  to  the  otber, 
the  Numbers  One  in  the  inner  circle  throwing  to  the  Numben 
One  in  the  outer,  and  Numbers  Two  in  the  inner  to  Numbers  Two 
in  the  outer.  The  inner  circle  should  start  its  ball  to  the  right; 
the  outer  circle  should  start  its  ball  to  the  left    The  Number  Qn0 


Circle  Zigzag 

party  or  the  Number  Two  party  wins  according  to  which  first 
completes  the  circle  three  times. 

If  desired,  the  Numbers  One  may  each  tie  a  handkerchief  on 
one  arm  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Numbers  Two. 

This  game  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  require  much  more 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  players  by  putting  more  balls  into  play. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  starters  starting  a  second  ball  aroimd  the 
circle  as  soon  as  the  first  has  reached  the  third  player.  In  this  way 
several  balls  may  be  used  at  once. 

As  in  all  zigzag  games,  each  player  should  observe  closely  before 
tJie  game  begins  from  which  player  he  is  to  catch  the  ball,  and  to 
which  player  he  is  to  throw.  This  will  facilitate  the  rapidity  of 
the  play,  a  feature  on  which  much  of  the  sport  depends.  For 
very  young  or  unskilled  players  the  action  should  be  rather  slow 
especially  when  the  game  is  being  learned. 
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ao  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Any  ball;  bean  bag. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  which  compete 
against  each  other.    Each  group  is  divided  into  two  ranks,  the 
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plajrers  standing  side  by  side,  with  a  distance  of  from  two  to  five 
feet  between  each  two  players.  The  ranks  of  a  group  face  each 
other,  with  a  distance  of  five  feet  between  them.  One  rank  should 
stand  farther  to  the  rear  than  its  vis-Orvis^  so  that  each  player  is 
opposite  a  space  instead  of  a  player. 

The  first  player  in  one  raijc  of  each  group  has  a  ball.  At  a 
given  signal  this  is  thrown  to  the  first  player  in  the  opposite  ranL 
This  player  throws  it  quickly  to  the  second  player  of  die  first  rank, 
and  so  on  in  zigzag  form  to  the  end  of  the  line,  where  the  ball  is 
immediately  sent  back  again  in  the  same  way  to  the  front  The 
group  whidi  first  gets  its  ball  back  to  the  head  wins. 
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id  a  little  pncdoe  with  one  ball»  tm 
or  more  should  be  used,  the  starten 
starting  the  second  ball  down  the  line 
as  soon  as  the  first  ball  has  reached  die 
third  pla]rer.  Where  several  balls  are 
used  in  this  way,  the  last  player  of  die 
line  must  hold  the  balls  until  all  are 
received  before  starting  them  on  dieir 
return  journey. 

LINE  ZIGZAG— n 

JO  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gynmasium;  tduMiroom 
Any  bail;  bean  bag. 

In  this  form  of  zigzag  ball  the  playeis  ai« 
all  in  two  ranks,  which  comprise  two  compel 
ing  teamsi  rather  than  in  groups  of  two  lanki 
each,  as  in  the  preceding  game.  The  playen 
of  one  team  alternate  with  the  players  of  the 
opposing  team  in  each  of  the  two  ranks  The 
balls  will  cross  in  starting  and  repeatedly  there 
after  unless  one  should  outdistance  the  other 

The  players  form  in  two  ranks  which 
face  each  other,  with  five  feet  space  be* 
tween.  The  players  in  each  rank 
should  be  from  two  to  five  feet  apart 
Each  rank  nimibers  off  in  twos,  the 
first  player  of  one  rank  starting  with  number  **  one,"  and  the  first 
player  of  the  second  rank  starting  with  number  '*two."  The 
players  stand  so  as  to  face  each  other  directly,  instead  of  facing  a 
space  between  the  players  of  the  opposite  rank,  as  in  the  previous 
form  of  this  game.  This  will  bring  a  Number  One  facing  a  Number 
Two  all  the  way  down  the  ranks.  K  desired,  the  Numbers  One  may 
each  tie  a  handkerchief  on  one  arm  to  designate  them,  though  this 
help  to  memory  detracts  much  from  the  alertness  demanded  and 
cultivated  by  the  game  as  well  as  from  its  sport,  and  may  be  dis- 
pensed ^th  after  players  have  become  slighdy  familiar  with  the 
game. 
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The  fisrt  phjcr  bi  each  rank  holds  a  ball  At  a  ^gnal  thb  k 
dnown  to  the  first  player  of  his  own  party  m  the  opposite  rank» 
who  as  quk^ly  as  possible  throws  it  to  the  second  player  of  his  partj 
m  the  rank  from  which  he  received  it,  etc 

For  mstance,  tibe  starter  who  belongs  to  the  Number  One  team 
will  throw  to  the  first  Number  One  player  opposite  him;  this  will 
be  die  second  player  in  that  rank.  He,  in  turn,  will  throw  to  the 
second  Number  One  player  in  the  rank  facing  him;  this  will  be  the 
third  player  in  that  rank.  In  other  words,  the  Number  One  party 
zigzags  ^e  ball  between  all  of  its  members  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  back  again  to  the  front,  and  simultaneously  the  Number  Two 
party  does  the  same  thing  with  another  ball  The  party  wins 
whose  ball  first  gets  back  to  the  front 

After  some  practice,  more  than  one  ball  may  be  used,  in  which 
case  the  last  player  in  each  party  will  have  to  hold  the  balls 
until  die  last  one  is  received  before  starting  them  on  their  return 
Jounqr* 


UNE  ZIGZAG—m 

(DooUe  Zigng) 

90  to  100  flayers. 

Playground,  gymnasmm;  schoolroam. 
Any  ball;  bean  bag. 
TUi  forai  of  sigz^^  btl!  is  a  combinatioo  of  the  two  pRvioosly  deacnlxd. 

The  players  are  divided  into  groups  which  compete  against  each 
other.  Each  group  is  divided  in  turn  into  two  ranks  which  stand 
facing  each  other  at  a  distance  of  five  feet,  the  individual  players 
being  from  two  to  five  feet  apart 

The  players  in  each  rank  number  ofiF  in  twos,  beginning  at  the 
head  with  different  numbers,  so  that  a  Number  One  in  each 
rank  will  stand  opposite  a  Number  Two  in  the  opposite  rank. 

One  or  more  balls  are  used  and  are  thrown  to  alternate 
players,  Numbers  One  throwing  to  each  other  all  down  the 
ine^  and  the  Numbers  Two  throwing  to  each  other  all  tfai 


♦^ 


Ball  Garnet 


Line  Zigzag— III 


way  badL  There  should  be 
nothing  to  distinguish  ihs 
players  from  one  another, 
each  bemg  dq>endent  on  his 
own  memory  and  alertness  to 
know  to  whom  he  b  to  throw 
the  ball  and  from  whom  he  is 
to  receive  it  The  particular 
success  of  this  game  lies  in 
having  a  very  considerable 
number  of  balls  in  play  at 
once.  In  this  form  the  balk 
do  not  have  to  accumulate  at 
the  foot  of  the  lines  before 
being  returned  to  the  head, 
as  the  last  Number  One  playei 
to  receive  the  ball  tosses  it 
directly  across  to  the  last 
Number  Two  player,  who 
begins  at  once  to  zigzag  it 
up  the  line. 

The  group  wins  which  first 
succeeds  in  getting  all  of  its 
balls  back  to  the  head  of  the 
line. 


ZIGZAG  OVERHEAD  TOSS 

20  to  loo  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Hand  ball;  basket  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  a  variation  of  Zigzag  Ball,  and  is  more  difficult  and 
interesting  for  older  players.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  best  distinguished  by  colors — say  Red  and  Blue.  The  two 
parties  stand  in  even  ranks  alternately  about  five  feet  apart;  fof 
instancCi  the  Red  paxtj  'wSSl  lotta  t^s^  ^Ti^^si^'^EaKfe^vi^'^RSL^Ui 


Ball  Games 


4*5 


togedicr,  fadng  eadi  other,  while  the  Blue  pai^  will  foim  ranks 
two  and  four,  which  will  face  each  other  and  play  together. 

The  first  player  in  each  party  has  a  ball  which  is  put  in  play 
open  a  signal  by  being  tossed  over  the  heads  of  the  intervening 
lank  to  Number  One  in  the  other  rank  of  his  party.  This  player 
tosses  the  ball  back  to  Number  Two  in  the  first  rank,  and  so  the 
ball  is  tossed  in  zigzag  form  from  one  player  to  another  in  ranks 


?    /?    /f    /^     /?    /^    .f 


\  — 


ZiGUC  OVBKBKAD  Toss 


of  die  same  color  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  when  it  a 
zigzagged  back  to  the  starting  point  io  the  same  way.  This  is 
all  done  over  the  heads  of  an  intervening  rank  of  the  opposite  color. 
Simultaneously  the  competing  team  b  playing  in  the  same  way. 
The  party  wins  which  first  gets  the  ball  back  to  the  starting  point 
With  a  large  number  of  players  the  number  of  ranks  may  be 
Increased  beyond  four  if  desired. 

This  gune  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  require  much  more  alertness 
on  the  part  of  tbe  playen  by  putting  more  balls  into  play.  This  mcy  be  done 
hj  the  staiten  starting  a  aeotnd  or  more  balls,  tossing  down  the  line  as  soon  as 
I  predecessor  hss  rcaidied  the  third  player.  When  this  is  done,  the  game  is 
won  {a)  hj  the  party  whoae  last  player  at  the  foot  of  the  line  is  first  to  receive 
tbe  last  baU;  or  9)  the  last  j^yer  may  accumulate  the  balls  and  return  them 
to  tbe  front  in  lereiae  order,  tiic  party  winning  which  first  gets  its  last  ball  ba^ 
lo  the  original  ataiter. 


i 


INDEX 


AAMBS  FOR  ELSMERTART  SCHOOU 

Tut  griiAiig  of  the  games  for  acboob  in^cates  the  lowest  mde  fa  wUchyOoaa 
•venge,  a  game  is  fovmd  to  be  suitable,  its  use  being  intencfed  in  any  sucoeeding 
grade  also.  The  so-called  "  quiet "  games  are  not  necessarily  noiseless,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  games  in  which  thexe  is  running  or  much  moving  around. 
Mok  ol  the  quiet  games  are  intended  for  schoolroom  us^  many  d  them  for  small 
groups  that  may  ssacmMe  before  the  openiz^  ol  a 


cA.  Fkit  Tear  (lint  half),  (6-7  >MrfdU). 


Dock  Dance,  Tlie     .    •    •    •    .  S64 

Itisket,  Itasket s68 

Tack  be  Nimble 2x4 

Kittjr  White S74 

Looby  Loo s8o 

Muffin  Maa     •••••••  sSs 

Muibenr  Bush     .,«•••  S83 

Railroad  Train 264 

Ringmaster  ...         .    •    •    •  267 
Round  and  Round  went  tfw  Gal> 

lant  Sh^  •    • •  270 

9ap  Jack 278 

Soafl 999 

Squiixd  in  Tkees  c    «    •    •    •    •  285 


Cat  and  liOoe  •    4    .    •    •    •    •  59 

Changing  Seats  —  I  .    •    •    •    •  63 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Laaie?    •    •  S62 

Good  Momiog      .*••••  99' 

Hide  the  Thimble 104 

Jack  be  Nimble    ••••••  224 

Looby  Loo  ••••••••  s8o 

Muffin  Man     •••••••  a8s 

Mulberry  Bush 883- 

Railroad  Train 264 

Ringmaster  ••••••••  267- 

Slap  Jack 278 

Squirrel  and  Nut 284 

Squiixd  in  Tkeet 285 


A  FInt  Tmt  (aeeood  half),  (6-7  >Mri  al^. 


Chariey  over  the  Water.  •  •  • 
Crossing  the  Brook  %  •  •  •  • 
Did  you  ever  see  a  Laaie?  •  « 
Do  this.  Do  that  •.,••• 

Farmer  in  the  Dell 

Jacob  and  Rachel  •  •  •  •  • 
Kaleidoscope    ••••••• 

Leaves  are  Green  • 

Lost  Child.  The 

Round  and  Round  tha  Village  • 
Teacher  and  Clm    •   •    •    •   • 


6 

7 
s6 

7 

t6 
22 

29 
S76 

S90 


Circle  Seat  Relay ft 

Crossing  the  Brook 74 

Do  this,  Do  that 75 

Farmer  in  the  Dell 265 

Huckle,  Buckle,  Bean  Stalk  •    •  209 

Kaleidosoope    •    •    .    .  29s 

Lost  Child,  The    •    •    •    •         •  X30 

Round  and  Round  the  ^Hlfaifi    •  S90 

Teacher  and  Ckas 326 


487 


428 


index  to  Elementary  Schoob 


«A.  SNOod  Tear  (lint  ImU).  (7-8  ^MTfdU). 


Bird  Catcher.  Tlie 
BuTing  a  Lock  •    • 


S8 


Cat  and  Rat 60 

Hand  Ball  DriQ  —  I  (Klementaiy)  580 
Moon  and  Morning  Stan  •    •    •    233 

Midni^t •    •    X33 

Oats,  Peis,  Beans 187 


Pint  in  the  Circle . 
Ring  Call  BaU.  • 
Wee  Bologna  BCaa 


164 
399 


Automobile  Race  ••••••  4I 

Bird  Catcher,  The    •    •    •    •    .  51 

Buying  a  Lock  •    ••••••  5^ 

Hand  over  Head  Bean  Bag    •    .  par 

HandBaHDrfll  —  I (ElenMOlBjr)  j8» 
Oat%Fea%Bcua rf| 


WeeBokgna 
aB.  Second  Tear  (McoodlialOf  (7-8  jHMTJoM), 


9H 
355 
356 

80 
96 


Beaa  Bag  Board  « 

Center  Catch  Bali 
Circle  BaU    .    •    , 


Drop  the  Handkerchief  •  . 
Flowers  and  the  Wind,  The 
Frog  in  the  Middle    .    .    . 


Hunting ,     .  967 

Let  the  Feet  go  Tramp  .    •    ,    «  870 

Letting  out  the  Doves  •    •    •    .  xap 

London  Bridge     ••••••  S78 


Bean  Bag  and  ^tVitt  ItshnF 
BeanBagBoavd  .... 


Changing  Seats     c    .    . 
Drop  the  Handkefcfaisl  • 


n 


Fozand  Squirm 


Letting  out  the  Dotes 
London  Bridge .    . 
Simon  Sajrs  . 


SA.  Third  Tear  (first  half),  (8-9  >Mrf  al^. 

Plajgnmnd 

Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss  • 
Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw  . 
Center  Base .  •  •  •  • 
Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water 


Have  you  seen  my  Sheq>? 

Hill  DiU 

Hopping  Relay  Race.    . 


I  say,  "Stoop I*  .  .  • 
Nuts  in  May  •  .  •  • 
Puss  in  a  Comer  •  •  • 
Single  Relay  Race  •  • 
Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground 


305 
306 


Water  Sprite 


xos 

"3 
•85 

175 
X97 

•03 


Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss 
Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw 


Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water 
Have  you  seen  nxy  Sheep? 
Hopping  Relay  Race     • 


I  say,  ••Stoop!* 
Line  BaU     < 
PuainaOomar 


sB.  Third  Year  (second  half),  (8-9  ^eart  dtf}b 
Playground 

Bean  Bag  Box 

Bali  Chase  .    <,    r 


\ 


309 


80 


•    la 


14 


%     X     ^ 


Index  to  Elementaiy  Schools 


4^ 


Cin  Ban 538 

Chinese  Chicken 68 

Dodgeball  (Informal) 563 

Folkm  Chase   . 88 

FoUcyw  the  Leader 89 

Fox  TiaiU  Single  Rini  .    .    •    •  95 


Tamping  Rope  -^  I 
Lame  Fo 


....  1x8 

^  and  Chickent   .    •    •  224 

Ztgzaff 4ax 

oner's  Base— -I 257 

Shadow  Tag 273 

Shuttle  Relay 173 

Stoop  Tag   • 290 

Who  goes  loond  mj  Stone  Wall?  906 


Chinese  Chkken 


FbwerMatch  .  , 
Follow  the  Leader 
Horns 


89 
sa3 


Line  Zigag •    492 

Old  Man  Tag 249 

Schoolroom  Tag Z7S 

Tag  the  Wall  Rehj  •    •    •         .29s 
Weathercock 104 


44.  Fourth  Tear  (lint  half),  (9-xo9iMrfd^ 

Pujgroiind 

An-opRday 45 

Animal  Chase  •••••••     46 

AichBal     .••••••«    5S2 


Bsg  FOe 303 

Comer^piy.    •    .    .    •    r    «    •    360 


Farmer  b  Comloft  The 
Guess  Who 


.     85 
.    xoo 


Tkg 
theF< 


206 

HunttlieFos xzo 


Roley  Foley. 


599 


Slap  Cstdi  •••••«..  278 
Stealing  Stfcks  ••....  288 
Target  Toss     •    .    «    .  '3X5 


AD-up  Relay     .    .    •  •45 

Arch  Ball     ••••••••    392 

BagPOe  .    .    «    :         «    «    •    •    303 
Comcr^xy.    »    •        .    .    .    «    3^ 


•  xoo 

•  SS9 


Guess  Who  • 
Naqghtsand 

Slap  Catch X78 

TaxgetToss 325 

Vaulting  Seata 


4B.  Fourth  Tear  (second  half),  (9-20  years  M) 

PlaygrottnA 

Bear  in  the  Pit.  ....      50 

Bunch  of  Ivy    .  •    •    •    •      57 


Captain  Ballon  or  in    •         342-4 

Catch  of  Fbh 62 

Catch  the  Cane     •    •    •    •        •  6a 

Criss-cross  Goal 307 

Cross  Tag •    •  75 

ffi(^  Windows. 
Hunt,  The 


•    •    « 


.    1 


104 

.     XXO 


LeapfipgRaoe IS9 

Nambta  Gbsi^  •••••»    Z39 


ochooiiooiii 

Balloon  Ball     .... 
Blackboard  Relay .    .    . 


Catch  the  Cane 
Criss-cross  Goal 


•  •    •    •    •     « 

*  •         ... 


525 
53 

6a 
307 


Heme  Run  •    • 
LeafbjrLeaf   • 


.    •    384 

ees 


%    »    * 


ladcK  to  EtoBMoarx  Schoob 


OihaBdl 

Dnmb-bd  t^ 83 

FIra  <m  the  UMmlabi  ....  86 

PbsTnfl,DoiiblBUn.    .   .    .  « 


Dnab-UaTaC 
OolBC  to  Jvoirii 

lUeldoKope    . 


Over  tod  Under  Rehr  .    .    .    .  ; 

Stride  Ball 40J 

Tbird  SUp 195 

Triple  Change 900 

Wall  BaUDriU 416 


5B.  Fifth  Tear  (McoiidlulQ,(io-iiyMr>«14. 


Scboolioom  DodgriMB   . 


Bftll  Pun J37 

Balloon  Goal    .......  396 

Baste  the  Bear 49 

Black  Tom 54 

Circle  Dodgeball 364 

Hound  and  Rabbit     .....  107 

How  Manj  BUtea  to  Bab^loa  .    .  108 

Ealeidosoope laa 


Three  Deep 196 

(See  alto  Third  Man  Knd  Lut  Jtan) 
Wood  Tag 309 

6A.   Sixth  Tbu  (flnt  halS),  f  tt-ta  yti 


B«II  Stand    . 
BodrGuKid. 


Ban  PuM      . 
Balloon  Goal 


Eaind 


I,  or  Plih U5 

4."ftjSar 


Index  to  Elementaiy  Schools 


43» 


Double  Dod^eball 565 

Every  Man  in  his  Own  Den  •    •  83 

Fist  Ball 376 

Garden  Scamp 97 

Jumping  Rope — m     •    •    •    •  xax 

Last  Couple  CXit  ••••••  xa5 

Line  Zigag  —  II  or  m      •    •     4SS-3 

Partner  Tag 245 

Prisoner's  Base  —  II»  m,  or  IV .  258 

Skin  the  Goat 276 


Desk  Relay 309 

Hands  Up^  Hands  Down    •    ,    •    991 


London 


Reoognitioii 


m 


spin  Oie  Platter 283 

(See  also  My  Ladjr*s  Toikt) 
Vaulting  Relay  •••..••    327 


Sun  1)^41 I 


^ 


(SB.  SIxdi  Tear  (Mcoiid  half),  (tt-i»>iMrftfAI). 

Playgronod 

Barley  Break •  48 

Center  Club  Bowls 355 

Chickidy  Hand 67 

Curtain  Ball 361 

Progressive  Dodg^Mdl    •    •    •    •  366 

Duck  on  a  Rock  ••••••  8x 


Football  Tag 379 

Hand  Football  .••••••  58s 

Indian  Club  Race.    •    •    •    •    •  Z2S 

"Jumping  Relay  Race.    •    •    •    •  X27 

Jump  the  Shot xas 

*01d  Woman  from  the  Wood  .    •  X43 
(See  also  TVades) 

Red  Lion     ••••••••  X65 

RoundBall 40X 


BhuddxMud  Relay  Ran 


Find  the  Riqg 


Jumpiog  Relay  Race     •    • 

Old  Woman  from  the  Wood 
(Sif  a^  ThLdes) 


S$ 


369 


Round  Bal 


1x7 
4M 


Zoo 


a4s 


fk,  Sefwdi  Tear  (lint  half).  (t«-t3>Mrf«U). 
Playfraani 

Black  and  While 59 

3S4 


FcBCtTttg  ••••••••     85 

Ke^  MoviQ^  •••••••   aTO 

Oyster  Shel ••14J 


RolUngTunl 169 

Saddle  the  Nag     •        •    •    •    «    lyx 
SlipperSlap Z79 


TUh/Jlaa 


IM 


«B»Game 


•••••••   an 

Blackboard  Relay.    •    •    •    •    •      53 
Black  and  WhUa 5s 


Ke^  Mioviog  •••••••    870 

LastMaa u6 


Nimble  Sqafanl 


HO 


Sllpp«9l^. 


43>  Index  to  Etemuitaiy  Schoob 

iB.   a^rtalhYmi  (miooaihtUi.  li»-^  yean  Mi. 


Dumb  CnuDbo«    •    •    *  • 

Empemr  Boll 

Forcing  Ihe  City  Gates  .  . 

Fox  and  Geese      .    •    •  • 

JLind  Ball  Drill  — n     .  . 

Line  Cljb  Bowls,  DmiUo  . 
Mount  Ball  . 


'12 


Pinch-o  .  .  .  _  . 
VollerBall  .  ,  .  , 
Wud  Tng  at  War  , 
WUpTig  .  .  .  . 
Z%ng  Overhcmd  Toa 


BA.   Eighth  Tbu  (fint  hftU),  (13-14  y 

najKronnd 

All  Run    .........  3*1 

Battle  Ball 331 

Catch  and  PuU  Tug  at  Wu  .    ,  60 

Chinese  Chicken 6S 

Circle  Race 69 

Circle  Relay 70 

IJneBmg  — m 4*3 

Maze  Tag 131 

Nine-court  Basket  BaB  .    .     .    ,  ^ 

Overtake 393 

PoUonSnako 149 

Round  Ball 


Line  Clnb  Bowli,  DonUe  ...    385 
Litems  Loo  ......    ^    at) 


Vp,  Jcnk&«> 
nM). 
BIsckboud  Rday g 


Crosa  Questkioa    ...,.,    119 
Hen  Roost    ......••    MJ 

Miniiter'a  Cat,  Tha 397 


Bound  Ban 336 

Boundary  Ball 335 

Chinese  Wall 68 

Circle  Club  Bo 

Circle  Zigiag 419 

Double  Relay  Kace 76 

i^ipancse  Crab  Race  .....  I15 

ine  Club  Bowls,  Sin^     ...  386 

Master  of  the  Ring 131 

PasaandTossReUj(D(nibIeUne)  314 
PlgmftHi^ 

>1  Ban 


Author'a  Inltlali Mj 

Blackboard  Relay  Sac* ...  a 

Ciambo 8X8 


Double  Relay  RacB   . 
Une  Ctub  Bowli,  Slngb 


7« 
3S6 


GAMES  FOR  HI6H  SCHOOLS 

(15-19  years  of  age) 

TUi  Brt  of  high  Khool  games  is  far  from  exhaustive.    A  lane  percentage  of  thott 
Irted  lor  the  elementary  grades  will  be  found  suitable  for  high  schools^ 


Al^mpRdaj 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PAGE 

-    .      45 


•       • 


Bun  Id  the  Ring 56 

Bung  the  Bucket 57 

Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  War  .    •  60 

Ciide  Race  ••••••••  69 

CirdeRelay  ••••••••  70 

Qub  Snatch 7a 

Contests  for  Two  (chapter  on  "Feats 

and  Forfeits'') 245 


Double  Relay  Race 
DuckonaRock  • 
Dumb>beU  Tag    • 


I 


6 

z 

83 


'Ewrj  Bian  in  his  Own  Den  •    •     83 


Follow  the  Leader     .    •    •    •    • 
Forcing  the  City  Gates  •    •    •    • 


Fox  and  Geese  ••••••• 

Fox  Tndl,  Double  Rim  •    •    •    • 


iangTag  .  •  • 
flome  Tag  .  •  • 
Hound  and  Rabbit 


89 

89 

90 
92 

93 
zox 

Z06 
107 


Indian  Club  Race     •    •    •    •    •    zza 


;  apanese  Tag  .  •  . 
apanese  Crab  Race  • 
um|nng  Rope  —  I  • 
um|nng  Rope  —  II  • 
umpmg  Rope  —  III 
umping  Relay  Race 
umptMShot  •    •    • 


xx6 

\\l 

X19 
xax 

"7 
zaa 


ACTIVE  GAMES 

PAGB 

Last  Couple  Out  ••••••  xa5 

Leader  and  Footer za7 

Leapfrog  Race  •••••••  ia9 

(See  list  of  Leapfrog  Games  in  Alpha- 
betical Index.) 

Master  of  the  Rixig  •    •    •    •    •  X3X 

Maae  Tag    ••••••••  X3X 

Odd  Man's  Cap  ••••••  140 

Oyster  Shell 143 

Partner  Tag X45 

Pebble  Chase 145 

Pinch-o 140 

Poison 148 

Potato  Shuttle  RehPT X54 

Prisoner's  Base  — U,  in«  IV,  V 

Z58-16X 

Saddle  the  Nag Z7X 

Shuttle  Relay 173 

Single  Relay  Race ^75 

Skin  the  Goat X76 

Slipper  Slap X79 

Stake  Guard x86 

Stealing  Sticks •  x88 

Three  Deep X96 

(See  also  Third  Man.) 

Tossing  Wands •  X98 

Tree  Party  ••••••••  199 

Triple  Change 


Wand  Race,    •    •    •    •        •    • 

Whip  Tag to5 

Wood  Tig wog 


nw 


433 


[Iflff  High 


S" 

SM 
S>5 

Si 

-  $t9 

Battle  Ball  ........  3]i 

BomharHmtnt  ......    <  m 

Bound  BaU 33^ 

BoondaiyBal 335 

CaHBaU.    ........  338 

Captain  Ban — I J39 

C^italn  BaD  —  n     ,    ....  341 

Captain  Ball — m  .    .    .    ,    .  344 

Cantar  anb  Bowk   .    ,    :    .    .  355 

Circle  Club  Boirii     •    '  •     ■  357 

Comer  Ball  ........  359 

Curtain  BaU 361 

Dodeeball 363 

Double  Conxt  Bal  .....     370 
Drive  Ball   ,    ,    ,    .    .     ^    .        373 

Empenr  Bal 346 

RitBaa.     .......376 

Football  T^    ...    ,.    379 

Hand  FoodMl ...  ■    .    sfia 

HandBaUDiB  — n    ....    381 


UMOobBowk  nUH       ■    .  fit 
LliwCtiABowkCDaaEQ  .         .   385 

HboBtBd 3S| 

raDMomt  BMfai  Brii .  ...  in 

Om  and  Uate  Uv  •  3V* 

PRV«rf*«  Do^tobdl    •    •    •        S« 
P^laaBola   .......   397 

Pixgwdw  Qflrin  Bril    .   .   .  3N 

SauniBil 40* 

SqaanBal.    .■..•..4B* 

StoolBdl 406 

Stride  Bal 40} 

TcnTVtoa 4cS 

Tether  Ball . 409 

vouer  Ba  .  . 413 

WaBdOd 4t« 

Wair    .    , 417 

Zlnu  Ovefbcad  "nMi  ....   4*1 
0M  di0  Circle  71g:m.  I^t 

zigng— it,in.) 


OAMBS  FOR  PIATOSOUNDS,  GTMHASIUMS^  AHD  lABOt 

HUMBERS 

Ttetenn'^^ygioimd'*  It  here  used  to  designate  a  general  outdoor  pfaty^woe  of 
Iberal  area.  The  op^  country  or  a  Tillage  would  be  just  as  suitable  for  many  of 
the  games,  though  with  few  exceptions  they  may  be  played  in  limited  territory. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hide-and-seek  games  almost  all  are  equally  suitable  for 
both  playground  and  gymnasium.  The  list  includes  sames  for  players  from  kinder 
guten  age  to  adults,  and  for  both  large  and  small  numbers.  For  games  for 
players  <3  different  a|;es,  see  Index  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 

uk  the  column  indicating  which  games  are  suited  to  lai^  numbers,  the  figures 
indicate  the  largest  number  with  which  the  game  may  be  iml  played.  Still  larger 
■nmhcn  oi  players  may  participate,  but  the  group  method  is  advisable  for  so  many 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVE  GAMES 


AB"iip  Relay  •  .  -  ■  ■ 
Animal  Blind  Maa^  Buff 
Animal  Chase  •  .  .  • 
Arrow  Chase 


Barley  Break 
Baste  the  Bear  . 
Bear  in  the  Pit  • 
Bird  Catcher      . 
Black  and  White 
Black  Tom    .    • 
Blind  Bell     .    . 
Blind  Man's  Buff 
Body  Guard 
Bull  in  the  Ring 
Bunch  of  Ivy     • 
Bung  the  Bucket 
Buying  a  Lock 


Cat  and  Rat 
Cktch   and    Pull 
War.    .    .    . 
Catch  of  Fish    . 
Catch  the  Cane 
Cavalry  Drill     • 
Centipede .    •    • 
Charley  over  the  Water 


Pbr 

J^ 

iF^ 

Cw 

Nam- 

Na£ 

bat 

F^ 

fam 

^Mi 

60+ 

45 

Chicken  Maikct     •    , 

6e 

30+ 

46 

Chickidy  Hand  .    .    .    , 

30+ 

67 

90-^ 

46 

Chinese  Chicken    •    •    . 

30+ 

6A 

47 

Chinese  WaU     .... 

60+ 

68 

Circle  Race        •    •    •    • 

30+ 

69 

48 

Circle  Relay       .    .    .    • 

60+ 

70 

30+ 

49 

Clam  Shell  Combat    •    • 

30 

71 

30+ 

50 

Club  Snatch 

60 

7a 

60 

52 

Cock  Stride   .         ... 

74 

xoo 

52 

Cross  Tag 

30+ 

75 

30+ 

54 

Crossing  the  Brook     .    • 

60+ 

74 

zoo 

55 

30+ 

55 

Do  this.  Do  that    .    .    . 

60+ 

75 

30+ 

56 

Double  Relay  Races  .    . 

zoo 

76 

30+ 

56 

Drop  the  Handkerchief    . 
Duck  on  a  Rock ... 

30+ 

80 

60+ 

57 

30+ 

8z 

30 

57 

Dumb-bell  Tag 

30+ 

83 

30+ 

S8 

Every  Man  in  hit  Own 

30+ 

60 

Den 

30+ 

83 

■ 

Fjcchange 

30+ 

84 

zoo 

60 

30-^ 

61 

Fanner  is  coming,  The 

30+ 

85 

30+ 

62 

Fence  Tag     ... 

30+ 

II 

zoo 

62 

Fire  on  the  Mountains    • 

30+ 

63 

Flowers  and  the  Wind,  The 

30+ 

u 

JO+ 

65 

Follow  Chase     .    .    *    . 

30+ 

65 

Folbw  the  Leader  •    •    • 

60+ 

H 

43» 
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Fozdng  the  City  Gfttet    •  30+ 

Fortratt    ••••••  xoo 

Fox  and  Geese  .    •    •    •  30+ 

Fox  Trail,  Double  Rim  •  30+ 
Fox  Tnil,  Single  Rim     • 

FzenchTag 60+ 

Frog  in  the  Middle     •    •  30+ 


i>» 


Indian  Club  Race 
I  say,  "Stoopr 
ISpy    .    .    . 


Jack  be  Nimble 
acob  and  Rachel  . 
Japanese  Crab  Race 
[apanese  Tag     .    . 
[ohnny  Ride  a  Pony 

Jumping  Relay  Race 
umping  Rope  —  I 

(small  single  rope) 
Jumping  Rope  —  II 

(one  large  rope) 
Jumping  Rope — III 

(two  large  ropes) 
Jumping  Rope  — 

IV  (large  and  small 

ropes)    .    •    •    • 
Jump  the  Shot  •    • 

SjUeidoscopt     •    . 


xoo 


zoo 


100 


89 
90 
9a 
93 
95 
96 
96 


Garden  Scamp  .    •    •    •  30+  97 

Going  to  Jerusalem     •    •  00+  98 

Good  Biorniog  •    •    •    •  60+  99 

GneMWho   •    •    •    •    •  30+  xoo 

Gjpsjr       xox 

Hang  Tig     •    •    •    •    •  xoo  xoi 

Have  jFOU  seen  my  Slieq>?  30+  102 

I£de  and  Seek  .    •    •    •  Z03 

Hide  the  Thimble  •    .    .  60  X04 

High  Windows  .    •    .    •  30+  Z04 

Hill  Dill 30+  X05 

Hip 30+  X05 

Home  Tag 60+  zo6 

Hopping  Relay  Race   .    •  100  106 

Hound  and  Rabbit  .  •  60+  Z07 
How     Many     Miles    to 

Babylon?  .  •  •  •  •  xoo  108 
Huckle,  Buckle, 

Bean  Stalk     ....  60  X09 

Hunt,  The      .        ...  30+  ixo 

Hunt  the  Fox    ....  60+  xzo 

Hunt  the  Slipper    •    •    .  30+  xix 


xoo 

XI2 

60+ 

"3 

30+ 

XI3 

60+ 

XI4 

30+ 

"5 

60+ 

X15 

60+ 

116 

60 

Z16 

60+ 

117 

ZI8 


119 


lai 


xai 


to 


NumbexB  Change  • 

Odd  Man's  Cap  • 
Old  Buzzard  •  • 
Old  Woman  iiom 
Wood  •  •  .  • 
Oyster  Shell  .    •    • 


the 


•    • 


60-t-     xa2 


Par 

Partner  Tag  •  •  . 
Pebble  Chase  •  • 
Pindi-o  •  •  •  • 
Pitch  Pebble  •  • 
Poison  .  •  .  • 
Poison  Snake  •  • 
Pom  Pom  Pull-away 
Potato  Race  •  .  • 
Potato  Shuttle  Relay 
Potato  Spoon  Race. 
Prisoner's  Base  •    • 

Prisoner's  Base  —  I 
Prisoner's  Base  —  II 
Prisoner's  Base  —  m, 
Prisoner's  Base  —  IV 
Prisoner's  Base  —  V 
Puss  in  a  Comer    • 
Puss  in  the  Circle  • 


Railroad  Train  •  • 

Red  Lion  •    •    .  • 

Relay  Races  .    •  • 

All-up  Relay  • 


\ 


LadyoftheLand    . 
Lame  Fox  and  Chickens 
Last  Couple  Out   • 
Leader  and  Footer 
Leapfrog    •    • 
Leapfrog  Race  •    • 
Letting  out  the  Dovea 
Lost  OiikL  The    • 


Master  of  the  Ring 
MawTag  •  •  . 
Menagerie  •  •  . 
Midnjght  •  •  « 
Moon  and  Morning  Stars 
Mothe^  may  I  go  out 

Play*     •    •    •    • 
Mother,  Mother,  the 

boils  Over  .    •    • 
My  Lady's  ToUet 


30+  ^M 

30+  xss 

60+  X97 

xoo  XS7 

X00+  XS9 

30+  X39 

30+  X30 

30+  X31 

xoo  X31 

60+  X3S 

30+  X33 

30+  X33 

30+  X3S 

30+  '39 

30+  X40 

30+  X41 

60+  X43 

xoo  X43 

30+  144 

xoo  145 

30+  MS 

30+  146 

X47 

30+  148 

30+  X49 

30+  »49 
xoo    151-9 

xoo  154 

60  15s 

30+  XS7- 

161 

30+  157 

30+  X58 

30+  »59 

30+  161 

30+  161 

30+  163 

30+  X64 

xoo  164 

30+  165 
60— xoo 
45 
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55 

73 

75 
66 

67 

68 

69 

70 
70 


BoCato  Races  •    •    •         152*: 

Shuttle  Relay  •    •    •  xoo 
Sin^  Rela/   •    .    • 

Ring-«-hevio .    •    •    •    •  30+ 

Rinffmaster 60+ 

RoDoexs  and  Soldiers  •    •  xoo 

RoUioff  Taiget   •    .    •    •  30 
Round  and  Round  went 

the  Gallant  Ship  •    •    •  30+ 

Run,  Sheep^  Run  •    •    •  30+ 

Saddle  the  Nag  •    •    •    •  30+  172 

Sardines    ••••••  30+  X7a 

Seeking  for  Gold    •    •    •  334 

Shadow  Tag 60+  X73 

Shuttle  Relay     •    •    •    •  xoo  X73 

SSngle  Relay  Race  •    •    •  xoo  X75 

Skin  the  Goat    •    •    •    •  X76 

Skyte  the  Bob   •    •    •    •  X77 

Slap  Catch 30+  X78 

Slapjack 30+  X79 

Slipper  Slap 30+  179 

Smuggling  the  G^  •    •    •  30+  x8o 

Spanish  Fly 30+  i8a 

Spans X83 

Spin  the  Platter .    •    •    .  30+  X83 

Spooning  ••••••  30  184 

Squinelln  Trees    •    •    •  xoo  X85 

Stage  Coach 60+  185 

Stake  Guard 30+  x86 

Stealing  Sticks  •    •    •    •  30+  x88 

Step 30+  x88 

Still  Pood,  No  More  Moiv>- 

ing 30+  X89 

Stone    •••••••  30+  X90 

StoopTag 60+  190 

Sun  JDial X90 


See    Section 
Games  • 


Quiet  GsiDAS 
on    Qdet 


Muni, 
ben 


Tag  Games  •    •    •    •    .  60+  X91 

Ten  Steps 30+  193 

Thimble  Ring    •    •    •    •  30+  194 

Third  Man    .    •    •    •    •  xoo  X94 

Third  Slap 30+  195 

Three  Deep 60  296 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Groimd  30 -I-  297 

Tossing  Wands  •    .    .    •  60+  298 

Trades  •••••••  60+  299 

Tree  Party 60  299 

Triple  Change  •  •  •  •  60+  aoo 
Tug  of  War  {See  Catch 

and  Pull  Tug  of  War 

and  Wand  Tug  of  War  ^ 

also  Contests  for  T%/fOf 

under  "Feats  and  For^ 

fcits.") 

Under  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  50  wot 

Wand  Race 30+  aoa 

Wand  Tug  of  War  •    •    •  xoo  903 

Water  Sprite 30+  903 

WeeBok)gn'vMan9The  •  60+  204 

WhipTag 30+  90s 

Who  soes  round  my  Stone 

Wall? 30+  906 

Wolf 304-  908 

Wood  Tag 30-)-  909 


aiA 


SINGING  GAMES 


Did  yoa  ever  see  a  Lassie? 
Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water 
Duck  Dance,  The. 
Farmer  in  the  Dell 
Himting  •  • 
Itisketfltasket 
Keep  Moving 
King  of  France 
Kitty  White 


60+ 

962 

60+ 

963 

30+ 

964 

30+ 

^5 

60+ 

967 

tx 

968 

970 

60+ 

«73 

£t 

974 

176 

Let  the  Feet  go  Tramp 
London  Bridge  • 
Looby  Loo    •    • 
Muffin  Man  .    • 
Mulberry  Bush  • 
Nuts  in  May 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans 
Round  and    Round 

AOllage  .    .    • 
Snail    .    •    •    • 


the 


6c-»-  S76 

30+  978 

60+  980 

30+  989 

60+  983 

60+  985 

60  987 

30+  990 

60^  sot 


4.38     Indo^  Fla]i|^mBi4a(  GymimittiiM^  Liii;^  Hvahta 


BEAN   BAO  GAim 


BeviBagBor    .    .    .  , 

Bmo  Bag  Citde  Tom  . 

Bmd  Bag  Ring  Thraw  , 

Cii»«ta«God     .    .  , 


!S 

ttm 

30s 

tB0 

S^ 


Pbm   awl    Tm    IM17 

^bwbliM)     .    .   . 
TwM  Ind    l^NB    K^gr 
(Donbto  Uae)    ...  314 


Tugat  Ta«. 
TBacbctaadC 


i3 


GAMES   FOR  ETTHBR   BALLS  OR  BEAN  BAGS 


Call  Bait 30+ 

CenterCatch  Ball   .    .    .      30+ 

Circle  Ball 60+ 

Club  Bowls 60+ 

Center  Club  Bowls  .    . 

Line       Club        Bowls 
(Single) 

line      Club       Bowb 
(Double)     .... 
Comer  Spiy £0+ 

Dodgeball Co-l- 


Zlgu^  G«mei ,    ,    . 

Circle  Zigiag.    .    . 

Line  Zigzag  —  I      , 

Line  Zigzag  — n    . 

Line  Zigng  —  III  . 
.  Zigzag  Overhead  Toi 


AURun  .  .  . 
Alcb  Ball .  .  . 
Aicb  Goal  Ban . 


Balloon  Goal 


Ball  P       .__._, 

Ball  Stand 

Ball  Tag 

Basket     Ball      Distance 

Throw 

Battle  Ball 

Bombardment    .... 
Boundary  Ball  , 


Call  Ban 

Captain  Ball  — 1   . 
Captain  Ball  — 11. 


30+ 
30+ 


Captain  BaU  —  m    .    . 
{Set  Emperor  Ball, 

Progressive  C^p- 

Ui?BalL) 

Center  Base 

Center  Catch  Ball  .  .  . 
Center  Club  Bowla  .  . 
Ciicle  Ball 

Club  Bowla .    .    . 

Dodgeball 


Stride  Ball   . 


.v»+ 

,v>+ 

10 

«7 

60 

3°+ 

358 

Comer  Spry  . 
Ctackabout  , 
Curtain  Ball. 
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btn  PigB 

Emperor  Ball     ....     jo+  346 

FiM  Ball 30+  376 

Football  Tag      ....  30-1-  379 

Hand  Bull  Drill  — 

I  (EiemenUry)    .     .    ,  100  380 
Hand  Ball  Drill  — 

II  (Advanced)     ...  100  381 
Band  Foolball  ....  30+  383 

Lme  Ball 60  3S4 

Line  Club  Bowls  (Double)  60+  385 

Line  Club  Bowls  (Single)  60+  386 

line  Zigzag 43i-4«3 

Mount  Boll 100  387 

Nine-couit  Basket  Ball    .  £0  3S8 

Over  and  Under  Relay    .  100  39a 

Overtake 60+  393 

Pass  Ball  Relay     .    .    .  ico  395 

Pig  in  a  Hole     ....  60+  397 
Piogrcssive     Captain 

Ball 100  349 

Pragreasive  Dodgeball    .  366 


Rfni?  Call  Ball   ....  30+399 

Roley  Foley 399 

Round  Bull    .....  60+     401 

Russiao  Hole  Ball ...  401 

Spud     .......  loo        404 

SijuareBall    .....  30+       404 

Stool  Ball 406 

Stride  BaU 100        407 

Tether  BaK 409 

Three  Holea 411 

Toss  Ball 60        4t3 

Tree  Ball 4J3 

Volley  Ball jo       413 

Wall  BaU  Drill  ....  416 

War 60+     417 


Zigug  Games .    .    .    . 

Circle  ZiKzag   .    .     . 
Line  Zigmg  —  I  .    . 
Line  Zigiag  —  11 
Line  Zigzag  —  III    . 
Zigzag  Overhead  Ton 


419 


I 


OAKXa  FOR  BOrS!  AHD  01BI8I  SDHKER  CAMM 

ftnd  to  k  wide  nngetrfkgnwbkh  olten  are  found  in  luiiuiKrauiipa.    TlieiooUed 
"null I  "jLiiimiir  imr  iiirf—ijlj  imlirlf m. hut  irr  rit'  -      -  -    - 
b  wbkt  uw  plajrm  move  mraund. 

ACTIVE  OAUES 


ADtipRdBT     .......  4S 

Anima)  BHnd  Mtn'b  Buff  .    .    .  48 

Animml  Chaie 46 

Anow  CbiM 47 

Bariey  BiMk 4S 

Baate  the  Bear ,  49 

Bear  in  the  Pit jo 

Bird  Catcher,  The 5a 

Black  and  White 53 

Black  Tom 54 

Blind  Bell 55 

Blind  Man's  Buff 55 

Body  Guard 56 

Bull  in  the  Ring 56 

Bunch  of  Iv7 57 

Bung  the  Bucket  ......  57 

BujfSigaLack 58 

Cat  and  Rat 60 

Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  Wu    .    .  60 

Catch  of  Fish 61 

Catch  the  Cane    ......  63 

Centipede     ........  63 

Chickadee^ee 65 

Chicken  Market 60 

Chickidy  Hand 67 

ChineM  Chicken fia 

Chinese  Wall 68 

Circle  Race  . 69 

Circle  Relar ;o 

Club  Snatch 73 

Cock  Stride ,  74 

CiMsTag 7S 

Dtep  the  Handkerchief.    ...  80 

Duck  on  a  Rock 81 

Dumb-bell  Tag 83 

Every  Man  Id  Us  Own  Den  .    .  83 

Eidiange     ........  84 

Farmer  Is  Comlii^Tltt.    ...  8s 

Fence  Tag 85 


Fin  on  tbe  Udootibia  .    ...  86 

Fkmtn  aad  the  Wind  ....  87 

FoUowChue 88 

Follow  the  Leadtr    ....  8« 

ForeUig  the  Oty  Gutm  .    .    .  89 

FOTtmi  ........  ^ 

Fox  and  GceM 91 

Fox  Trail,  Double  RIm      ...  93 

Fox  Trail,  Sit^le  Rim   ....  9J 

Garden  Samp  .......  97 

G<dng  to  JeniMlem 98 

Guess  Who 100 

Gypsy lot 

Hang  Tag loi 

Have  you  seen  mjr  Sheep?     .    .  10* 
High  Windows  .......104 

HiU  DiU los 

Hip 105 

Hopping  Relay  Rmc«     .    ,    ,    ,  toti 

Haw  Many  Mile*  to  B$bjiaai  .  108 

HucUe,  Buckle,  Bean  Stalk   .    .  109 

Hunt,  The tio 

Hunt  the  Fox  .    .    =             .  no 

Hunt  tlie  Slipper  .    .  .tit 

Isay,  "Stoopl" itj 

I  Spy  . 113 

Jacob  and  Racbd      .               .    .  I15 

Japanese  Crab  Race      .     .    .     -  I15 

Japanese  Tag 116 

Jumping  Relay  Raco      ...  irf 

Jumping  Rope  — I    .     .           .  ItS 

Jumping  Rope  —  D  .    •     -    .  I19 

Jumping  Rope  — in     .    .    .    .  iii 

Jumping  Rope— rV      -         .    .  lal 

JumptheSfaot ttt 


Index  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  Sununer  Camps      441 


Lady  ol  the  Land 123 

Lame  Fox  and  Chickens    •    •    •  234 

Last  Couple  Out 225 

Leader  and  Footer 227 

Leapfrog  Race •  229 

Letting  out  the  Doves  •    •    •    •  229 

Lo6t  Child,  The 230 

Master  cJ  the  Ring 232 

Maze  Ti^    ••••••••  231 

Menagerie ••  232 

Midnight 233 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  Play?  •  234 
Mother,  Mother,  the    Pot  noils 

Over 235 

My  Lady's  Toilet 238 

Odd  Man's  Cap  ••••••  240 

Old  Buzzard •    •  242 

Old  Woman  from  th?  Wood  .    *  243 

Oyster  Shell.    •••••••  243 

Partner  Tag     •••••••  245 

Pebble  Chase 245 

Pinch-o   ••• •  246 

Pitch  Pebble 247 

Poison 248 

Pom  Pom  Pullaway 249 

Potato  Race 252 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay      •    •    •    •  254 

Potato  Spoon  Race 255 

Prisoner's  Base  —  I-V  •    •    •  2S7*26i 

Puss  in  a  Comer  ••••••  263 

Puss  in  the  Circle     *    •    •    •    •  164 

Railroad  Train 264 

Red  IJon 265 

Ring-a-lievio     •••••••  266 

Ringmaster  ••••••••  267 

Robbers  and  Soldfea     •    •    •    •  268 

Rollins  Target 269 

Run,  Sheep,  Runt    •    •    •    •    •  270 


SINGING 

Did  yoa  ever  see  a  Lassie?    •    •  S62 

Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water   .    •    •  S63 

Duck  Dance^  The     •    •    •    •    •  S64 

Faimer  in  the  Del S65 

Huntii^  .    •    > S67 

Itkkecnasksl 168 


Saddle  the  Nag 271 

Sardines  .••••••••  27s 

Seeking  for  GoU S34 

Shadow  Tag     •    • 273 

Shuttle  Rehty  Race 273 

Single  Rehty  Race 275 

Skin  the  Goat 276 

Skyte  the  Bob 277 

Slap  Catch 278 

Slap  Jack 278 

Slipper  Slap  ••• 279 

Smugsling  the  G^ 280 

Spin  the  Platter 283 

Spooning 284 

Stage  Coach •  285 

Stake  Guard 286 

Stealing  Sticks 288 

»  288 

.  289 

,  290 
290 

.  290 


Step 

Sail  Pond,  No  More  Moviogl 

Stone  ••••••••• 

Stoop  Tag 

Sun  Dial 


Tag Z92-S 

Ten  Steps 293 

Thimble  Ring 294 

Third  Man 294 

.  195 

.  296 

•  x9r 

.  199 


Third  Slap 

Three  Deep 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground  • 

Trades 

Triple  Change  •    •    •    •    • 


S02 


Under  the  Cuckoo's  Neil 


Wand  Race 

Water  Sprite 003 

Wee  Bologna  Man,  The    •    •    •  204 

Whip  Tag S05 

Who  goes  round  my  Stone  Wall?  906 

Wolf 308 

Wood  Tag   .....•••  t09 


ICeep  Moving 
Xitty  White. 


eyo 
i74 


GAMES 

Leaves  are  Groeii 
London  Bridge 
Looby  Loo  •    •    . 


•     •     SoO 


•    •    .  e8s 

.    .    .  e83 

.  e85 

•    •  e87 

Round  and  Eoond  die  Vmsfi    •  e9o 


Muffin  Man     • 
Mulbeny  Bush 

Nuts  In  May    . 

Oats,  Peas, 


•    •    S76 
S78 


442     UKte  for  BajV  and  GfaV  J 


Bsntin  Cootv  .    . 
BMrt,  Blid,  or  nb  . 


CwQMMtJaM   . 
Flndllw 


LMfbrLMf  . 

Ijtenti7  ton  . 

Trf>IKk>ll       •         •        a 


B>gPfle 

Bean  Bag  BMiid  .  .  . 
Beu  Bkg  Bos.  ,  ,  . 
Beu  Bag  Circle  Tom  . 
Bean  Bag  Ring  Tbraw  . 


::i 


Hufc  B«  .    .    .    . 
Ur  Ladjr^  Lap  Dog 


Penny  Wi»e .  .  . 
Planting  a  Garden 
Poor  PvMj  .  .  . 
Prince  of  Paria  .    . 


Tip  Tap  Tm  . 
Up,  JenUnat    , 


BEAN  BAG  GAUES 


s 


GAMES  FOR  EITHER  BALLS  OR  BEAN  BAGS 


CaUBall 33S 

Center  Catch  Ball 355 

Circle  Ball 35^ 

Club  Bcnrla 359 

Center  Club  Bowla    .    .    .    .  3S5 

Line  Club  Bowla  (Double) .    .  38] 

Line  Club  Bowla  (Sngl^    .    .  386 


Over  and  Dodec  Rdhf  . 


ZlgafO«i 

UocZ 
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BALL  GAMES 


All  Kim 3SI 

Aicfa  BaII 391 

Arch  Goal  Bal 393 

Ban  Chaw 324 

Balkxxi  Goal 316 

BallPiiM 397 

Ball  Stand 398 

Basket  Ball  Diitaiioe  Thiow  •    •  319 

Battle  Ball 332 

Bombardment 334 

Boundaiy  Ball •  33j 

Bound  BaU 

CallBall 33S 

Captain  Ban  — I 339 

CaptainBan  — n 341 

Captain  BaU  —  III 344 

(5m  Emperor  BaU,  ProgreMive 

Captain  Ban,  and  Schootroom 

Captain  BaU.) 

Center  Base 354 

Center  Catch  BaU 355 

Center  Club  Bowb 355 

Circle  BaU 356 

Circle  Club  Bowb 357 

Comer  BaU 359 

Curtain  Ban 361 

Dead  Ban 369 

DodBcbaU 363 

I>  ubL  Comer  Ball 370 

Drive  BaU    ••.••...  375 

Emperor  Ban 346 

Fist  Ban 376 

FootbaU  Tag 379 

r^and  Ball  DrUl  —  I  (Elementary)  380 


Hand  Ban  Diffl—n    •    •    •    .  381 

Hand  FootbaU 38s 

Line  BaU 384 

Line  ChibBowb  (Double)  •    •    •  385 

Line  Club  Bowb  (Sii«le)  ...  386 
LineZigag.    •    •    •    •    •      4*1-4^ 

Mount  Ban 387 

Nine<ottrt  Basket  Bafl  •    .    •    •  388 

Oter  and  Under  Rdaj  *    •    •    •  399 

IVtfB  BaU  Rdaj 393 

PiginaHole 397 

Progresdve  Captain  Bafl   •    •    •  349 

Ring  Can  BaU 399 

Roley  Polcjr  •    •••••••  399 

Round  BaU  •••••*••  40Z 

Russian  Hole  Bafl    •    •    •    •    •  401 

SquareBafl •    •  404 

Stool  BaU 406 

Stride  Ban •    •  407 

TenTHpa 408 

Tether  BaU •    •    •  409 

Three  Holes 421 

Toss  BaU 42s 

Tree  BaU 423 

Vottef  BaU •    •  413 

Wan  BaU  Drfil 426 

War 417 

Zigsag  Overhead  Toss  •    •    •    • 
(5^  otw  Circle  Zigssg.) 


B0IT8B-PASTT  AHD  CODHTST-CXDB  GAXX8 


vfar  indtMT^  n 

■re  Included. '  As  eqwcU eSbtt'hM  been  nude  ta  aeamTfor  thb  Ibt  gan^tEit 
udUie  nUiml  "■'■^■i,  m»  leftvei,  grueei,  txtet,  ttonei^  otc,  utd  k 


d  bam  uUve  guMi  by  the  plajan  not  nwring  amoad. 
ACTIVE  GAMES 


....  47 

B&IIooD  Gotl 336 

Barley  Brnk 48 

Basle  the  Bear 49 

Black  and  WhlU 5a 

Blind  Bell 55 

Blind  Man's  Buff 55 

Body  Guard 56 

Catch  of  Hah    ...  <i 

Chkkidy  Hmnd 67 

Circle  Race 69 

Club  Snatch 7a 

CuTtaiii  Ball 361 


Dodnball  ,  . 
DucE  on  a  Rock 
Dumb-bell  Tig 


Follow  the  Leader 89 

Fox  and  Gecae 9a 

FozTraO     .......    93-9$ 


firtfng  to  Jenmleni  «    •    ■    .    .  08 

Rave  TOu  seen  my  Sheep?      ,    .  109 

Hide  the  Thimble 104 

Hill  Din 105 

Hound  and  Rabbit 107 

Hunt,  The no 

Hunt  the  Fox no 


ispr 

Jacob  and  IU(M 
japanBaaTig  . 


Kacp  Miiivlm  *    > 

Laat  Cbuirfe  Oitt  . 


UaceTag 131 

Menagerie   .,....,.    131 
MyLady'aTdfet 13S 


Partner  Tag  .  .  .  . 
Pebble  Chase   .    .    .    . 

Pitch  Pebble*    !    *.    *    * 

Person 

Poor  Pinay 

Potato  Shunle  Rdaj  .  . 
Potato  Spoon  Race  .  , 
Prisoner's  Base  —  I-V  . 
Puss  in  a  Comer  .    . 


Rlw-ar-UevIa  .  . 
RolUiig  Target  . 
Run,  Sheep,  Runt 
Rusdan  Hole  Ban 


Single  Relaj  Race    .... 

Slap  Catch 

Slipper  Slap 

Snow  Dart 

Snow  Snake 

Spin  the  Platter 

(Set  alto  Uy  Lady's  TUlet.) 

Stage  Coach 

Stake  Guard 

Stealing  Sticks 
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Tether  BaII 409 

Thimble  Riqg 194 

Third  Man  ••••••••  294 

Three  Deep  • 196 

Ttedet 299 

QUIET 

Author^  Inidalt 323 

«B"  Game,  The 913 

Baigain  Counter 924 

Beast,  Bird  v  Ffdi 925 

Buas ••••  326 

Cake  Sale                                    .  S26 

Cat  Paitr     .  827 

Crambo  .    •    •    •                       •  228 

Cross  Questions 929 

Dumb  Crambo 929 

Find  the  Riiu|  •••»•••  aso 

Flower  Idatch •    •  aso 

Grass  Blade     •••••••  #92 

Hen  Roost 993 

Horns      •••• 993 

Initials    ••••••»••  994 

Leaf  by  Leaf   ...••••  995 

Literary  Lon  •••••••  99< 

London  •*••••..•  tao 


TreeFutx 299 

Triple  Cmutgs  ••••••• 


Wee  Bolo^^  Man 

Who  goes  round  mj  Slooe  Wall?  906 

Wood  Tag 909 

GAMES 

Minister's  Cat,  Tlie 997 

Music  Boa  ••••••••  998 

My  Lady's  Lap  Dpg     •    •    •    .  998 


Naughts  and  C 


999 


Penny  Wise 930 

Plandng  a  Garden 932 

Princeof  Paris 939 


Recognition 


233 


Scat  934 

Seeking  for  Gold 934 

Shakespearean  Rnmanrr^  A    •    •  935 

Simon  Sajpa 935 

Sketches  •••••••••  936 


Tidbits 
Tip  Tap  Toe 


•37 
«37 


Up^Jenkinal 939 


What  is  my  Thoag^it  Like? 
Woodland  Loffen»  The  •    • 


940 
e4X 

H9 


The  fUMB  fai  Ml  M  flPi  aalilf  ftar  dMran  tnm  fovto  •»< 
ofan.   They  lie  idlalife  both  lor  iadoon  aad  te  knm.    WUb 
Oill for oohra mild loniqfcwRiii^m  Iott  of  te  ame  IMIf  fuudng 
fachided     Abe  io*CBDcd  cndbt  flUBflt  an  Biftl  iMcaiMiily  WMM 


4CnVB  QAIIBS 


AllHip  Rdaj 45 

Animal  Blind  Man's  Buff  •    •    •  46 

Animal  Chase  •••••••  46 

Barley  Break 48 

Baste  the  Bear 49 

Bird  Catcher,  The 5a 

Black  and  White 58 

Blind  Man's  Buff 55 

Blind  BeU 55 

Body  Guard 56 

Bunch  dlwj 57 

Cat  and  Rat 60 

Catch  the  Cane 6a 

Catch  of  Fish 6z 

Charl^  oyer  the  Water  •    •    •    .  65 

Club  Snatch 7a 

Crossing  the  Biook 74 

Do  Tliis,  Do  That 75 

Drop  the  Handkerrhief  •    •    •    •  80 

Dumb-bell  Tag 83 

Exchange 84 

Farmer  is  Coming,  The     •    •    •  85 

Flowers  and  the  Wind,  The    •    •  87 

FoUow  Chase 88 

Follow  the  Leader 89 

Fox  and  Geese 9a 

Fox  and  Squirrel 93 

Garden  Scamp 97 

Going  to  Jerusalem  •    •    •    •    •  98 

Good  Morning 99 

Guess  Who  ••*•••••  \co 

Gypsy,  The ^» 


Have  you  seen  nay  Sheep?.    .    •  zoa 

Hide  and  Seek 203 

]ffide  the  Thimble Z04 

High  Windows 204 

Hopping  Relay  Race      •    •    •    •  206 

Hound  and  Rabbit 207 

How  Many  Miles  to  Babykm?    .  208 

Huckle»  Buckle,  Bean  Stalk    •    .  209 

Hunt  the  Slipper 222 

I  Spy 223 

I  my, ''Stoopl" 223 

Jack  be  Nimble 224 

Jacob  and  Rachel 225 

Japanese  Tkg 226 

Kakidoaoope 2aa 

Lady  of  the  Land 223 

Lame  Fox  and  Chickena    •    •    •  224 

Last  Couple  Out 225 

Lettinff  Out  the  Do?ea  •    •    •    •  229 

Lost  Child,  The 230 

Biaae  Tag •    •  232 

Menagerie 23a 

Midnight 233 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  Plaj?  234 
Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot    boila 

Over    .    .    . 
My  Lady's  ToOet 

Numbers  Change  ••••••  239 

^  OVMenmticMi  «_«• 289 


Games  for  Children's  Parties 


447 


Old  Bmaud 141 

Old  Woman  from  the  Wood  •    .  143 

Partner  Tag 245 

Pebble  Chase 145 

Pinch-o ••••  Z46 

Potato  Shuttle  Refaiy 254 

Potato  Spoon  Race 255 

Puss  in  tne  Circle 264 

Puss  in  a  Comer 263 

Railroad  Train 264 

Ring  Idaster     •••••••  267 


•    • 279 

Slap  Catch 278 

Slapjack 278 


Slipper  Slap 279 

Spm  the  Platter 283 

Squirrel  in  Tteea 28$ 

Stop 288 

StiU  Pond,  No  More  MoHog    •  289 

190 

190 


StoopTag 
Sun  Dial. 


Thimble  Ring 294 

Three  Deep 296 

Trades     •• 299 

Tree  Party 299 


Wee  Bologna  Man,  The     •    •    . 

What  is  my  Thought  Like?    .    .  t40 

Who  goes  round  my  Stone  Wall?  so6 

Wood  Tag 909 


QUIET  GAMES 


"B**  Game,  The S23 

Beast,  Bird,  and  Fbh    •    •    •    .    S25 


Buas 


826 


Cross  Questions S29 

Dumb  Crambo 829 

Find  the  Ring sso 

Flower  Match  •••.•••  aso 

Grass  Bhule as2 

Hen  Roost 92$ 

««3 


Keq>  Moving 970 


by  Leaf    •••••••    915 

Literary  Loro ^25 

London aa6 


Minister's  Cat,  The aa7 

Music  Box aa8 

My  Lady's  Lap  Dog 298 


Naughts  and  C 


•    • 


999 


Penny  Wise 930 

PUnting  a  Garden 931 

Poor  Pnsqr 250 

Prince  of  Parb  •••••••  939 

Simon  Says 935 

Tip^Tsp^Toe 9S7 

Up,  Jenkins! 999 

What  is  my  Thoqg^  LOdb?    .    •  940 


Zoo^The 


SINGING  GAMES 


Did  yoo  ever  see  a  Lassie?.    .    .  962 

Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water    •    •    •  963 

Duck  Dance^  The 964 

Farmer  in  the  DeO 965 

Hunting 967 

Itisket,  Itaakfll 968 

Kitty  White 974 

Leaves  are  Onen      •    •    •    •    •  976 


London  BridgB 
Looby  Loo  •    , 


£ 


Muffin  Man 989 

Mulberry  Bush 983 

Nuts  in  May         .    •    e    .    •    •  985 

Oat9,  Peae,  Beans 987 

Round  and  Round  the  Village    •  990 

SnaU 


44S 


Garnet  for  ChildreQ't  ^ftiot 


BIAN  BAG  GAIOS 


Bign»  •  •  •  •  • 

Beta  Bag  Boiid  •  • 
BetaBagBoi  •  .  • 
Beta  Bag  ChclB  Tom 
Bean  B«g  Riqg  TbMNr 


aadCtei    •   •   •       .   jn 

411 


tf   «    • 


BaBffftn  Bafl*   •••••••   $2^ 

Battoon  Goal    ••••••( 


BALL  GA1CE8 

Si 


OanBall.    ••••••••   598 

Center  Gatdi  Bal     •   •   •   •   «   35J 

GbdaBaB 350 


GAMES  FOR  SITHSR  BALLS  OR  BSAN  BAGS 


Ring  Can  Ba 
i^*p^tM|  BaB  • 


4Bi 
411 


An  Run  •••••••••  $21 

Arch  BaU 391 

CaU  Ban 338 

Center  Catch  Bafl 355 

Circle  BaU 356 

Club  Bawli 359 

Comer  Spiy 360 


Dodgeban 


Over  and  Under  Rdaj  • 
Overtake  •■••»• 


39a 
393 


Ring  CaU  Ban.    .••.••    399 
Round  Ban  ••••••••401 


4if 


SBASHOR£  OAHB3 

Aa  etpedaX  efibrt  hu  been  made  to  secure  for  this  tisl  games  th&[  utilize  pebblcS, 
thelU,  stotiM,  holfs  dug  in  the  cajth,  and  diaerams  drawn  on  the  sand.  Manjr 
gomes  are  given  requiring  but  little  activity  and  suited  to  hot  daya;  but  there  us 
ilIso  a  number  of  good  running  and  chasing  games  suitable  tor  a  bard  beach. 
Gtmes  are  given  for  both  young  and  older  players. 


Sail  Cbose   .     .     . 
Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw 
Beast,  Biid,  or  Fish 
Bird  Catcher,  The 
Boundary  Ball  .  .      . 

Buying  a  Lock.         .    . 

Calch  and  Pull  Tug  of  War 
Center  Catch  Ball 
Centipede     .     . 
Chinese  Chicken 
Circle  Ball    . 
Clam  Shell  Combat 
Club  Snatch 
Cross  Questiora    . 


Did  you  ever  see 
DodgebatI  .  . 
Draw  a  Bucket  of 
Duck  Dance,  The 
Duck  on  a  Rock 
Dumb  Crambo 

Farmer  In  the  Ddl 
Find  the  Ring  . 
Flower  Match   , 
Follow  the  I..eader 
Foi  Trail,  Double  R 
Fat  Trail,  Single  E 

Grass  Bbde      .    . 

Hen  Roost   ,    .    . 

Hunting  .... 
Bunt  the  Slipper  , 


Lasde? 
Water  , 


L^dy  of  the  I^nd 
Leader  and  Footer 

Leapfrog  Race .     . 

Leaves  are  Green .         ... 

London    ....         ... 

London  Bridge  ... 

Looby  Loo 

Maze  Tag        .    .  -    . 

Minister's  Cat,  The  ,     .     , 
Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  Play? 
Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  boik 

Over     .     . 
Muffin  Man 
Mulberry  Bush 
MiBic  Box 
My  Lady's  Ijp  Dog 

Naughts  and  Crossec 

Oat^  Peaa, 

Odd  Man's  Cap    . 
Over  and  Under  Relajr 
Oyster  SheU      . 

Partner  Tag  . 
Pass  Ball  Rday 
Pebble  Chase  . 
Pig  in  a  Hole  . 

Pitch  Pebble     . 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay. 

Prince  of  Paris.     .     ,     .     .     . 
Prisoner's  Base  — n,  m,IV,V 
Progressive  Captain  Ball 
Ring  Call  B  ■• 
Ringmaster 


45» 


Index  for  ScadMR  Quam 


tbtnadmd  Koond  O*  nOui    .    sm 
Biwiiw  Hob  Bril 4n 

SMldbteNig 171 

Sott a34 

SMUHferOoU 034 

atadowTBg 173 

Shnttte  Rmj   .......  173 

8Ibob  Sftn t3S 

Sidgb  KMBf  Kk* 17c 

SUb  thB  Goat 176 

S^ftethaBob m 

Slw  Catcfa 17I 

£PJ«^ »»• 

Sr."^. :::::::? 

^mogIbc 34 

Squuefiall 404 

Squirrel  In  Tree* 1S5 

Stige  Coach iS< 

Stake  Guard 1S6 

SteaUng  Sticki 18S 


ALPBABBTICAL  HIDBX 


Am,  Games  for  Differest  •    •     ia-i6 

Indexfor 4*7 

All  Run 39Z 

All  up  Relay 45 

Animal  Blind  Man's  Buff  ...  46 

Animal  Chase 46 

Arch  Ball 3az 

Axch  Goal  Ball 393 

Arrow  Chase 47 

Author's  Initiab ai3 

Automobile  Race 48 

"B**  Game sxj 

Babylon  (see  How  Many  Miles)  • 

BagPUe 303 

Ball  Chase 324 

BaU  DriU  (JM  Hand  BaU  DriU  and 

WaU  BaU  DriU) 

Ball  Games 319 

Balloon  Ball 325 

Balloon  Goal 326 

Balloon  Specifications    •    •    •    •  297 

Ball  Puss 327 

Ball  Stand 328 

Ball  Tag 329 

Bargain  Counter,  The   •    •    •    •  214 

Barley  Break 48 

Basket  Ball  Distance  Throw  •    .  329 

Baste  the  Bear 49 

Battle  Ball 331 

Bean  Bag  and  Basket  Relay  .    •  303 

Bean  Bag  Board 304 

Bean  Bag  Box 305 

Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss   .     .    •    •  305 

Bean  Bag  Games 303 

Bean  Bag  or  Ball,  Games  for  Both  3 18 

Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw  .    •    •    •  306 

Bean  Bag  Specifications     •    •    •  297 

Bear  in  the  Pit 50 

Beast,  Bird,  or  Fish 815 

Beetle  goes  Round  (see  Whip  Tkg) 

Bend  and  Stretch  Relay     •    •    •  50 

Bird  Catcher,  The 5a 

Black  and  White 52 

Blackboard  Relay 53 

Black  Tom 54 

BUndBell 55 

Blind  Man's  Buff 55 

Blind  Man's  Buf^  Fraoch  (jtt  Is- 

cbM^ge) 


Body  Guard 56 

Bombardment  •••••••  334 

Boundary  Ball  •••••••  335 

Bound  Ball 336 

Bowl  BaU  (see  Center  Club  Bowls, 

CircleClub  Bowls,  and  Line  Club 

Bowls) 

Bull  in  the  Ring 56 

Bunch  of  Ivy 57 

Bung  the  Bucket 57 

Bujring  a  Lock 58 

Buss 2x6 


Cake  Sale 

CaU  Ball 

Captain  BaU 

Captain  Ball  —  I 

Captain  Ball  —  II      •    •    •    , 

Captain  Ball  —  III    ...    . 

Captain  Ball  —  TV   (see  Em- 
peror Ball) 

Captain  Ball  —  V  (i«s  Prqgrea* 
sive  Captain  Ball) 

Cat  and  Mk^ , 

Cat  andRat , 

Cat  Party 

Catch  and  Pull  Tug  ol  War   . 

Catch  Basket 

Catch  of  Fish 

Catch  the  Cane     •    -    •    .    • 

Cavalry  Drill 

Center  Base 

Center  Catch  Ball  .... 
Center  Club  Bowls  .  -  •  . 
Cmtipede     ..••*•• 

Changing  Seats • 

Chariey  over  the  Water  •  .  . 
Chickadee-dee  .•••*. 

Chicken  Market 

ChickidyHand 

Chinese  Chicken 

Chinese  Wall    .... 

Choosing  Sides 

Circle  Ball 

Circle  Club  Bowls      .    •    •    • 

Orcle  DodgebaU 

Circle  Race 

Circle  Relay 

Circle  Seat  RelaT 


2X6 

338 
338 

339 
341 
344 


59 

60 

2X7 

60 

307 

6x 

6s 

354 

355 

355 

63 

63 

65 

65 
66 

67 

68 

68 

41 
356 
357 
364 

69 
70 

7' 


••(('■frtaie  .  .  . 
Bb/.k>xwH  Rdaj  . 
C>i  futj   .... 

K^ioAritjjft  .  .  . 
Ulrrirr  Lore  ■  •  • 
MiiuKCT'i  CsI.Tbe . 
ReroSnidiKI      .     .     .     .      . 

Shakapearan  Romsnce  . 

SkMr.lMS 

BUi^kbMtd  Rdar    . 

KatcMoKOpe  ... 
Weathercock    .    .    . 
Biliary: 

mafW^rA  Rckr  . 
Cmwi  r^uestiona  .  . 
Kat':i<l<'i!icope    .     .     . 

Skclcha 

Beam,  Bird,  or  Flih 
Bird  Catcher  ,    .    . 
CroM  OucKlkiM  .    . 
Flower  Match .... 
FViwen  and  the  Wnd  . 

KalriiltMcope  . 
I.eaf  hy  Leal  . 
Oh^crvaiion     . 


CminllnK-Out   . 
Cnrlubout  . 
Cnmbo  .    . 


Dodk  Kck.T  Kkm  . 

Draw  a.  Bwtetrf  Water   , 
DravfaM  Cntt 

Diill  B^  (mt  bad  Bd  Dta  and 

Wan  Bill  DnIQ 
Dn*e  Ball 


Dap  U: 


DaattiTItt 
Duck  OQ  •  Rixk  . 
Dumb-bell  T^  . 
Dui&b  Ctunbo 


Evcfj  Man  ia  bfe  On  Den  . 


Fafaa  Gaha  (j«  Bcu  Bag  Baud) 
Fanner  In  the  DcO,  Tbt     .     . 
Fanner  b  Comiiifc  Tb»      .     .     . 
Fesla  and  Foffdta 


Find  [he  Ring  . 

Fiie  on  the  MounUlis    .    .    . 

Tist  Ban 


1  ..-.-   1-1  iheVnnd.TlM    .    .  t 

'  '  ■■■■!   ■■■< 3: 

Follow  Cbsae i 

Follow  the  Leader 1 

Forcing  the  Citj  Galea  ....  I 

Forfeits a«&>; 

Fonnationa  ........  i 

FoitreM 1 

Fox  and  Gccaa.    •■.*■*  i 
<,&*  alM  Nao^rta  aod  Cwaw 

\  Its.  uA^^^bA       ..... 


Alphabetical  Index 
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END  BALL 

Tills  game,  orlg^ted  under  the  direction  ci  Mr.  ^I^IBam  A.  Stedier,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  probably  the  best  game  ever  devised  for  introducing  players 
to  some  of  the  intricacies  of  team  woriL  and  advanced  ball  play. 

The  practice  which  it  gives  in  throwing,  catching,  guarding,  scoring,  the 
observance  of  rules,  and  attention  to  fouls,  makes  it  an  admirabie  training  for 
the  more  complicated  games,  and  should  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  them. 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City 
has  officially  adopted  this  game  for  this  purpose  in  elementary  schools,  where 
its  use  precedes  Captain  Ball  or  other  team  games  of  similar  tjrpe. 

No  competition  for  girls  is  allowed  between  public  schools  in  New  York 
City.    All  competition  is  confined  to  the  dubs  of  a  given  schooL 

BALL. — The  ball  used  in  all  match  games  shall  be  Spalding's 
Official  Basket  Ball. 

THB  GROUND. — The  ground  is  not  invariable  in  dimen- 
sions. A  space  measuring  30  X  30  feet  is  sufficient  for  the  game, 
and  the  usual  size,  though  a  larger  space  may  be  used  for  a  very 
large  nimiber  of  players.  This  space  shall  be  outlined,  and  then 
divided  across  the  center  by  a  straight  line  from  side  to  side  At 
either  end  a  narrow  goal  strip,  3  feet  wide,  shall  be  made  by  draw- 
ing a  second  line  parallel  to  the  end  line. 

For  all  match  games  clubs  should  agree  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  field,  and  all  preliminaiy  practice  should  be  on  the  same  sized 
field. 

PLATBRS. — The  players  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  teams. 
One  third  of  the  players  of  each  team  shall  be  basemen,  and  take 
their  places  within  the  goal  at  one  end  of  the  ground ;  the  balance  of 
the  team  shall  be  guards  and  stand  in  the  large  territory  in  front 
of  the  goal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground.  No  regular  arrange- 
ment for  the  players  is  required,  but  they  should  scatter  over  the 
field  so  as  not  to  leave  unguarded  spaces. 
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OBJICT  or  TBM  OAMB.— Tbe  object  of  die  guneb  far  At 
guaids  on  one  side  to  llixow  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  die  giiaidi 
on  die  opposite  side  to  didr  own  basemen,  at  diecndof  diepppodtt 
field.  Each  ball  so  caught  by  a  baseman  shall  score  one  point 
for  die  side  catching  it  The  baseman  should  at  once  duow  die 
ball  back  over  die  heads  of  die  intervcniog  guards  to  Us  own  guards 
for  anodier  duow* 

The  object  of  die  btervcnh^  guards  b  to  intercept  die  ball 
before  it  can  reach  die  basemen  at  dieir  rear^  and  to  duow  it  in 
turn  to  dieir  own  basemen  at  die  rear  of  die  opposite  court  over 
the  heads  of  die  intervening  opponents. 

START. — The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  referee  (usually  die 
teacher)  putting  the  ball  in  play  hi  the  center  of  the  field.  This 
is  done  by  tossing  it  upward  between  two  opposing  guards,  each 
of  whom  shall  tiy  to  catch  it  The  one  whose  hands  touch  it  fiist 
shall  be  the  possessor  of  the  ball.  The  guards  shall  step  forward 
m  rotation  to  tiy  for  the  ball  whenever  it  is  put  in  play,  so  diat  each 
guard  shall  have  an  opportunity. 

When  a  goal  b  made  the  ball  shall  remain  in  play. 

SCORE  — The  ball  shall  score  one  point  for  a  team  whenever 
caught  by  a  baseman  from  a  throw  from  his  own  guards  or  when- 
ever a  baseman  gets  possession  of  the  ball  by  its  rolling  into  his 
territoiy. 

The  baD  continues  in  play  when  a  point  is  scored.  The  game 
shall  be  played  in  two  halves  of  15  minutes  each  (for  beginnexs 
the  half  may  be  10  minutes,  until  endurance  b  acquired).  There 
shall  be  a  rest  of  from  3  to  5  nunutes  between  halves.  At  die 
beginning  of  the  second  half  the  players  shall  change  goals. 

The  team  shall  win  which  haa  die  highest  score  at  die  end  of 
the  second  half. 

FOULS.  — It  shall  be  a  foul  for  any  player  to  step  outside  of 
his  assigned  territoiy,  ddier  over  the  side  lines  or  into  his  oppo- 
nent's court  A  ball  so  caught  shall  not  score,  and  the  foul  shall 
be  punished  by  the  ball  being  given  to  the  nearest  guard  of  tlie 
opposmg  team,  who  shall  fanmediately  put  it  m  play  by  a  duow 
to  his  own  basemen  or  guards.  This  rule  of  oversteppmg  texritoiy 
shall  apply  to  both  guards  and  basemen  and  for  one  foot  or  bodk 
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It  shall  be  s  foul  to  cany  the  ball;  O^  to  take  more  than  ooe 
Jtep  with  it 

It  shall  be  a  foul  to  touch  the  ball  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
another  player. 

It  shall  be  a  foul  to  hold  or  push  another  player. 

A  foul  shall  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  ball,  which  shall  be 
given  to  a  guard  of  the  opposing  team  for  a  free  (unobstructed) 
throw. 

ADDITIONAL  RULES.  —  Should  a  ball  roll  or  be  thrown  be- 
yond the  rear  boundary  line,  the  baseman  nearest  the  baU  shall 
leave  his  base  to  secure  it,  bring  it  within  the  line  at  the  point 
where  it  passed  out,  and  from  there  throw  it  to  one  of  the  guards 
of  his  team  in  the  opposite  court.  A  ball  that  goes  over  the  side 
Imes  shall  similarly  be  secured  by  the  guard  nearest  where  it  left 
the  field. 
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tow  TORK  CAPTAIN  BALL 

ofthePidateSdiocikAlfaktfcLBigtteflfNew  IteptttlodHrflwft 

b  In  tbe  fooiiiMj^  a  pnniliaii  boiM  plM3id  <M  ddIM 

iwlnli  foffpaKg  &  ImJI  cnti^ 

rides  ftud  Tufdhor  ttdzft  j^oints  avc  i^iwi  for  foihiwliig  ttb  dicuit  liir  %  moobm* 

fal  Uirow  to  tiie  CMttetn.   Tlib  do«  anmy  iriMi  tlie  teadflacgr  to  flml<iRiil 

tbe  Dbyt  idOloo  neaoflnl  ^^ 

No  intn^fldiool  coBMtltioii  b  ftDoviiod  fbir  giili  ill  IliB  |i^^ 

MAii,.— Thft  ball  to  be  aed  in  ftO  mildh  jBimii  dktD  bo  SSpaU* 
lug's  OflSdal  Basket  Bait 

OROUNDa — The  grotind  shaD  be  divided  bj  a  neatial  stripi 
3  feet  wide,  in  which  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play.  To  enter  &e 
neutral  strip  at  other  times  shall  constitute  a  foul. 

On  each  side  of  the  neutral  strip  a  series  of  small  bases  shall 
be  drawn,  in  nimiber  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  entire  number 
of  players.  These  bases  shall  be  in  the  foim  of  a  circle,  2  feet 
in  diameter,  or  they  may  be  square,  measuring  2  feet 

The  series  of  bases  on  each  side  shall  outline  the  arc  of  a  circle 
open  to  the  center,  with  one  base  in  the  middle  of  each  side  for  die 
captain.  The  bases  in  the  outer  circle  shall  be  not  closer  tiian 
6  feet  to  each  other  or  to  the  neutral  strip  separating  the  fields, 
and  not  nearer  than  10  feet  to  the  captain's  base. 

PLATERS. — Any  even  number  up  to  forty  may  play  the  game. 
The  players  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  teams;  each  team  in 
turn  shall  be  equally  divided  between  basemen  and  guards,  die 
captain  being  a  baseman. 

The  basemen  shall  take  their  places  in  the  bases  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  the  guards  of  the  same  team  shall  stand  near  the 
opponents'  bases  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 

The  game  shall  be  played  in  two  halves,  and  for  the  second  half 
the  teams  shall  change  sides,  and  the  basemen  and  guards  of 
each  team  shall  exchange  places,  basemen  becoming  guards,  and 
vice  versa.  For  match  games  a  dub  shall  be  represented  hj  a 
picked  team. 
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OfflCBRa.— 'He  game  shall  be  in  chaige  ct  a  referee  who 
shall  call  acoie  and  fouls  and  put  the  ball  in  play  at  the  bq^nning 
of  each  half i  and  after  each  fouL 

The  referee  may  be  assbted  by  an  umpire  and  inspectors,  if 
desired,  but  for  other  than  match  games  ttm  is  not  necessaiy, 

OBJECT  OF  THE  OAMB. — The  main  object  of  the  game  is 
for  the  basemen  of  a  team  to  pass  the  ball  from  one  to  another, 
each  pass  successful^  made  scoring  for  the  team,  as  described 
under  "Score." 

The  object  of  the  guards  is  to  intercept  the  passage  of  die  ball 
and  send  it  back  to  their  own  basemen  for  similar  play. 

RULES. — The  game  shall  be  played  in  two  halves  of  15  minutes 
each,  with  a  5-minute  rest  between,  except  at  final  meets,  where 
halves  may  be  shortened  to  6  minutes,  if  desired. 

Guards  may  move  around  freely  on  their  own  half  of  the  ground, 
but  each  should  be  responsible  for  guarding  one  particular  base- 
man.   Guards  may  not  step  within  bases. 

Guards  may  not  enter  the  neutral  strip  except  when  called  diere 
in  rotation,  as  explained  imder  ''Start'*  to  put  die  ball  in  play. 

The  play  of  the  ball  need  not  be  in  consecutive  order  from 
base  to  base,  but  may  zigzag  across  die  circle.  It  does  not  score 
when  caught  a  second  time  by  the  same  baseman  during  a  given 
play,  such  a  catch  ending  the  possible  score  for  that  team  for 
that  round  of  the  ball ;  and  it  cannot  score  after  being  caught  by 
the  captain,  though  his  catch  scores. 

START. — The  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  by  the  referee,  who  shall 
toss  it  up  in  the  center  <rf  die  neutral  strip  between  two  guardsi 
one  from  each  team,  who  shall  try  to  secure  it  To  touch  the  ball 
shall  not  ^ve  the  guard  possession  of  it;  it  shall  be  held  in  both 
hands.    In  case  of  dispute,  the  referee  shall  again  toss  the  balL 

Guards  shall  be  called  in  r^ular  succession  to  the  neutral  strip 
to  put  the  ball  in  play.  The  two  called  shaD  be  from  similar  posi- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  the  field. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  from  the  center  at  die  opening  of  thehalvesi 
and  after  a  foul,  but  not  after  a  score  made  in  r^ular  play;  in 
odier  words,  die  ball  continues  in  play  until  a  fool  is  called  or  tiii 
half  codSb 
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8008n.-*OM  point  AaO  be  wamd  for  m  Ihhii  mlwmwmmBit 
of  Its  bsaeoiai  Gttdbes  a  ImO  flinyim  bj  tiqf  oAw  of  ili  Immomq 
eaoept  the  captain.  Wbtt  the  mtlie  suoocmIqii  of  oiiler  bMemct 
have  flius  caiq^  &e  ball,  irfietber  la  icgular  lotatioa  or  aol^  tm 
eztza  points  ihall  be  aoored;  flius  wWi  5  baacmcPj  6  pojala  imoH 
be  socmd  for  siidi  a  plaf. 

Two  pofaits  additfonal  shall  be  sooied  when  sndi  m  plqr  o^li 
with  a  successful  tfaxDw  to  die  captafau  Widi  5  ooler  baao^  Oil 
would  mean  a  sooie  of  8  points. 

Under  all  other  ciicumstanoesa  one  ixAit  onl?  AaD  be  sooied 
fdienever  the  captain  ratc^fs  the  ball  bom  a  bawfiiiisn  of  his  tesnu 

No  score  shall  be  made  on  a  catdi  bj  a  hsMinan  or  c^rtafai 
ficom  a  guaid* 

One  point  shall  be  sooied  for  the  opponents  wfaoiever  a  foul 
is  made,  and  the  ball  shall  then  be  put  In  play  again  from  the  center. 

The  ball  shall  cease  to  score: 

(s)  After  being  caught  by  the  captain;  {ij$^  the  captain's 
catch  scores,  but  no  throw  made  by  him  scores  if 
caught). 

(9)  When  it  gets  to  the  hands  of  a  baseman  who  has  pre- 
viously had  it  in  the  same  play;  {i^.f  thb  catch  does 
not  score). 

(3)  When  it  gets  to  tihe  hands  of  an  opponent 

He  ban  continues  in  play  under  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
dicumstances.  When  a  foul  is  oonmiitted  it  goes  to  flie  center 
for  a  new  start 

FOULS. — It  shall  be  afoul:  to  cany  Ae  ball  (i.^.,  to  take  move 
than  one  step  with  it). 

To  hold  it  longer  than  time  enou^  to  turn  around  quickly,  or 
three  seconds. 

To  touch  the  ball  in  any  way  while  it  is  in  flie  hands  of  aiqf 
other  player. 

To  touch  or  trip  an  opponent 

For  guards  to  step  into  flie  neutral  stri^  or  die  opponent 
toiy« 
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It  dutn  be  a  fool  for  a  baseman  to  step  out  of  bb  base  with  moie 
dian  one  foot  at  a  time,  or foraguaid  tostep  wi&inabase  inany  way. 
One  point  shall  be  scored  for  die  opponents  whenever  a  foul  is 
litted,  and  ^  ball  is  dien  put  newfy  in  play* 
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